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THE MECHANISM OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


WILLIAM L. LANGER 


SINCE the tragic days of June 1940, the American people has experi- 
enced a revolution in attitude towards international affairs, and has become 
painfully conscious of its responsibilities. Secretary Marshall, recalling that in 
the past nations have risen to positions of leadership usually over long periods 
of years which enabled them to adjust themselves to the requirements of 
their situation, pointed out in a recent address the unique case of the United 
States which “in a single decade . . . has been projected into a position in- 
volving responsibility greater, perhaps, than any nation in modern history.” 

Since the Secretary’s observations will serve very well as the keynote of 
my paper, I quote him further: 

Before this abrupt transition, we could indulge our prejudices and feel- 
ings regarding foreign relations with the knowledge that what we said or even 
did would not be an immediately determining factor in one situation or an- 
other. Foreign affairs were of secondary importance to our people. We 
could afford the role of critic, which is for those who do not bear immediate 
and primary responsibility for the development of events. 

We enjoyed the great advantage of having strong friends who not only 

shared our concept of civilization but, being close to the scenes of trouble, 
furnished the first line of defense of our common society. 
Having noted the complete reversal of this state of affairs and the emergence 
of the United States as economically the strongest Power, Secretary Marshall 
continued : “This position of pre-eminence demands on our part a full realiza- 
tion of the degree to which future events depend upon what we say and upon 
what we do... The fact is, the decisive factor for good in the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe will be the action of the United States.” 

I have drawn at such length upon Mr. Marshall’s address merely to 
stress the realization of the American position in the world today. It is not 
my purpose to enlarge on this subject, but rather to raise the related questions: 
to what extent is our machinery for foreign policy formulation and imple- 
mentation adequate to deal with our new responsibilities, and what changes 
are already under way to meet the new requirements? In this matter the 
American public is by no means oblivious or indifferent. There has been, 
during the past generation and especially during the last decade, a veritable 
avalanche of writing on all phases of the subject. Most of it has been out- 
spokenly critical, but some at least constructive. But there is a distinct feeling 
that, to borrow the words of President John S. Dickey of Dartmouth College, 
our procedure for dealing with foreign affairs is “an unholy mess.”? 

1Address at University of California in Los Angeles, as quoted in New York Times, 
March 21. 


2John S. Dickey, “Our Treaty Procedure versus Our Foreign Policies” (Foreign 
Affairs, April, 1947). 
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The chief attack has for a long time—and especially since the rejection 
of the Versailles Treaty by the Senate—been levelled against the treaty-mak- 
ing procedure laid down by the Constitution. That revered document passed 
over the treatment of foreign relations rather casually. It says little beyond this: 
“He [the President] shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors . . . and all other officers of the United 
States, whose appointments are not herein provided for, and which shall be 
established by law.” 

The inadequacy of this paragraph is clear—so inadequate is it that one 
of our leading authorities, Professor Edward S. Corwin, has commented: 
“The Constitution, considered only for its affirmative grants of powers which 
are capable of affecting the issue, is an invitation to struggle for the privilege 
of directing American foreign policy.’ 

So it has been, since the very first years of the Republic. Since the Con- 
stitution specified so little, much had to be left to the imagination, to in- 
genuity and to the necessities of political struggle. Even in Washington’s day 
it proved impractical to associate the Senate with the formulation of policy or 
the negotiation of agreements, though it seems clear that the framers of the 
Constitution, who first associated the legislature in treaty-making in any 
form, envisaged the Senate (then numbering only twenty-six members) as 
a sort of Council of State working in close consultation with the Executive. 
What remained, then, was the function of the Senate to approve or amend 
or reject a treaty already signed. Amendments may be passed by a majority 
vote, but final approval of the treaty, even as amended, requires a two-thirds 
vote. This means simply that opponents have a double vote. It is hardly a 
democratic arrangement and no one can say why it was introduced. There is 
no trace of any political theory underlying it and, excepting for Guatemala 
and Liberia, it is, I believe, unique in the world today. The reasons for its 
adoption after much hesitancy and uncertainty, are unknown, though it seems 
that the Constitutional Convention, bent on isolation, desired to make foreign 
agreements not too easy and did everything possible to counteract intrigue 
by foreign powers. 

Since American administrations can rarely command a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the Senate, and since it is not at all uncommon to have a situation like 
the present in which the President and the majority of Congress are of oppos- 
ing parties, it was inevitable that treaties should often receive a harsh recep- 
tion. This has been particularly true during the last half century, since the 
United States has taken an active part in world affairs. Since the prevailing 
temper of the country remained strongly isolationist, the Senate bore down 
particularly on treaties providing for reciprocity or arbitration or for inter- 
national organization and action. Despite the many studies that have been 
made of the subject, it is impossible to say how many treaties were actually 


1Edward S. Corwin, The President (New York, 1940), p. 200. 
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wrecked by the Senate. It is not a question merely of non-approval. Many 
agreements have been so altered by amendments that they became unaccept- 
able to the Executive; others were simply not acted upon. In the large, it 
seems that about 10 per cent of the treaties submitted have failed through 
action or inaction of the Senate, including the very important Versailles 
Treaty. Some administrations have suffered more than others, for reasons 
(which need not be examined here. But it is no wonder that the most ill- 
starred Secretary, John Hay, was convinced that the two-thirds rule was the 
great flaw in our Constitution, inasmuch as it made diplomacy, properly 
speaking, impossible, and subjected everything the Government attempted to 
do to the ordeal ef a thousand selfish interests, prejudices and spites. After 
he had seen seventeen treaties rejected or mutilated, the distracted Hay 
wrote to a friend: “A treaty entering the Senate is like a bull going into the 
arena; no one can say just how or when the final blow will fall—but one 
thing is certain, it will never leave the arena alive.’ 

This was, obviously, a great exaggeration. The Senate has approved 
hundreds of treaties, and at one point, in 1934, it approved twelve in the 
space of an hour. Nevertheless, the constitutional provision remains a for- 
midable hurdle, and ever since the failure of the Versailles Treaty there has 
been much agitation for a constitutional amendment requiring merely a ma- 
jority vote of the Senate or of both Houses for approval. Fear that the United 
Nations treaty would suffer the same fate as the League of Nations pact 
served only to fan the flames of criticism, and this issue remains a live one in 
the country today despite the fact that the Senate, much chastened by criticism 
of its action in 1919, has been much more circumspect and co-operative. 

There are those who, going beyond the objectionable features of the two- 
thirds rule, hold that it is almost impossible in any democratic system to con- 
duct a consistent, reasoned foreign policy. A hundred years ago De Tocque- 
ville wrote: “Democracy is unable to regulate the details of an important 
undertaking, to persevere in a design, and to work out its execution in the 
presence of serious obstacles. It cannot combine its measures with secrecy, 
and it will not await their consequences with patience.” 

More recent writers have taken full cognizance of these inherent diffi- 
culties. Mr. Harold Nicolson has discussed them in his excellent little book on 
diplomacy,* and on the other side of the Atlantic Walter Lippmann has com- 
mented: “The very qualities which are needed for negotiation—quickness of 
mind, direct contact, adaptiveness, invention, the right proportion of give and 
take—are the very qualities which masses of people cannot possess.”* 

Yet we have managed somehow, albeit unsatisfactorily. In one way or 
another even democracy seems to find a way and we, for our part, have long 


1Thayer, Life of John Hay, Vol. II, p. 393. . ’ ‘ 

2Quoted by Quincy Wright, The Control of American Foreign Relations (New York, 
1922), p. 365. 

8Nicolson, Diplomacy (London, 1939), Chap. IV. 

4Walter Lippmann, The Stakes of Diplomacy (New York, 1917), p. 26. 
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since become masters of constructive interpretation as far as the Constitution 
is concerned. For example, the Constitution gave the Postmaster-General 
authority to build post offices and post roads. As early as 1792 it was de- 
cided that this authorized the Executive to negotiate agreements with foreign 
States for reciprocal delivery of mail. So far as foreign affairs in the larger 
sense are concerned, the Senate itself resigned its claim to participate in 
negotiation and, as early as 1794, empowered the President to levy an embargo 
if he saw fit. Since the framers of the Constitution did not mention inter- 
national agreements beyond treaties, and since even now no one knows the 
distinction, if there be one, between treaties, pacts, agreements, protocols and 
arrangements, the door was left open for the President to conclude agree- 
ments other than treaties, which he was then under no obligation to submit 
to the Senate. These are the so-called Executive Agreements, sometimes 
inspired by a Joint Resolution of Congress, sometimes approved by majority 
vote of Congress ex post facto, but occasionally concluded by the President 
without reference to Congress and not even communicated for information. 

Such agreements have been made since the earliest days of the Republic, 
but since 1900 they have proliferated. In the last fifty years more than half our 
international agreements have been Executive Agreements of one variety 
or another, and in recent years they have outnumbered treaties by perhaps ten 
to one. Some idea of how important this method of procedure has become is 
given by the fact that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements, the Destroyer Deal, 
Lend-Lease, the Atlantic Charter, the British Loan, the International Bank 
and U.N.R.R.A., to say nothing of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, were all in 
the first instance Executive Agreements. 

As a matter of fact, the general use of the Executive Agreement is simply 
a demonstration of how the constitutional two-thirds rule has been circum- 
vented. It is, furthermore, eloquent testimony of the tremendous power 
which the Presidents have acquired, especially over foreign affairs. In the 
words of Professor Corwin: “By virtue of being a single individual and 
always Johnny-on-the-spot, by virtue of the constantly recurrent pressure of 
crises that would not admit of delay, by virtue of certain theories of executive 
power ... the President has come to claim and has often been able to make 
the claim good, a quite indefinite prerogative in the sphere of foreign re- 
lations.” In his dual capacity as Chief Executive and as Commander-in- 
Chief, the President has unquestioned power to formulate policy, to negotiate 
treaties, to recognize foreign Governments or sever relations, to name 
“personal representatives” without Senate approval, and indeed to take steps 
which may make war inevitable, despite the fact that to declare war is the 
prerogative of Congress. Again and again the Supreme Court has affirmed his 
primacy in foreign affairs and has recognized the validity of Executive Agree- 
ments. 

From all this it might seem that the President can act autocratically in 
the realm of foreign policy. Of course that is not so. Executive Agreements 


1Edward S. Corwin, Total War and the Constitution (New York, 1947), p. 157. 
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are at best a high-grade makeshift. Even though the courts have upheld them 
and even though the Senate has never seriously challenged them, there has of 
late been a tendency to object to them, and to deny the right of the President 
to decide to proceed by way of Executive Agreement rather than of regular 
treaty. Parallel to this development is the increasing practice of passing Joint 
Resolutions, by which the Congress can exert its influence and make the 
popular will known. No President, under our system, can ignore Congress, 
and since there is no constitutional sanction for Executive Agreements, he 
must in each case consider the political implications before acting. Above all, 
there is the financial angle. Relatively very few agreements in our day, of 
whatever kind, do not require appropriations of funds for their implementa- 
tion. Congress has never yet, to my knowledge, refused the monies called for 
by treaties regularly approved, or for that matter declined appropriations 
needed to implement Executive Agreements. But it could do so, and because 
of the financial aspect of most Executive Agreements these have to be sub- 
mitted to Congress for action in one way or another. 

What we have then, is a most unusual, clumsy and uncertain constitu- 
tional procedure for ordinary treaty-making, supplemented by a more work- 
able system of Executive Agreements. Some people claim that this is ade- 
quate for our needs, but others, even outside Congress, are disturbed by the 
practice of Executive Agreements, which they regard as dangerous and 
rather dishonest, as “evasions of the Constitution” and “circumventions of the 
Senate.” I will not analyse here the pros and cons of the argument but I 
should point out that either by way of regular treaty-making or of Executive 
Agreements our procedure is apt to be cumbersome and time-consuming. As 
aforesaid, the financial angle has almost invariably to be considered and this 
means that even Executive Agreements must ordinarily go to Congress. There 
they must be steered through both Houses, which may be a difficult matter in 
itself when the President does not control a majority in the legislature. Even 
under the most favorable circumstances the procedure will involve long hear- 
ings before the Foreign Affairs Committees before the programme is debated 
on the floor and then voted upon. Approval may be given but only subject to 
certain amendments. Furthermore, the two Houses may differ in the form 
of their action. Differences, when they exist, must then be ironed out in 
conference, yet even when this has been done, the matter is not disposed of. 
Sanction of the programme or policy gives approval in principle, so to speak. 
It still remains to secure the required funds, which means that hearings begin 
all over again before the Appropriations Committees to be followed in due 
course by further debate on the floor before the final vote is taken. 

These circumstances should be understood so that the delays, that are some- 
times heartrending, are not misinterpreted. For instance, the European Re- 
covery Programme was, in my opinion, handled about as well and expeditiously 
as our present system allows. When the sixteen European Governments had 
agreed among themselves, the programme was sent to Congress by the State 
Department. Since five billion dollars is still a considerable sum of money, 
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even for Americans, it went without saying that there would be extensive 
hearings and studies. Time would be required and, knowing that, Congress 
therefore voted interim aid with as little delay as possible. Then the process 
outlined above was embarked upon. It took about four months—roughly 
the average time it has taken in the past to get much less important treaties 
through the Senate alone. In the case of the European Recovery Programme 
both Houses had to act, and the form of their action was quite different, so 
that conferences had to be held between them. Then, the programme having 
been finally approved, it went to the Appropriations Committees. Representa- 
tive John Taber, chairman of the House Appropriaticns Committee, is notori- 
ous and much feared in Washington as an inexorable watchman over the 
public funds. Since the chairmen of committees have almost absolute control 
over the handling of business, a great deal necessarily depends on this one Con- 
gressman. Mr. Taber would not be thought to slight his responsibilities. He 
announced at once that it would take his committee another six weeks to 
scrutinize the needs of the European Governments, in which case the whole 
programme might be delayed beyond the point of usefulness. Fortunately 
Congress, having foreseen this situation, had in December 1947 authorized 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to spend a billion dollars at once 
to start the programme. But the history of the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme is eloquent testimony to the procedural difficulties in the way of 
prompt and effective action. 

The whole business at best, therefore, is slow and painful, leaving much 
scope for political manipulation and the play of special interests. Some would 
solve it by a complete change and the introduction of a parliamentary system 
like the British. Others, place high hope on a constitutional amendment which 
would put foreign affairs on the same basis as domestic legislation, requiring 
only a majority vote in both Houses. But the American people are much 
attached to their Constitution, and amendments are frowned upon. As a 
practical matter I am not sure that, for the present at least, much is to be 
hoped for from this direction. 

One solution, even though partial, has been found in the principle of 
bipartisanship so far as foreign affairs are concerned. This is the problem 
which the British faced and solved in the time of Lord Rosebery, and which 
we have come to accept in recent years. Ever since the Republican victory 
in the Congressional elections of 1946 the President and Congress have worked 
together on foreign problems in remarkable harmony, and with what an 
American would regard as unusual efficiency. It would be impossible, in this 
connection, to speak too highly of the statesmanship of Senator Vandenberg 
who, as a former isolationist leader now converted to the policy of inter- 
national co-operation, is himself a most outstanding example of the change that 
has come in the American outlook. However, bipartisanship is not the 
result of one man’s leadership. The need for it is very generally understood, 
and I would suppose that nothing less than the most complete ineptitude on 
one side or the other would wreck it. 
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But even though we are agreed on the need for political unity in foreign 
policy, bipartisanship presents many practical difficulties. It stands to reason 
that Congress cannot consent merely to subscribe to what the Executive may 
decide to do. It quite rightly demands a voice in the formulation of policies it 
will be called upon to implement. All of which simply means that we arrive 
at another facet of the fundamental problem, how, under a system which 
rigidly separates the Executive and the Legislative, can they be brought 
together for the solution of these important tasks? 

It is rather surprising that, over the years, the President has not de- 
veloped the practice of consulting with the Senate’s powerful Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which was established in 1816 and which has always 
included in its membership some of the best educated and ablest of the 
senators. One trouble, no doubt, lay in the fact that the Committee, originally 
consisting of only half a dozen members, rapidly grew till it numbered twenty- 
three, almost the number of the whole original Senate. But a further difficulty 
arose from the attitude of the Senate itself, which looked with disfavour on 
too close an association, fearing undue Executive influence on a body whose 
recommendations the Senate almost invariably followed. For the same reason, 
the Senate long frowned upon the appointment of members of its committee to 
delegations to attend international conferences or to conduct negotiations. 

Here again the pressure of events has brought a noteworthy change. It 
is now generally recognized that President Wilson might have avoided 
disaster if he had associated members of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations with the delegation to the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. Since 
that time, at any rate, the Presidents have maintained much closer contact 
with the chairman of the Committee and have been scrupulous to appoint 
leading Senators to international meetings. This was especially true during 
the late Roosevelt administrations, during which the Presidett personally con- 
ferred frequently with Senate leaders before embarking on a policy, while 
Secretary Hull, himself a man of long congressional experience, maintained 
close informal contact with the Hill, where he enjoyed an unprecedented 
degree of confidence. The Senate has apparently abandoned completely its 
earlier attitude and now seems to expect to be associated with important 
negotiations. 

During the war, congressional leaders of both parties willingly served 
with the State Department Committee to study the terms of peace; and later 
at Dumbarton Oaks, San Francisco and all other important conferences. The 
result has been that Senate leaders have been fully informed of the problems, 
and have championed the Government policies in committee and on the floor. 

This change has been mostly salutary, but it is still incomplete and indefi- 
nite. As things stand now, the President still decides when, and to what extent, 
Congress shall be brought into the work of policy formulation and negoti- 
ation. The result is that on the Hill there is still the feeling that on some 
matters—our China policy, aid to Greece and Turkey, and so forth—decisions 
are sprung and support called for without adequate preliminary exploration 
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and consultation. Others raise the question whether the bipartisan system does 
not preclude complete and free debate, which is essential in a democracy. Judg- 
ing by the recent prolonged hearings and discussion of the European Recovery 
Programme I should say that these objections are without much foundation, 
and that, where it has been followed, the bipartisan practice has brought good 
results. 

In this connection the rapid emergence of the lower House as an im- 
portant factor in the conduct of foreign affairs should be noted. Under the 
Constitution the House of Representatives was given no part whatever in the 
treaty-making process, excepting where trade, immigration and kindred mat- 
ters were involved. At first the House resented its exclusion, and in 1796 
it passed a resolution affirming its right and duty to deliberate on treaties 
whenever they required legislation for their execution. But in practice the 
House has played a very subordinate role. It has never refused the appropri- 
ations called for by international agreements, and its Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, established in 1822, was not highly regarded or very effective. In 
general, it tended to follow the lead of the Executive and there was little 
indication that either the House or the country expected anything else. 

But in recent years the emergence of new problems, like those of arms 
embargoes, neutrality legislation, exchange stabilization, and so forth, have 
of necessity enhanced the importance of action by the House. In connection 
with the Lend-Lease legislation of 1941 a veritable galaxy of high officials— 
including four cabinet officers—appeared for the first time before the House 
Committee, thereby creating a sensation as well as a precedent. House as 
well as Senate leaders have been associated in important negotiations and 
it stands to reason that all the recent programmes of aid and reconstruction 
have served to aggrandize the House and have evoked a new and lively 
interest among its members. Whereas in the past the House never made 
effective use of its investigating powers so far as foreign affairs were con- 
cerned, last autumn no less than two hundred Congressmen travelled abroad 
to inform themselves of foreign conditions and needs. This departure was 
nothing less than revolutionary and the results have obviously been very 
beneficial. A number of Congressmen have clearly undergone a great change 
of heart as a result of their observations. 

The rather sudden and rapidly growing prominence of the House in 
this field has led some people to predict that ultimately it may become even 
more influential than the Senate. Certainly the House, to use a homely phrase, 
has begun to feel its oats, and is beginning to clamour for recognition. In May 
1945, it passed a resolution favouring a constitutional amendment requiring 
a majority vote of the full membership of the House as well as of the Senate 
for the approval of international agreements—a resolution which was allowed 
to die in the Senate Judiciary Committee. More recently, a House leader, 
Representative Halleck, has requested the President to consult with the 
House as well as the Senate before announcing foreign programmes. More 
outspoken yet was the report of the sub-committee on Germany of the House 
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Select Committee on Foreign Aid, which called for congressional control 
over a special agency to manage the occupation of Germany. The report stated 
quite brutally: “Congress must no longer be confronted with agreements 
involving commitments requiring Congressional appropriations without prior 
consultation. Repeated attempts by the Executive to force Congressional 
action by this technique may result in embarrassing the Executive rather than 
the Congress,”? 

We need not take this warning as more than symptomatic, but it does 
lead us back to the key problem of the relationship of Congress to the Execu- 
tive, and more specifically to the Department of State, which is the President’s 
agency and is not obliged to report to Congress. By an Act of 1946 Congress 
began to reorganize and streamline itself. The number of standing com- 
mittees was reduced by more than half and the membership of the surviving 
ones was greatly restricted. The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs now 
numbers thirteen instead of twenty-three, a manageable body under effective 
leadership. The Committee now has a small but competent research staff, 
which serves also in a liaison capacity. No doubt Congress is today in better 
shape to transact business than it has been for a long time. 

But the very fact that Congress has done something to clean its own 
house makes it impatient at the failure of the State Department to do likewise. 
Unfortunately it is true that the Department, despite repeated efforts to re- 
organize, has made little progress. Under pressure of new demands it has 
expanded enormously, falling heir to many of the war agencies like the Board 
of Economic Warfare, the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
Office of War Information. Whereas in 1939 it had a personnel of about 
4,000, it now numbers almost 20,000, of which some 8,000 are in Washington. 
The Foreign Service has recently been consolidated and reorganized, but the 
home establishment still leaves much to be desired. A small policy-planning 
staff has been set up by Secretary Marshall, but, at best, this does nothing 
to solve the question of proper co-operation with Congress. 

Congress has often dealt harshly with the State Department in the 
matter of budget, and there has long been distrust of the whole establish- 
ment, the more so as Congress has little beyond financial control over it. To 
the average rugged representative of the people, the supposedly high-hat, 
striped-trousered élite of the Foreign Service has ever been an object of sus- 
picion, operating on its own in more or less complete secrecy. This attitude 
has not materially changed, and a recent number of the Foreign Service 
Journal bemoans the lack of sympathy and understanding. This, remarked 
one of our leading Washington correspondents, is a classic example of the 
diplomat’s penchant for understatement : 

Almost any representative of the State Department approaching the brae 
of the Capitol these days [he adds] is a hostile object to the average Con- 
gressman. The legislator not only identifies him as an agent of the executive 

1House Select Committee on Foreign Aid, Recommendations by Subcommittee on 


Germany, H. Res. 296, February 6, 1948 (Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office). 
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branch of the government (a Democratic executive at that) but as a symbol of 
all the headaches and frustrations involved in foreign affairs today. 

Nor is that all. The State Department representative, usually a little 
too well-dressed and too well-educated to be popular on the Hill, is often 


unconsciously treated not as a representative of his own government, but as 
an advocate for foreign governments.' 


This is clearly a most serious and important problem. The question is, 
how to overcome it? For years the State Department has assigned a high 
official—usually an assistant secretary—to serve as liaison officer with Con- 
gress, but this official has frequently been burdened with other functions, and 
has rarely had the background necessary to deal with Congressmen on their 
own terms. Besides, Congress is not much interested in formal liaison. It 
wants to deal directly with the responsible policy-makers. This means that 
Secretary Marshall and his immediate subordinates have had to spend so 
much time on the Hill that they find it difficult to meet their other obligations. 
Were it not for the limitations of human endurance, this practice would be 
ideal. It really approximates to the British system under which ministers sit 
in parliament and submit to questioning. 

I have tried to set forth the limitations of the United States constitutional 
system and especially the serious handicaps under which we labour as a result 
of the separation of powers. I have tried also to explain how, in practice, 
these obstacles are at least partially overcome. But I have not concealed the 
real weaknesses of these ad hoc solutions or the real need for improvement in 
the mechanism of our foreign policy. What the final answer may be, no one 
can say, but we may have to come to some regularization and simplification 
of the treaty-making procedure and, in order to overcome the separation of 
the Executive and Congress, we may have to resort to something like a 
Foreign Policy Committee or Cabinet, sitting under the President or the 
Secretary of State and including perhaps the Under-Secretary, the Vice- 
President as President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House and the rank- 
ing members of the Foreign Affairs Committees of both Houses. This would 
be something like the recently established Council for National Defence which 
is designed to co-ordinate foreign policy and military requirements, and which 
brings together not only the heads of the armed Services but the heads of the 
State Department, the Treasury, the Department of Commerce and other De- 
partments directly concerned with national defence. But even this Council 
still remains to be tested. We hope it will work. If it does, it may smooth 
the way towards similar integration and co-ordination in the all-important 
field of our foreign relations and responsibilities. 

Some months ago the President appointed a very able Committee to 
study all aspects of government organization. To end on an optimistic note, 
I may say that this body is examining with great care all phases of the con- 
duct of foreign relations and there seems to be every reason to expect that 
it will arrive at helpful recommendations in its report. 

Address at Chatham House 
April 29, 1948. 
1New York Times, January 23, 1948. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM EXPORT 
DRIVE AND THE FUTURE 


A ES. HINCHELIF FE 


From the beginning of the Second World War until the present time, the 
study in Great Britain of markets has receded into the background and 
thoughts of industrialists, ardently led by Cabinet Ministers and other Govern- 
ment spokesmen, have been concentrated on production. This is inevitable in 
war and was especially so after Lend-Lease came into being. Our survival 
depended upon the output of guns, tanks, aircraft and bombs, and not on the 
exchange of goods with other countries: hence government departments and 
factory managers did their utmost to endow the workshops with the maximum 
enthusiasm for output. The nation was rightly proud of our total war effort 
which was achieved by the concentration of every man, woman and machine, 
on pure production coupled with a cut in exports of 71 per cent, and in civilian 
consumption of 21 per cent. The production aspect of our affairs thus over- 
shadowed the commercial aspect and has done so for longer than most of us 
expected ; in other words the sellers’ market has had a long run. 

All this has led us to behave as though we were no longer a nation of 
traders and merchants, but a purely productive concern which has the good 
fortune to be sheltered from competition. It was therefore perhaps a natural 
corollary that the Export Drive should open with a rough and ready statement 
of production targets. This approach was as rudimentary as it was quick and 
easy. It had the unfortunate effect of giving the impression that we had only 
to produce more, and curtail civilian supplies, in order to overcome our dif- 
ficulties, aud some people are still talking as though this was the solution of 
the problem. Disillusionment on this matter is close at hand and it is well to 
remind ourselves that we rose to greatness as a nation of traders, that our 
commercial genius will have to be recaptured, and our nose for markets will 
have to be keener than ever if we are to pay our way. 

I am sure the crude announcement of the export targets must have raised 
doubts and anxieties in the minds of most of us, and they were probably quite 
different from the anxieties which appeared to be uppermost in the official 
minds. The chief official worry appeared to be whether the quantitative pro- 
duction would be large enough to enable the targets to be realized. Our worry 
was whether production would be concentrated on the right goods. The 
Government seem mainly concerned with a programme to tide over our im- 
mediate economic ends. We are concerned with supplying markets which 
have a long-term potential. 

May I elaborate these anxieties a little further. The announcement of the 
targets was accompanied by the statement that raw materials and labour would 
only be allocated on the basis of export performance and that firms unable to 
export sufficiently would have to go out of production. Such an announcement 
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would be all very well if it were related to a scientific survey of industries and 
markets, but it is full of danger when related to an unrealistic programme of 
arbitrary percentage increases on the exports of 1938 or 1946. I think it is 
fairly generally agreed that, in the long run, foreigners will look to the United 
Kingdom less for the simpler basic manufactures which they will produce 
themselves, and more for a variety of newer and more specialized products 
or those which present technical difficulty. 

At various times in our history displaced persons from the European 
Continent have brought their technical knowledge to the shelter of the United 
Kingdom and have enabled us to develop valuable new industries. Conti- 
nental tyrants have been our benefactors in this respect, and Hitler was no 
exception. Since the war, German scientific discoveries have been placed at 
our disposal and the work of our scientists is becoming more available than 
previously for industrial application. There is thus every opportunity for 
industrial progress in novelties. But new industries must generally establish 
themselves in our home market before they can ply their trade abroad, or 
at any rate, make a valuable contribution to our exports. By allocating raw 
materials on the basis of current exports we may therefore stifle development 
of newer products which would make a most important contribution to our 
export trade, and may even be a key to our salvation, once they have 
established their position in the home market. 

The selection of export markets on the criterion of immediate needs for 
a particular currency is liable to conflict with our long-term interests. When 
supplies are insufficient to satisfy everyone, customers who are likely to 
continue buying from us should be cultivated in preference to those who are 
making a convenience of us to meet a temporary shortage. It is downright 
bad business to starve a market which would normally continue to rely on us 
for its supplies in favour of one which is determined to make itself independent. 
The former customer, however loyal, will be forced to look for alternative 
suppliers, and competitors will take advantage of the situation. This is 
especially the case where the goods withheld are virtually raw materials for 
further processing in a local industry. No country likes having its factories 
held up, and once this happens it will do its best to make itself independent 
of the country which failed it, either by finding alternative sources of supply 
or some substitute material. 

Let us therefore consider what should be the main essentials of export 
policy to yield the best results for the country in the long run. 

We are planning on a national scale now and can ill afford to make mis- 
takes. Our livelihood depends on it. The private firm misjudges the prospects, 
loses its money, and outside a very small circle no one is affected. The conse- 
quences of national misjudgement are such that policy must be based on the 
most reliable information and then applied with the soundest possible judge- 
ment. If John Bull & Co. Ltd. is to become a successful exporting concern, 
its directors will have to devote special attention to three things : 
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(1) The most suitable goods to sell. 
(2) The best markets to trade in. 
(3) The best conversion value (in other words, the best national profit). 

Generally speaking the most suitable goods would be those which other 
countries of the world wish to buy from us and are likely to continue buying 
from us. Catering for temporary scarcity is all very well, but plant and labour 
is not very flexible especially where mass production is concerned. Sudden 
cessation of demand could leave large units of production high and dry, so 
we must weigh up the future prospects and this calls for imagination and 
some kind of market research. It is no use imagining that the less developed 
countries will be content to be agriculturists and nothing else. Imagine our- 
selves in their position, and we can readily understand their inclination for 
other occupations. In their eyes industry denotes wealth, power in war, and 
a variety of openings in life—all things for which men hanker. So some com- 
modities which they are ready to import today they will soon be making 
for themselves. We must bear this probability in mind. 

Market research is called for to investigate trends and tastes, standards of 
living, competition, openings for new articles and improvements of present 
goods. It has been noticeable that whereas reports of the working parties 
set up to inquire into our industries have advocated market research, the 
country’s export drive seems to have been launched on no such scientific basis, 
but on clumsy, random figures. I agree that market research is rather high 
sounding ; but at the very least it is reliable market information such as sensible 
exporting firms compile for themselves by a variety of contacts. At a recent 
conference on the subject held in Manchester, however, it was something much 
more, viz., the compilation of unbiased public and private reactions which 
can provide a reliable guide. I would want to employ it in connection with 
the vexed question of British car exports. What is the real role of the British 
car industry? Is it for standardized medium powered cars? Is it for special 
models and high grade cars? Is it for a good, but limited, sale of small cars? 
I would prefer not to rely on superficial impressions but rather to conduct 
research into the various markets and sum up the results. I should certainly 
want something of this kind before I starved other industrialists of steel in 
favour of motor manufacturers. 

Accepting the broad principle that the customer is always right, which is 
a sound basis to start from in competitive trading, there is a wide variety of 
exports amongst which we can shift the emphasis of our effort. For the basis 
of this discussion I divide them as follows: technical and specialized goods, © 
ordinary consumer goods, component and semi-manufactured goods, invisible 
exports, capital goods and technical services. 


Technical and Specialized Goods. As we have to try to earn dollars and 
other currency from developed and industrialized countries, the specialized and 
technical products are highly important. The United States is, of course, the 
pre-eminent example. In textiles she does not really need anything from us. 
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She can make most things, and can afford to buy the finest silk, so it is a 
matter of catering for a vogue. It is a vogue to buy the finest quality poplin 
for shirtings, and the finest worsteds for mens’ suitings. It is also a vogue 
to have the finest English pottery associated with the best known English 
names, and, of course, Scotch whisky. There are other dollar earners which 
should not be left out of account, such as, the Memoirs of Winston Churchill 
or of the Duke of Windsor and the inflated earnings of British film stars. 
This type of export needs to be studied and organized to bring the best results. 
Moreover, by the application of our latest scientific techniques, allied with 
market research, some new products may appeal on their merits, or a vogue 
be created for them. We can imagine that some new method of adornment, 
or some new kind of pulsometer capable of estimating the effectiveness of the 
Joe Louis punch, or the result of political elections, might well be a best seller. 
But market research is called for to sum up the possibilities and to give a 
clue to the best manner in which a new fashion can be most appropriately 
launched. Briefly, it is my opinion that everything should be done to en- 
courage the development of specialized and technical productions even at the 
risk of wasting some raw materials. When the larger nations with raw 
materials on their doorsteps begin to saturate the world with their standard 
wares, someone will be needed to answer the call for something different, for 
something of artistic and technical merit instead of the commonplace. That 
role is ours if we are ready to assume it. 


Consumer Goods. The export of ordinary consumer goods was certainly 
our job in the early years of this century. The figures for cotton textiles 
in 1913, which were our largest export, speak for themselves: the total 
United Kingdom production was 8,000 million yards; exports amounted to 
nearly 7,000 million yards, of which nearly 3,000 million yards went to India, 
consisting mainly of simple cloth to cover the nakedness of people with the 
very lowest standard of living. What a contrast with 1947 figures when 
our total production was running at under 2,000 million yards, and exports 
about 500 million yards! During 1947, India took only about 10 million yards. 

There is no need to repeat the story of Japanese competition and the 
Indian tariffs and boycotts; but this is one of the examples which should 
remind us that it is unwise to put too much reliance on permanent demand 
for large quantities of the simpler consumer goods. In the first place, they 
are subject to the full blast of competition from producers with lower wage 
standards and, in the second place, these are the type of imports which are most 
liable to be supplanted by local industrialization. 

Cheap selling in itself is not necessarily a solution. I do not, of course, 
suggest that the price factor can be disregarded; far from it. But I do recall 
arguments before the Indian Tariff Board some years back when we were 
trying to make a case for a reduction in the textile tariffs. The Indians argued 
that we were so efficient that they needed a protective duty of at least 25 per 
cent to prevent us from swamping the market. We argued that our costs were 
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so high that they would be safe with a much lower duty or even none at all. 
It became quite clear that the cheaper we sold the higher the tariffs would 
have to be. In such circumstances it is pointless to press either capital or 
labour for sacrifices in pursuit of trade which a foreign country is determined 
to keep in its own hands. When this happens it is time to transfer one’s 
energies to something different. 

Therefore in planning the volume of exports in such goods, and that 
may mean the size of the industries producing them, we must survey the 
prospects thoroughly. It is true that this section of manufactured products is 
bound to form a very substantial part of our exports and that the demand is 
still great. But we should do our utmost to size up the probable trends, and 
not direct man-power and materials into producing things which are likely 
to be redundant when conditions become more normal. 


Component and Semi-manufactured Goods. Most of our modern consumer 
goods need to go through several processes of manufacture before they are in a 
form ready for use by the public. Processes often take place in separate 
factories, some of which require much more expensive capital outlay than others. 
In many instances component parts are the specialized product of separate 
industries. Thus in newly industrialized countries it is generally uneconomic 
to cater for every process and component. The plant required for some of the 
processes is often too large and uneconomic to balance with the local con- 
sumption of a particular finished article. So it is best to import components 
for assembly or semi-manufactured articles for further processing. The cycle, 
motor and textile industries are all cases in point. There is no cycle firm in 
the United Kingdom which manufactures every part of a complete bicycle 
ready for the road. The frame, the tyres, the chain, the saddle, the bell, the 
pump and the lamp are all manufactured by specialists and assembled by the 
cycle firm. In textiles, spinning, weaving, knitting, bleaching, dyeing and 
printing precede the making of garments. A country needs to progress a 
long way on the road of industrialization before it can be self-supporting in 
all the processes of industries like this. But once it starts assembling cycles or 
making garments, the supply of components for the missing links becomes of 
paramount importance. I shall deal with this further when I refer to conversion 
value. But suffice it to say that a cycle industry in a less developed country may 
well rely on imported chains, and a textile industry on imported yarn, both of 
which may be uneconomic to produce on the spot. 

In my opinion it is most important as a matter of long-term policy to set 
ourselves out to supply component and semi-manufactured goods to countries 
requiring them. It gives us a direct link with industries in those countries 
which, instead of appealing to their governments for tariffs or restrictions 
against us, as in the case of fully finished articles for sale to the consumer, are 
anxious that such components shall enter as cheaply as possible. If a local 
manufacturing sequence is once based upon components from the United 
Kingdom, the demand is likely to continue provided the supply is reliable and 
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the price is reasonably economic. Such a trade is less liable to be disturbed: 
by minor price competition than a trade in finished consumption goods. No 
export policy can be wisely conceived and planned unless full attention is 
given to our prospects as an exporter of components. 


Invisible Exports. Invisible exports are generally thought of as com- 
mission earned by services such as shipping, banking and insurance, together 
with interest on foreign investments, tourists, etc. But there is another source 
of exchange, the importance of which does not always receive the attention 
it deserves, viz., the merchanting and shipping of commodities from one foreign 
country to another through British firms. This is a particularly British form 
of business arising from the adventurous and enterprising spirit of commercial 
people and the building up of a reputation for reliability and straight dealing. 
It requires the best possible contacts and a first class knowledge of markets. 
It brings grist to the mill without any demand on scarce raw materials and 
labour. Many a foreign manufacturer rests easier in his mind when buying 
raw materials if he can feel that there is a British firm to come back on, and 
a reliable system of arbitration to protect him. This is particularly the case 
when foreign shippers demand the opening of credits before goods are shipped. 
In unsettled markets such as have prevailed recently, foreigners have been 
willing to pay handsome margins for the services of British firms—surely a 
most valuable business to the country in our present straits. Sometimes the 
trade has been hampered by clumsy exchange restrictions. It has not been 
given much prominence in connection with the export drive. But in any long- 
term export policy it should surely be given its rightful place and encouraged 
in every way. 


Capital Equipment. I am not one of those who believe that it would be in 
our interests to refuse to comply with the demand to export capital equipment. 
If we are to remain a workshop of the world we must produce what the world 
wants from us. Other countries certainly want capital equipment more than 
anything else, mainly because it fits in with their own development plans, and 
because only an advanced industrial country can supply it. Two arguments 
are advanced against our exporting machines and capital goods. The first is 
that we kill our own industries by enabling the importing countries to produce 
goods which they would otherwise buy from us; the second is that we need all 
the new equipment at home to modernize our own industries. The former 
argument in my opinion has the lesser force. If foreign countries are determ- 
ined to buy factory equipment they will ultimately get it from somewhere. 
Before the war there were several sources of supply. There will be again. 
Moreover, once industries abroad are equipped with our plant we can look 
for a recurring export, not too subject to price cutting, of spare parts, re- 
placements and additions. In other words we create for ourselves a most 
valuable long-term market. 

The argument that we need the equipment ourselves is a very cogent one at 
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the present time. But if we follow it to its logical conclusion and refuse to 
export capital goods until we have installed all we should like at home, we 
shall in effect be basing our future export policy too much on the supply of 
consumer goods, which are the most vulnerable to competition and restrictions. 
At the same time we shall also be faced with the greatest difficulty in securing 
our own essential imports. We can certainly get a great deal more from many 
countries in return for capital goods than for most of the consumer goods we 
have to offer. It is this fact which has enabled our negotiators to employ the 
“greengrocer” technique, viz., if you will take what we want to sell you can 
have what you want to buy. It is to be hoped that this type of bargaining 
will not be a regular feature of our trading, for it will not encourage people to 
trade with us if they can possibly go elsewhere. But in our present straits it 
seems inevitable. 

In short, on the question of exporting capital goods I would say this: (1) 
they should be definitely regarded as a good long-term export ; (2) with regard 
to our own present needs, the position should be most carefully surveyed. 
The importance of re-equipment varies from industry to industry and the 
industry with the best long-term potential has the best claim for priority. The 
production of capital goods themselves will, in fact, require new capital equip- 
ment. Equally, an important industry, such as steel, must somehow be 
modernized, so one cannot make a sweeping statement. But it seems obvious 
that we cannot retain all we should like, and the emphasis should be on 
exporting all we can spare rather than on retaining all we can use. 


Technical Services. Closely related to the export of capital goods I regard 
the supply of technical services. In the long run it will surely be a most 
appropriate role for us not only to supply capital equipment but to instal the 
plant and service it as well. This will in turn help us to sell more of it. 
Technical “know how” and skill is likely to be one of our most important 
exports for which other countries will pay handsomely. The demand should 
be much enhanced by the rapidity of air transport. What can be more natural 
than for people buying our capital goods to ring up for expert advisers, 
skilled engineers, fitters and technicians of every kind, together with spare 
parts? They can be transported to the other side of the world almost as 
quickly as we have been accustomed to move from one part of our island to 
another. This is surely a most promising development for earning foreign 
exchange which should be established in its rightful place. Meantime, by 
vigorous research we must strive to keep our own productions a jump ahead 
of competitors. 


Markets. Under normal conditions the selection of markets would prob- 
ably not be a matter of supreme national concern. All markets would have to 
be cultivated. Exporters would concentrate on those outlets which suited 
them best and all firms would be sharply on the lookout for markets neglected 
by their competitors. All would have an eye on the most promising long- 
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term prospect, and the countries which seemed to offer this would ipso facto 
receive special attention. Unfortunately, this condiiton does not prevail 
when exports have to be directed to meet immediate currency requirements 
or to extract urgently needed imports. In these difficult circumstances the 
aim should be so to regulate our affairs that notwithstanding our inability to 
supply all that is wanted, we manage to foster commerce with those who will 
be our customers five to ten years hence. 

Without any rigid classification of markets I suggest that they are worth 
considering under the following heads: 

(1) Highly industrialized markets. 

(2) High standard of living and developing markets. 

(3) Under-developed and low standard of living markets. 
(4) Undeveloped colonial territories. 

Countries in category (1) can only be regarded as a field for specialities ; 
those in (2), (3) and (4) will all want capital goods. More specialized plant 
will be wanted for category (2); the more ordinary industrial plant for 
category (3); and for category (4) there will probably be less demand for 
industrial equipment and more for general contracting and transport develop- 
ment. In consumer goods, categories (3) and (4) may be expected to offer 
expanding markets as their standard of living improves, and category (2) may 
be a contracting market except for components and more complicated 
appliances. It will therefore be unfortunate if we have to direct consumer 
goods from the under-developed and undeveloped countries to those which 
will only take them temporarily, thus allowing competitors the chance to 
establish themselves where we least want them. Capital goods and coal are 
our best bargaining counters at present, and must therefore be sent where 
they can produce the best results. But consumer goods, which will become 
more and more competitive, should as far as possible be earmarked for those 
who will continue to want them. 


Conversion Value. One would think it was obvious that the most valuable 
exports are those which can earn the largest surplus over the cost of labour 
and raw materials. I should not have thought it worthwhile mentioning this 
were it not for an impression, prevalent in some official quarters, that made-up 
garments are a better export than cloth, and cloth than yarn. This seems to 
display a dangerous lack of understanding. 

It is true that made-up garments entail more work by British labour on the 
imported raw cotton, but they are not extensively wanted by our customers. 
The making of garments either by stitching or knitting is such a simple process 
that it is done locally in nearly every country. The installation of knitting 
and sewing machines needs very little capital and is eminently suitable for the 
simplest experiment in industrialization, thus calling for tariff protection. Local 
makers-up are regular customers for our cloth. No doubt there is a profitable 
trade to be done in models of outstanding design, but the rest of it would have 
to be at cut prices to jump local tariffs and compete with local industry. Yarn 
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on the other hand is wanted badly by local industries and cloth by local makers- 
up. So we may be faced with a position something like this: A given weight 
of yarn takes, say, 10 units of labour to produce, and can be expected to earn 
a margin equivalent to 5 labour units. When converted into cloth it takes a 
further 10 units of labour to manufacture and still earns a margin of 5 labour 
units. When converted into garments it takes, say, a further 5 units of labour 
to manufacture, and in this state earns a margin of 5 labour units or probably 
less. Thus there is much less chance of keeping civil servants, bureaucrats, 
or if you like, spivs and drones, out of garments. They should be anxious for 
their own sakes to see that labour is used where 25 units can keep 12% of 
them rather than where the same number of labour units can only provide 
for 5. It is not therefore sound theory that the more work we put into goods 
the more valuable export they necessarily become. Like other aspects of our 
export trade, conversion value calls for thorough study and appreciation. 
There is in fact all the difference in the world between exporting to provide 
for essential imports and exporting to avoid unemployment. Moreover, it is 
quite obvious that with our present hordes of unproductive people, only exports 
which earn a substantial margin over production costs are of any use to us. 


I have quoted from one industry only but the case can apply with equal force 
to others. 


Planning and Negotiations. The foregoing may or may not be accepted 
as a fair summary of the factors which should be taken into account in 
providing for an enduring export trade. Even if such an assessment is unsound 
at some points, it is an attempt at an objective approach based on experience. 
Everyone responsible for business policy knows how difficult it often is to 
reconcile present necessity with future prospects; but as a business man one 
naturally goes through the quick mental process “is there a future in it?” 
One hopes this query is equally prevalent in the minds of those who are 
directing the Export Drive; but one fears they may be too obsessed with the 
political repercussions of our economic predicament to give it the attention 
it deserves. Only those who have all the facts can judge, and we have not. 
One unfortunate fact we must recognize is this: In our international bargain- 
ing at the moment the dice are rather loaded against us. We more desper- 
ately need the things we want to import than the rest of the world needs the 
things we have to sell. The war devastation has cut down the alternative 
sources of European food supply. We have cut down our imports of essentials, 
but those essentials are vital and the world knows it; so the price rises 
against us and our negotiators are forced to comply with demands which may 
not really suit us, or go without. Consequently, in all this tangle of bilateral 
agreements it must be impossible to stick rigidly to a plan. 

Some things the rest of the world requires more desperately than others, 
in fact almost as badly as we need food. Coal seems to be one of them, 
capital goods and components another. To some countries British-made ships 
and aircraft will have a special appeal. Our negotiators are bound to be pressed 
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to send these where they can produce the best return for us. All this we 
recognize as well as the almost insuperable difficulty of sticking to a policy in 
present circumstances. 

It is certainly not an easy problem to answer, but I should approach it in 
this way: I should first of all try to avoid being misled by temporary illusions 
arising out of abnormal shortages. I should have at my elbow a set of 
principles to guide me along the right path in planning and negotiating. They 
should be compiled after discussion with the best body of consultants in the 
country. I should strive to infringe them as little as possible. I am not com- 
petent to formulate all of them, but I feel they should contain the following: 


I must weigh up the potentialities of each country, and employ scien- 
tific market research. 


I must trade with countries who can be expected to continue buying 
from us, and not be misled by temporary shortages. - 


I must not kill new industries but, on the other hand, must encourage 
new scientific application. 


I must not divert labour and materials into the wrong industries and 
make the mistake of relying on goods in which we shall not be com- 
petitive. 


I must study real conversion value and remember the bureaucrats we 
have to provide for. 


I must encourage specialities, technical services and invisible exports. 


I must constantly ask myself “is there a future in it?” and if I am not 
sure I must consult the best opinion. 


With some such list of commandments compiled with the help of experts 
I should feel better fortified to wade into the morass of raw material and 
labour allocations, and into the bilateral jungle, and better able to put things 
to the touchstone. 

I feel that a great deal of our bargaining will have to be indirect; in other 
words, via raw materials such as West African cocoa, Australian wool, 
Malayan rubber and other things still to be developed in the colonial terri- 
tories of Africa. These may be more in demand by hard-currency countries 
than some of our manufactured goods. All we have to dispose of in this 
country is coal, manufacturing capacity, technical skill and service and scientific 
knowledge. Are these enough to square our foreign balances? They will have 


to be handled astutely if they are to do so. At least we must make the most 
of them. 


Address at Chatham House 
February 19, 1948. 











THE COMINFORM AND WORLD 
COMMUNISM 


DENIS HEALEY 


WHEN on October 5, 1947, nine European Communist Parties announced 
their decision to set up an Information Bureau in Belgrade, popular opinion 
generally interpreted the step as a revival of the Communist International 
which had been formally disbanded on May 15, 1943, and the convenience of 
having a single word, Cominform, to apply to all the manifestations of world 
Communism has since encouraged faulty analysis of current events on a scale 
which, taken alone, would justify the establishment of the Cominform as a 
move in psychological warfare. An accurate evaluation of the Cominform 
demands knowledge of the evolution of world Communism over thirty years, 
and of the character and organization of a modern Communist Party. 

The First and Second Internationals existed to co-ordinate by free dis- 
cussion the attitude of socialist groups in every country towards all major 
political issues—on the assumption that these issues were essentially similar 
for every party. The same general aim inspired the foundation of the Third 
or Communist International though Lenin, disgusted with the disintegration 
of the Second International under the strain of war, insisted on an effective 
discipline to ensure common action. For five years, from 1919 to 1924, the 
Comintern represented a genuinely co-operative effort by all Communist 
Parties to achieve a world revolution they believed to be imminent. During 
this period the Russian Communist Party exercised a dominant but not an 
exclusive influence. Indeed, in 1922 the Comintern attempted to bargain 
with the Second International by promising concessions in Soviet policy 
towards Georgia and towards the Social Revolutionaries in Russia. Though 
Soviet influence was usually decisive, the outstanding leaders of the Russian 
Communist Party were too occupied with their own domestic problems to 
spare time for the Comintern, where the Soviet representatives were inferior 
both in status and ability. The record of these first five years was of con- 
tinual failure. Both the Comintern centre itself and the various national Com- 
munist Parties were obsessed by a rigid dogmatism. In particular, the attempt 
of the Western parties to copy the pattern which had proved successful in 
Russia was disastrous; they failed completely to understand nationalism and 
the peasant problem. Real opportunities for revolution in Hungary, Germany, 
Bulgaria and Poland were mishandled with catastrophic results, and the two 
largest parties outside Russia which had adhered to the Comintern, the 
Socialist Parties of Italy and Norway, were deliberately forced out again by 
a narrow sectarianism. 

For the next five years, until 1929, as the Soviet State grew in power, 
the Comintern was increasingly drawn into the factional struggles through 
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which Stalin gradually consolidated his personal dictatorship inside Russia— 
first against Trotsky, then against Zinoviev, then against Bukharin. Gradu- 
ally the dependence of International Communism on the Soviet Union be- 
came more explicit; at the Fourteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U. in 1925, 
Stalin declared : 


There are being created two principal but polar centers of attraction . . . 
in the world: the Anglo-American center for the bourgeois governments and 
the Soviet Union for the workers of the west and the revolutionary east. 
England and America attract by their riches, from them one can obtain 
credits ; the Soviet Union attracts by its revolutionary experience. 

Simultaneously, free public discussion of Comintern policy began to 
disappear; the Sixth World Congress in 1928 was the last in which any 
variety of views was expressed. In 1929 Stalin’s nominees, Molotov, Manu- 
ilsky and Kuusinen, assumed control of the Comintern apparatus; since that 
date the Comintern has been exclusively an instrument of the Russian State. 
Public discussion has played no part in the formation of Comintern policy; 
the Seventh and last World Congress in 1935 was called to explain and 
publicize a change of policy which had already been decided and even, in 
some cases, put into operation. 

It is, perhaps, worth recalling that the first action of the Stalinist tri- 
umvirate in 1929 was to initiate a catastrophic period of “left-wing extrem- 
ism.” Convinced that the world economic crisis heralded the final collapse of 
capitalism, the Communist Parties concentrated their main efforts on liquidat- 
ing those parties which competed with them for the support of the working 
class. The Social Democrats were branded as Social Fascists and blood- 
hounds of the bourgeoisie. In Germany there were times when the Com- 
munists co-operated openly with the Nazis to bring down their Socialist 
rivals. 

The New Deal in the United States and Nazism in Germany demon- 
strated the failure of “left-wing extremism” and the falsity of the assumptions 
on which it was based. As the fascist threat to the Soviet Union grew, the 
transition to “right-wing opportunism” became complete with the emergence 
in 1935 of Dimitrov and Togliatti as spokesmen for the Comintern. This was 
the period of the Popular Fronts and the struggle for collective security. For 
the first time in France, a Communist Party succeeded in identifying itself 
with national tradition ; and in Spain the anti-revolutionary spirit was carried 
so far that the Communist Party used fascist methods to suppress the 
P.O.U.M. (Partido Obrero de Unificacion Markista). Later the Soviet- 
German Pact of 1939 and the German attack on Russia in 1941 each brought 
a corresponding revolution in Comintern policy. 

By 1943, Comintern policy had undergone eight major revolutions—each 
one a ponderous swing from one extreme to the other like a steam-roller 
loose in the hold of a storm-tossed ship, and each of these revolutions had 
been mechanically enforced on every party in the International. Resistance to 
changes in policy was met always by expulsion. Thus every single party in 
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the Comintern—with the characteristic exception of the British—had had 
its leadership purged at least once. At one time almost all the members of 
the Swedish Party had been expelled, and the Polish Party was completely 
disbanded in 1939, 

On the other hand, inside each Communist Party real power was now 
concentrated in a small core of men—usually about 5 per cent of the total 
membership—who had survived every purge and deviation, for whom the 
interests of their own country and of world revolution were identical with 
those of the Soviet State, as interpreted by the rulers of the Soviet State. 
Dimitrov, as Chairman of the Communist International, expressed this con- 
viction clearly in his interesting apologia for the Russo-German Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact in 1939: 

The historical dividing line between the forces of fascism, war and 
capitalism, on the one hand, and the forces of peace, democracy and Socialism, 
on the other hand, is in fact becoming the attitude towards the Soviet Union, 
and not the formal attitude towards Soviet power and socialism in general, 
but the attitude to the Soviet Union, which has been carrying on a real exis- 
tence for twenty years already, with its untiring struggle against enemies, 


with its dictatorship of the working class and the Stalin Constitution, with 
the leading role of the Party of Lenin and Stalin.’ 


There is thus no meaning in the problem which so often torments non- 
Communists—whether the primary aim of Russian or Communist policy is 
the extension of Soviet power or world revolution—since no conceivable 
conflict between the two aims can ever arise for Communists. In fact, how- 
ever, since the Communist Parties outside Russia, and the Comintern itself, 
had failed in every test, the idea of a revolution carried on simultaneously in 
all countries had been replaced by the idea of a revolution growing with the 
territorial aggrandisement of the Soviet State. So every national Communist 
Party was prepared if necessary to sacrifice its own revolutionary oppor- 
tunities as a contribution to Soviet foreign policy. 

Parallel with this evolution of the Comintern there had been evolution 
in the structure, ideology and technique of the Communist Parties thee 
selves. The nucleus of every party was now a small body of devoted men 
whose spiritual personality had been obliterated by automatic conformity over 
two decades. The inhuman character of the trained Communist impressed 
all observers. The Communist élite was a secret army of intelligent and 
courageous robots, a religious society without God, in which rationalization 
replaced rationality, the organized replaced the organic. 

Since the whole organization was highly centralized and mechanically 
disciplined, a simple faith in the primacy of Russian interests adequately re- 
placed the intellectual apparatus of the Marxist and Leninist critique. But 
the old political vocabulary survived as a jargon for decorating casuistry ; 
the law of contradiction vanished before the magic of dialectics. The Com- 
munists held that no moral relation could subsist between themselves and 
any person or group outside them. Thus any alliance with external bodies 


1George Dimitrov, The United Front (New York, International Publications), 
pp. 279-80. 
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must be temporary, and only just so durable as the Communist interest in 
maintaining it. Finally despairing of revolution by an open mass assault on 
the power of the bourgeois State, the Communist Parties developed tech- 
niques for capturing the State machine by infiltration of its strong points, 
and by exploiting both the grievances and the idealism of its supporters. Thus 
round the inner core swarmed a flux of temporary members attracted by 
the latest policy of the Party, who in most cases dropped out after a year or 
two. And outside the Party itself support was mobilized for the Party’s aims 
through a multitude of organizations, political or cultural, in which the Com- 
munists played no obvious part themselves. 

The world-wide movement so composed was no longer dependent on the 
public existence of a Communist International. Co-ordination of strategy 
by public discussion had ceased long ago. Secret instructions could be con- 
veyed in many ways without risk of discovery. The general lines of Russian 
orthodoxy on any problem were broadcast daily over the Soviet radio, and 
were available for careful study in many Communist journals. Indeed, by 
1943 the public organs of the Comintern were atrophied. More, the sur- 
vival of the name was a positive embarrassment in the discussion of peace 
aims between the Soviet Union and her allies. To soothe suspicions aroused 
by the formation of the Lublin Government the spectre which haunted Europe 
was formally laid by the disbanding of the Communist International. The 
reason given for this decision in the accompanying statement of the Com- 
intern Praesidium was as follows: “The organizational form for uniting the 
workers chosen by the First Congress of the Communist International has... 
more and more become outgrown by the movement’s development and by the 
increasing complexity of its problems in the separate countries, and has even 
become a hindrance to the further strengthening of the national working class 
Parties.””* 

The dissolution of the Comintern was entirely to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union and of world Communism. Although the public link with 
Moscow had gone, the central direction and control of all Communist Parties 
from a single source in Moscow remained unaltered. For example, War and 
the Working Class replaced the Communist International as a monthly en- 
cyclical. Gouzenko’s evidence in Canada shows that the staff of the Com- 
intern remained in Moscow and carried on its work. Indeed nothing demon- 
strates more clearly the purely formal nature of the change than the list of 
signatories to the Praesidium’s valedictory already quoted. They were: 


George Dimitrov, V. Kolarov (Bulgaria) 
Palmiro Togliatti, Bianco (Italy) 

Wilhelm Pieck, W. Florin (Germany) 
Klement Gottwald (Czechoslovakia) 
J. Koplenig (Austria) 

Otto Kuusinen, Lehtinen (Finland) 

D. Manuilsky (Ukraine) 


1Declaration issued May 15, 1943 on the occasion of the dissolution of the Comintern. 
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Andrei Zhdanov (Russia) 
Maurice Thorez, Andre Marty (France) 
Anna Pauker (Roumania) 
Matthias Rakosi (Hungary) 
Dolores Ibarruri (La Pasionaria) (Spain) 


Though the rein was looser, a twitch on it was still sufficient to com- 
mand obedience. But freed now from the embarrassment of continuous public 
responsibility to Moscow, the Communist Parties everywhere made great 
progress; war-time conditions favoured them in every way. The structure 
of a resistance movement demanded the type of organization and activity in 
which Communists were already expert—secrecy, centralized control, rigid 
discipline and all the techniques of illegal opposition. For this reason the 
Communists tended to become a driving force in the national struggle of many 
occupied countries; by their energy and determination they attracted to 
their ranks some of the best human material available. Within the resistance 
movements political divisions were as far as possible suppressed so that 
organized opposition to Communist control could not crystallize. 

When the war ended the Communists tried to convert the National 
Liberation Fronts into National Front Governments in which they could 
still retain the essential power even if by remote control. But except in 
Eastern Europe, under the shadow of the Red Army, this transformation 
could not be effected. The fall of Hitler had removed the bond which united 
Catholics, Socialists and Communists in resistance. Large sections of the 
population which had remained politically passive during the war or which 
had even collaborated with the invader, now re-entered the political arena, 
and it became clear that the so-called movements of national liberation had 
not always been representative of the whole nation. For the first time in 
six years the Communists faced political competition under rules which they 
had not fixed themselves. Moreover, a conflict between the interests of the 
Soviet Union and the national interests of many European States became 
apparent. In particular the countries of Western Europe were dependent 
on the United States for long-term economic aid which Russia could not 
provide. 

Nevertheless, the Communists were slow to realize that their chance 
of taking power in Western Europe was over. Their early electoral successes 
in France and Italy encouraged them to believe that, given time, they could 
mobilize sufficient popular support to secure the governmental influence 
needed to capture the State apparatus from within. They therefore at- 
tempted to exploit every sectional interest or grievance in order to increase 
their voting strength, appealing in turn, or even at the same time, to the 
peasants, the farmers, the urban proletariat, even the small business man. 
Dogmatic Marxism was rarely obtruded; instead, chauvinism, religion and 
every motor element in social psychology were geared to the machinery of 
Communist propaganda. Moreover, they aimed at persuading all their elec- 
toral supporters to join their Party; in Italy it is taken for granted that the 
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total vote obtained by the Communist Party in any election will be the same 
as the number of Communist Party members and their dependants. But this 
Machiavellianism soon defeated itself. On the one hand the Parties became 
dangerously extended by incompatible promises to opposing groups of the 
population, and their strategy became transparent. On the other hand the 
Communist Parties themselves, enormously inflated by indiscriminate recruit- 
ment, were no longer reliable instruments in the hands of their tiny élite. 
The full extent of this unreliability did not however become apparent until 
the collapse of the French general strike in December 1947. 

It is possible that one reason why the Communists over-estimated their 
chances in Western Europe was the apparent success of a similar strategy 
in Eastern Europe, where in reality the decisive factor was always Russian 
intervention. In Eastern Europe the Communist policy was to obtain, through 
National Front Governments, the assistance of non-Communists in building 
the machinery of a State. Then when an adequate administrative apparatus 
was in operation, and they had consolidated their control of the police and 
armed forces, the Communists eliminated each of their allies in turn—the 
bourgeois parties by suppression, the Socialists by fusion. Until the final stage 
was reached, they were as opportunist in propaganda and indiscriminate in 
recruitment as their comrades in the West. But they were playing through- 
out with marked cards. The initial presence of the Red Army, or the active 
intervention of Soviet representatives, was an essential element in Communist 
success in every country of Eastern Europe, except perhaps Yugoslavia, 
where from the outset the Communists possessed a large army and police- 
force of their own. 

The contrast between the situation of the Communists in Eastern and 
Western Europe became most marked in 1947, when both in Italy and in 
France the Communist Parties found themselves outside the government 
for the first time since the war. While in Italy the Communists were de- 
liberately forced out of office by the Christian Democratic Prime Minister, 
in France the removal of the Communists could have undoubtedly been 
avoided if their ministers had wished it; there is evidence to show that the 
Communists left the Government mainly for their own tactical reasons. But 
infinitely more important than the local setbacks of the West European 
Communists was the emergence of an active American foreign policy which 
set the limit of Communist expansion on the Stettin-Trieste line. Though 
the Truman doctrine was received with unanimous execration by all the 
Communist Parties in Europe, the Marshall Plan revealed differences of 
attitude among them which must have alarmed the Russians; at least in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary the Communist Parties themselves 
were anxious to share American bounty. Psychologically as well as politically 
the Marshall Plan was by far the most dangerous challenge to Soviet foreign 
policy since the war ended. 

It was in this situation that the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, France 
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and Italy met in Poland at the end of September 1947, and set up an Informa- 
tion Bureau in Belgrade. This was by no means the first time since the war 
that the leaders of European Communism had met together with their Soviet 
masters. For example, a similar meeting took place at the Congress of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party in December 1945, and it does not need 
stressing that at all times the leaders of all Communist Parties had been re- 
sponsive to criticism or suggestion from Moscow. So the first question raised 
by the meeting in Poland is why did the Communists feel it desirable to 
create in public an international organization called the Cominform, which 
would inevitably reawaken all the suspicions to allay which the Comintern 
had been disbanded. Why too, did this organization include only two Parties 
from Western Europe, the French and Italian? 

It is immediately apparent that the Cominform has not, yet at least, 
assumed those functions in relation to world Communism which have been 
exercised directly by the Soviet State since the Comintern was dissolved. The 
staff collected for the Cominform offices in Belgrade consists mainly of minor 
Communist functionaries from Central and Eastern Europe. The delegates 
who attended the first meeting of the Cominform bureau in January 1948 
were not in the first rank of their respective Parties, though most of the 
Parties did send their leading representatives to the congress of the Italian 
Communist Party held in Milan at approximately the same time. The fort- 
nightly journal For a Lasting Peace and for a People’s Democracy produced 
by the Cominform in Russian, French and English, is uninteresting and not 
widely circulated. So far, its eight closely printed pages have been mainly 
devoted to reprints of four-hour speeches made by Communist leaders, scraps 
of news already available elsewhere, and amateurish attacks on leading Demo- 
cratic Socialists. Though it assembles some useful material, the Cominform 
journal cannot be compared for political interest with Imprecorr, the pre-war 
weekly of the Communist International. Despite rumours to the contrary, no 
further Communist Parties have adhered to the Cominform since its founda- 
tion. There have of course been gatherings of Communist leaders which 
journalists have associated with the Cominform—Herta Kuusinen’s meeting 
with the Scandinavian Communists in Oslo in January 1948, the Congress of 
Asiatic Youth in Delhi, the establishment of the Pan Pacific Secretariat of 
Wharf and Shipping Workers in Sydney. But there is no more reason to 
make the Cominform responsible for these events than for the Marxist revo- 
lution in the Solomons last year, or the World Youth Congress in Prague. 

Many people have seen the marked acceleration in Communist consoli- 
dation of Eastern Europe as a result of the Cominform. But here again it is 
dangerous to treat post hoc as propter hoc. The process of consolidation was 
well under way before the Cominform was founded—and the recent increase 
in tempo is adequately explained by the coincidence of need and opportunity ; 
by autumn 1947, the Communists ran few risks in publicly victimizing the 
peasant leaders Petkov, Maniu, Mikolayezyk and Iovanovitch, in forcing 
fusion on the Socialist Parties or even in preparing their Czech coup d'état; 
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and it was urgent for them to demonstrate publicly that organized opposition 
was no longer possible in Eastern Europe, before the European Recovery 
Programme could expose the population to new temptations. Similarly the 
alliance negotiated by Russia with Roumania, Hungary and Finland, and the 
thickening network of internal alliances in Eastern Europe is explained not by 
the founding of the Cominform, but by the operation of the peace treaties 
whose absence had previously made alliances with ex-enemy countries im- 
possible. The most interesting new development in Eastern Europe since 
the Cominform is probably the concentration of power in the hands of Com- 
munists who have spent most of their lives in Russia, at the expense of local 
Communists whose reputation was won by hard work in the national under- 
ground movements. Patrascanu, the Roumanian Minister of Justice, has been 
dismissed for “bourgeois deviations,” and in January 1948 the Central Com- 
mittee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, which had consisted of fourteen 
members of whom only four were “Muscovites,” was reduced to seven 
members of whom five are “Muscovites.” But again these changes cannot 
be attributed to the work of the Cominform. In fact it is not easy to point 
to a single major development in Eastern Europe of which the Cominform 
is the most probable cause. 

The same can be said of every country in Western Europe with the 
exception of France and Italy. There have of course been some changes. In 
Holland the leadership of the Communist Party passed from a “right-winger” 
to a more sectarian “leftist.” In Belgium a short-lived strike wave caused by 
a sudden rise in the cost of living was ascribed by the Government to Com- 
munist agitation. In Britain as usual the Communist leaders donned sackcloth 
with a silk lining; while declaring their intention of opposing increases in 
production which were not linked with higher wage-rates, they gave special 
dispensation to their most powerful trade union leader, and their change of 
policy has not yet noticeably affected their activities. In Germany, the calling 
of the People’s congress and Russian pressure on their allies in Berlin were 
reactions to the growing consolidation of the Western zones. 

It is clearly in Italy and France, where the Communist Parties had 
achieved an influence unparalleled in Western Europe, that we must seek the 
main causes and effects of the founding of the Cominform. The initial Con- 
ference in Poland stated that “the absence of contacts among the Communist 
Parties participating at this Conference is a serious shortcoming in the present 
situation. Experience has shown that such lack of contacts among the Com- 
munist Parties is wrong and harmful. The need for interchange of experi- 
ence and voluntary co-ordination of action of the various Parties is particu- 
larly keenly felt at the present time.’’* But the only Communist Parties at the 
conference which admitted serious mistakes were the French, and to a lesser 
extent, the Italian; moreover they were both publicly criticized by Zhdanov 
and Gomulka. The major sin of the French Communists was to have left the 
Government, and, worse, having left it, not to have thrown the blame on the 


1Reported in For a Lasting Peace and for a People’s Democracy, November 10, 1947. 
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American imperialists and their French agents. The Italian Party was less 
open to either of these charges. Having left their Governments, however, both 
Parties had been trying to return to office as soon as possible. The declaration 
of the Cominform suggests that this should not have been their strategic 
aim. The world was divided into two camps by the Stettin-Trieste line; the 
function of Communist Parties west of this line therefore became that of a 
fifth column in enemy territory; in particular, the French and Italian Parties 
should be prepared to sacrifice unreal prospects of obtaining power by demo- 
cratic means, so as to play their part in wrecking the Marshall Plan; “as to the 
US.S.R.,” said Zhdanov, “it will bend every effort in order that this plan 
be doomed to failure.” 

One can well imagine the Western delegates in Poland protesting to the 
Russians, as did their Eastern comrades the previous July (1947), that their 
power to damage the Marshall Plan would be infinitely greater if they were 
themselves members of the Governments participating in it, and that if the 
United States were foolish enough to give economic help to Communists, 
their folly should be exploited. As far as Italy is concerned, it seems that 
such arguments may have had some effect. Or it is possible that Togliatti, 
with his long personal experience as a Comintern leader, was prepared to 
incur the temporary displeasure of Moscow in a gamble on the success of his 
policy. In any case, though the Communists in Italy continued to aim 
mainly at an electoral success which would give them an opportunity of re- 
entering the Government, there is known to have been opposition inside the 
Party to some of the consequences of this policy, and at the same time the 
Communists have been preparing machinery for direct action against the 
State, through action committees and partisan formations. Togliatti himself 
at the Italian Communist Party congress in January 1948 referred to criticism 
from “leftists” who had misunderstood the Cominform’s strictures, and it is 
known that a minority of the Central Committee opposed common lists with 
the Socialist Party of Nenni. So the Communist electoral campaign com- 
bined the most extravagant opportunism with public threats of direct action 
if the elections were unsatisfactory. 

In France, however, the justice of Cominform criticisms was publicly ad- 
mitted, and the Communists have since aimed at accelerating the polariza- 
tion of French politics and eliminating the influence of the Socialists and 
M.R.P., even if the result was to put de Gaulle in power. The parallel with 
Communist policy in pre-Hitler Germany has been much noted. But this 
policy suffered a major setback with the collapse of the C.G.T. general strike 
in December 1947. Millions of French workers drifted in disgust out of 
the C.G.T.; unfortunately, only a proportion of these have been recruited by 
the new non-Communist trade union centre, Force Ouvriére. The Com- 
munists described the loss of these supporters as a healthy purge, but their 
chagrin was evident. On the other hand, the general strike did contribute 
to the offensive against the Marshall Plan, if only because it cost France 
about a billion dollars’ worth of production. It remains to be seen whether 
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the structure of the French Communist Party will survive further Pyrrhic 
victories in a campaign designed solely to further the interests of the Soviet 
Union. 

In fact, the dilemma facing the Western Communist Parties is insoluble. 
At the moment the Parties are inflated by masses of members attracted by 
opportunist demagogy, who will not be prepared to follow the Party along 
revolutionary paths so long as any democratic alternative is available. The 
cadre of expert and devoted Communists within the parties is too small to 
control or train the others; quality has been sacrificed for quantity. But 
though it seems as if the Communists have passed the climacteric of their 
influence within the democratic framework, a long and painful process of 
adjustment must intervene before the swollen mass-parties of today can be 
reconstructed as a revolutionary striking force of Communist élite. 

For this reason the new general line of policy laid down at the foundation 
meeting of the Cominform is not unreasonable. The greatest obstacle to Com- 
munist success in Western Europe is the fact that peace has presented the 
peoples with the possibility of a democratic solution ; in particular, Communist 
influence over the working class is threatened by Democratic Socialist Parties, 
who have become the main enemies of Communism because they can fight on 
the same ground. The Communists’ policy must therefore aim at reproducing 
the conditions which obtained during the war-time struggle against fascism, 
when their influence reached its peak because the Democratic Parties could 
not compete in the experience and ruthlessness required. Indeed the Hun- 
garian Communist Revai has already said that America now occupies the 
position held by Nazi Germany during the war. The Communists calculate 
that disorder and dictatorship in Western Europe would incubate Commu- 
nism, while discouraging the United States from continuing its support of a 
recovery programme whose cost rose daily and whose European agents might 
be régimes intolerable to American democrats. In this sense Communist policy 
in Greece is a test-case. 

It is in relation to the stresses which such a policy will create among 
Western Communists that the Cominform’s main function seems to lie. A 
policy of sabotage and provocation will test the loyalty even of trained Com- 
munists, if its immediate result is to strengthen the extremists of the right and 
to instal reactionary dictatorships in Western Europe; and the international 
tension which accompanies the campaign, with increasing talk of war, will 
strain all nerves. The Cominform journal refers continuously to the danger 
that the Communist Parties may be intimidated and blackmailed. The original 
Declaration of the founding Conference states “It should not be forgotten that 
the war danger hullaboloo raised by the imperialist agents is intended to 
frighten the nervous and unstable elements and by blackmail to win con- 
cessions for the aggressor. The principal danger for the working class today 
lies in under-estimating their own strength and over-estimating the strength 
of the imperialist camp.”* 


1For a Lasting Peace and for a People’s Democracy, November 10, 1947. 
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Thus the Cominform is intended to keep before public opinion the fact 
that Communism is an international movement working to a plan—and to 
exaggerate the strength of the movement in the eyes both of its supporters 
and its enemies. In this respect the Cominform has been successful; there is 
scarcely any disturbance in any part of the world, from Alexandria to Bogota, 
which will not be attributed to the subtle machinations of the Cominform. It is 
difficult to find any strike, however justified the grievances which produced 
it, which is not ascribed to Communist agitation. In this sense at least the 
Cominform has proved a most effective weapon in psychological warfare. 

But so far the existence of the Cominform, by an ironically dialectical 
process, has on balance damaged the Communist cause far more than promoted 
it. Opposition to the Soviet Union has always been most firmly rooted in 
the belief that she is planning and supporting a world-wide revolutionary 
movement. The Comintern was dissolved mainly in order to destroy the 
popular ground for that belief. By founding the Cominform, however blame- 
less and nugatory its real activities, the Communists have resurrected the old 
spectre at the very moment when it can do most damage to themselves. The 
part played by the Cominform in speeding the passage of the Economic Co- 
operation Act through Congress does not need stressing. 

To conclude, the Cominform is, as its name suggests, little more than the 
Information Bureau of nine Communist Parties. The functions of the Com- 
munist International in directing and supporting the activities of world Com- 
munism remain, as before, the responsibility of the Russian State. The pur- 
pose for which the Cominform was founded was to exaggerate the strength 
and importance of world Communism; but by succeeding in this purpose, the 
Cominform has largely contributed to the success of the policies which its 
sponsors wish to frustrate. 


April 10, 1948. 











THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO 
WORLD ORGANIZATION 


DAVID MITRANY 


It seems to be the fate of all periods of transition that reformers are more 
ready to fight over a theory than to pull together on a problem. At this stage 
I can only ask to be given credit for the claim that I do not represent a theory. 
I represent an anxiety. At home, when we want change or reform, we state 
our objectives in such terms that all may see how we may attain them. When 
it comes to the international world, where we are faced with old and stubborn 
habits of mind and feeling and political dogmas, where the change we have in 
mind must close one of the ponderous tomes of history and open up a new one, 
it seems that nothing will do but the perfect goal and winged results. 

If we compare the general mood of 1919, when everybody was keen to 
get back to what had gone before, with the mood of 1948 one generation later, 
when the need for an active international society is almost universally taken for 
granted—we are justified in regarding the change as progress indeed; a 
change in outlook without which all schemes for international peace would, 
as in past centuries remain but noble dreams. Yet, even with that change, 
present schemes may likewise remain noble dreams if they are beyond the 
reach of the ways and means of human government. “Government is a prac- 
tical thing,” Burke wrote to the Sheriffs of Bristol, and we should beware of 
elaborating political forms “for the gratification of visionaries.” It is the task 
of experts, whether individuals or groups, to pass now beyond fine appeals 
and ideal formulae. Expert vagueness will merely result in popular vacuous- 
ness. If that popular receptiveness to the idea of international organization is 
to ripen into an informed public opinion, it must now be fed with a diet of 
hard facts and practicable measures, so that.it may know how to press and 
support Governments in the pursuit of an active international policy. How 
otherwise can it be explained why, with such broad goodwill and sense of 
urgency, so little has been fulfilled? 

The general outlook, therefore, is promising. When we come to examine 
present trends more concretely, two stand out above all—the trend for national 
self-government, and the trend for radical social change. The two are at work 
in different strengths in different parts of the world, but they merge into each 
other. Even in Europe, where state-making seems near to completion, the 
transformation of society is taking place on a national basis; while in the 
Middie East, in South-East Asia and elsewhere, the new States express social 
revolution as much as political revolution. Speaking internationally, there- 
fore, there is in this social nationalism or national socialism an actual danger 
of regression. The modern political trend has led increasingly to the splitting 
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up of the world into independent States; the idea of national self-government 
was taken as the guide of the peace settlement of 1919 and is still strongly at 
work in the Middle East, in South-East Asia, and is stirring in Africa too. 
At the same time the modern division of labour had tended to weld peoples 
and countries together, and it is that unity which is in danger of being loosened 
by the new conception of the State. It is not my part to discuss whether the 
trend is desirable or inevitable, but merely to establish that these are the con- 
ditions from which our international house-building must start. We are 
favoured by the need and habit of material co-operation, we are hampered by 
the general clinging to political segregation. How to reconcile these two trends, 
both of them natural and both of them active, is the main problem of political 
architecture at present. 

In the light of that problem ideas and schemes for international organiza- 
tion can be brought, speaking broadly, under one of three categories: (i) a 
general and fairly loose association, like the League of Nations and the United 
Nations, (ii) a federal system and (iii) functional arrangements. 

The League of Nations and now the United Nations, as their names 
imply, rest upon national separateness. They are loose associations for 
occasional specific joint action, in regard to each of which each member 
remains on the whole free to participate or not. They are clubs which make 
joint action easier, if wanted, and in the United Nations facilities for economic 
and social action are much improved; but they cannot prescribe such action, 
much less take it on their own authority. 

Our short but tense experience since the creation of the United Nations 
has shown that such a loose arrangement is inadequate in scope and uncertain 
in working. Hence, no doubt, the widespread interest in the federal idea, in 
a variety of forms. Federalism is one of the great inventions of political theory 
and life. It came to us from the New World and has been adopted in a number 
of places especially in newer political groupings. It has served admirably 
where a number of adjacent and related provinces or countries, while retaining 
separate identity, wanted to join together for some general purpose. Federation 
has been the political equivalent of a company with limited liability. Habitually, 
federal experiments rest upon a number of similar elements: a degree of close 
kinship or relationship, a will to unity, but with it a clear intent to manage 
most affairs severally. How does all this apply to the international scene? 

We are presented with a choice of proposals for international federation, 
advocating variously and vaguely European federation or Western federation 
or democratic federation or, more ambitiously, world federation. The fact that 
there are so many differing proposals show that they do not rest on any 
inherent element of kinship or close relationship. Any of them may be desir- 
able, but we have no proof that any is desired. The will to unite is not self- 
evident. Indeed most of these ideas, like that for European federation, are 
pressed from outside upon countries which themselves have shown no sign of 
taking the initiative, as a corrective to their former individualistic ways—a 
novel idea of political marriage by sentence of the court. Or alternatively they 
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are urged to federate so as to be able to stand up to other political groupings. 
The advice may be sound, but it is an argument for a new nationalism not 
for a new internationalism. Hitherto federation has indeed merely created a 
new separate political unit which in the process, as in Germany, did bring 
peace within the group. There is no evidence that it would necessarily con- 
tribute to peace between it and other groups. The prospect of two powerful 
federations, for instance, facing e.~a other in Europe is not enchanting. It 
would not check one of the present general trends, that of political division: 
it would change the dimensions of nationalism, but not its nature. 

Let us take the most hopeful view as to the will of the countries to unite, 
and leave aside for the moment this negative view of peace. The main question 
is—would some kind of international federation under present conditions 
strengthen the trend for material integration, so as to make of it a general and 
positive foundation for peace? A federation comes into being for certain 
specific ends, and for those only. A federation unites, but it also restricts. It 
rests on a rigid division of powers and functions between territorial authorities 
which have equal status ; and that division is usually and necessarily laid down 
in a written constitution provided with an armoury of safeguards against its 
being lightly tampered with. In the volume of essays on Federal Planning’ 
Professor Wheare granted that federal government is by its nature con- 
servative and legalistic. Every attempt to give the central government some 
new function and power has to knock at the massive and rusty gates of the 
constitution. The efforts of the Canadian Government to change the fiscal 
arrangements of the federation have been blocked so far, in spite of long dis- 
cussion and patent need. In Australia repeated efforts for economic and social 
action have been similarly defeated ; and the recent decision to nationalize the 
banking system has shaken the political structure and temper of the country. 
Even in such a dynamic country as the United States, the sin of unconstitu- 
tionality has plagued efforts at social reform—such as the prohibition of child 
labour in factories—and killed or maimed most of the original New Deal 
measures. The now universally admired and* imitated T.V.A. scheme had 
to sustain, on grounds of unconstitutionality, fifty-one suits before the Supreme 
Court before it was allowed to settle down to its great work. 

It is curious how those who urge the use of the federal idea internationally 
have neglected this central characteristic of it. Jefferson, who politically was 
wise beyond a man’s measure, foresaw this and would have liked the con- 
stitution to include a provision for its periodical revision every ten years. It 
so happens that such a provision and for such a term was part of the Austro- 
Hungarian federal arrangement, the so-called Anschluss, with the result that 
every term became a crisis with a threat of dissolution—which led the irre- 
pressible Vienna wits to speak of it as “Monarchie auf Kiindigung.” Yet such 
a refractory attitude is not unreasonable. New functions and new powers 
allowed to the supposedly co-equal central authority, however beneficent the 
social purpose, have a cumulative effect politically, and a sufficient number 


1P, Ransome, Ed., Studies in Federal Planning (London, Macmillan, 1943). 
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of them would before long permanently change the balance upon which the 
federation was established. It took almost twenty years of difficult negotiation, 
as Professor Brady points out,’ to find a basis for the federation of Australia, 
and the reluctance to see it changed is therefore understandable. An inter- 
national federation, to come into being at all, would have to start upon a very 
narrow basis and very rigid arrangements as to form and functions; and 
the reluctance to allow these to be disturbed would be correspondingly deeper. 

In an international federation every adaptation, every amendment, would 
have to pass the gauntlet of jealous discussions between countries which have 
newly come together and differ in their political background. Even in agreed 
common matters the pace is that of the slowest member of the federation; 
issues which divide deeply have to be skirted. But in our time conditions and 
needs and problems are apt to change rapidly. The constitution would have 
to be continuously adapted, or the difficulty of doing this would hobble the 
life and government of the federation. Can such an instrument be made to 
fit the revolutionary mood which, whatever we may think of it, is surging 
in most parts of the world? Some may have been puzzled that the most 
revolutionary of all governments, which ideologically believes in world unity 
and in the proscription of the State, at the United Nations, and on every 
possible occasion, insists on a strict observance of national sovereignty. The 
explanation may be found in a recent article on sovereignty by Professor 
Levin,” a leading Soviet jurist, who uses this very argument—that any and 
every people must be free to transform its social organization with full power 
of its own to do so, and without external interference or complications. 
Professor Levin is obviously right in assuming that this would not be possible 
under some rigid and comprehensive form of political association. If a 
federal House cannot be half free and half slave, neither can it be half capi- 
talist and half communist. Every attempt at deep change in one part would 
put in jeopardy the persistence of the whole; for the alternative would appear 
to the legalists as disruption, and to the reformers as stagnation. 

A federal system has many bright virtues. But in form and working it is 
a combination of rigidities—rigid in its framework, whether geographical or 
ideological ; rigid in its constitution, which has to be formal and unchallenged ; 
rigid in its general life, because of the limits and obstacles it places to fresh 
common action. If under present conditions of political nationalism an inter- 
national federation is difficult to achieve, under present conditions of social 
revolution it would be difficult to maintain. It would have little prospect, 
except on the lowest common denominator as regards membership—such as 
the Benelux or the Scandinavian groups—or lowest common denominator 
as regards federal activity. But if a dynamic federal grouping is not possible, 
a laggard federal grouping would be meaningless now. 


1Alexander Brady, “Dominion Nationalism and the Commonwealth” (Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, February, 1944, p. 9). 

2J. D. Levin, “The Problem of Sovereignty in the U.N. Statute” (Sovetskoe 
Gosudarstvo + Pravo, No. 1, 1947, p. 16). 
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When the present federations came into being, their chief central functions 
were common defence and foreign policy. These are indeed the functions, 
with a common budget for their purpose, that Mr. Lionel Curtis considers 
sufficient to start the federal arrangement which he has advocated so eloquently 
and devotedly. But does this not again neglect the historical perspective? 
Not only do the number of functions which need to be carried out jointly 
change; their character is apt to change even more rapidly. A hundred or 
even fifty years ago defence and foreign policy were limited affairs in relation 
to the total life of the community. Now they embrace between them control 
of material resources and of the organization of industry, control of man- 
power and of training, and even control of communications as of education 
and opinion—with corresponding sweeping control of trade and of fiscal and 
financial policy. 

Federation, to sum up, was invented and adopted when, in general, the 
functions of government were limited, and those of central government were 
deliberately intended to be restricted; now we live somewhat feverishly and 
precariously in an era of centralized planning. It was born in times of 
enthusiasm for constitutions; now we are in a pragmatic mood that scorns 
formal rules and restrictions. Federalism was meant to put into the hands 
of central authority the least possible functions of common life; now it could 
only mean leaving in the hands of the individual authority the least possible 
functions of local life. If federation were to do all the things for political 
security and for social security that present trends demand—inevitably 
through the instrument of central authority—it could only end in the paradox 
that the federal idea would be proclaimed only to be organized out of existence. 

The foregoing examination of the difficulties of the federal idea is not 
made from any inclination to be critical. It is rather from a complete con- 
viction that in this awkward field we cannot make progress by propounding 
schemes which have a pleasant symmetry without regard to the rough and 
shifty terrain on which they have to be grounded; and in looking at the 
federal idea against present conditions and needs I have really been trying 
to bring out the sociological framework within which any effort towards inter- 
national government would have to work. That framework, shaped as it is 
essentially by the will for national distinctness and the need for social integra- 
tion, shows that our end will be difficult to achieve simply by changing the 
dimensions of traditional political instruments. That being so, we are bound 
to look for a new political device, and the device which seems to fit that 
framework is the functional idea—not as a new invention, but as a new 
application. 

It so happens that the functional approach has been used a great deal in 
established federations, very successfully by the New Deal, with the T.V.A. 
scheme as its outstanding example. It may be as well to deal here with two 
circumstantial points. If, it may be said, existing federations have been able 
to do all that, does not this break the argument that the federal idea cannot 
be helpful internationally? Existing federations can sometimes push aside 
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or get round formal federal partitions because they are old-established federa- 
tions. Generations of common life and experience have welded them into a 
community, with a common outlook and common problems expressed in the 
programmes of national parties ; and common central government has come to 
be taken for granted, with state or provincial governments, with perhaps the 
exception of Quebec—a significant exception—more on the level of local 
administrative bodies. In most cases the problem, therefore, was not so much 
to create a common policy as to consolidate a group of similar or identical 
policies. And yet even in such old-established federations, in times of crisis, 
these collective doings were expanded not by changing federal arrangements 
but rather by circumventing them. In no case was there any deliberate change 
in the formal gradation of power; the federal governments took upon them- 
selves many new tasks with tacit national consent, and thus acquired new 
power by functional accretion, not by constitutional revision. In the United 
States the one attempt at constitutional change, to increase the membership 
of the Supreme Court, was also the only issue on which President Roosevelt 
was utterly defeated, though its effect would have been mild compared with 
the tremendous impact of the New Deal. 

The United States took this line boldly also in starting new connections 
with neighbouring States—not only in the close wartime arrangements with 
Canada, which were a matter of expediency, but in permanent measures. The 
Alcan Highway has created a strip of international administration running 
from the United States through Canada to Alaska; the arrangement with 
Mexico for the development of the Rio Grande has turned a dividing river 
into a joint enterprise; and pan-American developments are likely to follow 
the same line. These experiments have a pariicular lesson for the wider 
international problem. It is not only that they can be made, but that the 
United States has found it easier to complete the Alcan arrangement with 
Canada and the Rio Grande arrangement with Mexico than to get its own 
T.V.A. Scheme going. The first two were made with sovereign countries 
which retained their sovereignty except in so far as it was pooled for a 
specific joint functional undertaking. The other experiment affected federal 
units which were reluctant to part with any of their share of power, and tried 
hard to maintain the balance laid down in the American constitution. In a 
more extreme way the point is illustrated by the insistence of the Australian 
Government, against American reluctance, that some form of international 
undertaking to work for “full employment” be included in the San Francisco 
Charter, with the purpose of getting in this way the right to take internal 
action which would otherwise be beyond its constitutional power—a striking 
and novel way of asking for international obligations to get over federal 
obstructions. The incident also illustrates how the content of “foreign policy” 
is changing. In the United States and in other federations, in other words, 
necessary joint action was possible in the face of constitutional obstacles 
because it could rely on an old and live sense of national unity. A new inter- 
national federation would have no such unity, and the constitutional barriers 
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would thus obstruct all the more starkly at every corner. And even those old 
federations have found it at times easier to make functional arrangements 
with foreign States than within themselves. 

The truth is that by its very nature the constitutional approach emphasizes 
the individual index of power ; the functional approach emphasizes the common 
index of need. There are many such needs which cut across national 
boundaries, and an effective beginning could be made by providing joint 
government for them. On such lines, the emergence of so many new national 
States, which politically adds to our difficulties, might even be put into the 
service of international unification. If they are to achieve a promising social 
foundation for their political independence they need many things in the 
way of material and technical help and service which are beyond their means 
and experience; and, as in the case of the Marshall Plan, such needs should 
be used deliberately and insistently to set up lines for joint international 
action. 

The universal popular claim for social security could likewise be turned 
into a channel for international unity. For it is important to note that the 
new nationalism is everywhere a peculiarly social nationalism; like the nine- 
teenth century nationalism, each wants to have its own national house but, 
unlike the earlier nationalism, it is especially intent upon a new social life 
within that house. There may be much to be said for one solid international 
block of flats, but as long as people choose to live in detached national houses 
we could go a long way by supplying joint social and other services. Only 
in some such way is there any prospect, for instance, of mending the breach 
in the political unity of India, and of leading gradually to a unity of natural 
common interests; whereas any suggestion for political reunion would only 
serve to make even such practical proposals suspect. Again, this seems the 
only possible hope of mending the division between Arabs and Jews in Pales- 
tine; and, indeed, of building some true unity among the Arab countries 
themselves, along the path so admirably mapped out by the Middle East 
Supply Centre during the war. In the Danubian region, in spite of much 
ideological fraternizing, Mr. Dimitrov’s mere reference to a federal link-up at 
once brought a rebuke from Moscow, and little response from his neighbours ; 
but those same countries are apparently working on a scheme for a Danube 
Valley Authority. Nor is there any other way of dealing with the vital 
problem of the Ruhr. If the region is to remain German, if French fears for 
security are to be assuaged, if the claims of neighbouring allied countries for 
a share of its products are to be met, and at the same time, German workers 
are to be given the prospect of a decent life, only a Ruhr Valley Authority 
under non-political international functional management would have any 
prospect of meeting these varied and mixed claims. Two points might be 
made on this which will bring out the contrast between the political and the 
functional approach: first, that an R.V.A. could be started at any time with- 
out waiting for a Western Union, while a Western Union would still have 
to work through an R.V.A.; and, secondly, that Soviet Russia could at any 
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time be brought into the partnership of an autonomous R.V.A., but not in a 
Western Union. The enclosing of an R.V.A. within a full Western system 
would inevitably dig a moat against wider co-operation. 

It would be instructive to examine the structure and working of the war- 
time functional arrangements, or the work of the International Labour Organ- 
ization in giving a common direction to policies of social improvement without 
encroaching on State sovereignty. The French, Belgian and British Govern- 
ments are now working out lines of co-operation for their African territories, 
ranging from sanitation, irrigation and soil conservation, to the common use 
of communications and other services, with a view to co-ordinating economic, 
educational and administrative policies. 

It is not only to the field of government and economics that the functional 
approach brings relief. In the noteworthy sermon which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury preached before the University of Cambridge in November 1946,! 
he boldly admitted that all schemes of reunion between the English churches 
had failed because, as he insisted, they had tried a constitutional reunion, and 
he called for a different approach simply by the exchange of ministers and 
pulpits. “It is because I fear a stalemate,” said Dr. Fisher, “that I venture 
to throw out this suggestion—Can we grow to full communion with each 
other before we write a constitution?” The evolution of the Flemish problem 
in Belgium is also instructive. The political separatist movement during the 
First World War created a bitter reaction in the country and almost led 
to civil strife. Since then, by gradual quiet changes, the Flemings have 
obtained complete autonomy in education—the University of Ghent is now 
completely Flemish and that of Liége completely French—and almost as 
wide autonomy in the administration of the Flemish area; in addition, there 
has been growing cultural association with Holland. The instructive point 
is that no constitutional provision has so far legalized this evolution, while 
talk of separation has died out among the Flemings. 

Earlier in this paper I instanced the many varieties of the federal idea 
competing for public support as one proof of its weakness. There are as 
many, if not more schemes for functional experiment. Does that not show a 
similar fragility of conception? Perhaps nothing brings out more clearly 
how different is the core of the political from the functional approach. In 
the first the several schemes are mutually exclusive—a State cannot be in 
both a European or an Empire federation, or in both a European and a 
democratic federation. Functional schemes are at best complementary each 
helping the others, and at worst independent of each other. Any one can be 
started at any time whether the others are accepted or not, and any one may 
live and prosper even if others fail or are abandoned. In such changing times 
they have the invaluable virtue of autonomous existence, and likewise of 
autonomous development. A scheme started by a few countries for transport, 
or for oil, and so on, could later be broadened to include belated members, or 


1Speech by Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, November 3, 1946 before the University of Cam- 
bridge. Reported in The Times, November 4, 1946. 
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reduced to let reluctant ones drop out. Moreover they can vary in their 
membership, countries could take part in some schemes and perhaps not in 
others, whereas in any political arrangement such divided choice would 
obviously not be tolerable. Functional “neutrality” is possible, where political 
“neutrality” is not. In addition, functional arrangements have the virtue of 
technical self-determination, one of the main reasons which makes them more 
readily acceptable. The nature of each function tells of itseif the scope and 
powers needed for its effective performance. All these elements are capable 
of concrete measurement, and unlike rigid political arrangements, they are 
therefore capable of concrete adjustment, in keeping with changes in the 
conditions of the function. The requirements of a federal authority for the 
conduct, for instance, of the common foreign policy must always be a matter 
of political bargaining. The requirements of a functional authority in charge 
of oil or aviation or of a Danube Valley Authority, at any given time for the 
clear-cut task entrusted to it, would be a matter of factual audit. 

These characteristics of the functional approach therefore help to mitigate 
the obstinate problem of equal sovereignty. In this approach it is not a 
matter of surrendering sovereignty, but merely of pooling so much of it as 
may be needed for the joint performance of the particular task. In such 
practical arrangements Governments have not, as in political systems, to 
safeguard their right to equal voting, but can allow a special position to the 
countries which have a special responsibility in the task concerned, so long as 
the service is performed for the benefit of all. All this is completely in keep- 
ing with the whole trend of modern government. Twentieth century govern- 
ment means less a division of powers than an integration of functions; 
administration and administrative law are its characteristic tools, and such 
functional arrangements would simply mean giving international range to 
administrative organs and administrative jurisdiction, in accordance with the 
nature of each task. They would also be in harmony with the social philosophy 
of our time. As Sir John Boyd Orr has said of his particular responsibility ; 
“here in this world food plan we have the means whereby the nations could 
begin to co-operate on something which would do none of them harm and 
do all of them good.”* If Governments have the welfare of their own peoples 
at heart they could let such organizations get to work; and if the organizations 
are successful and their number grows, world government will gradually 
evolve through their performance. From the point of view of normal daily 
life, to quote the late Professor Hobhouse, “the life of a community may be 
regarded as the sum of the functions performed by its members.” And con- 
versely, one might add, the performance of a number of common functions is 
the way to create a normal community. If one were to visualize a map of 
the world showing economic and social activities, it would appear as an 
intricate web of interests and relations crossing and recrossing political 
divisions—not a fighting map of States and frontiers, but a map pulsating 


1Speech in the House of Commons, April 4, 1946, reported in The Times, April 5, 
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with the realities of everyday life. They are the natural basis for international 
organizations: and the task is to bring that map, which is a functioning 
reality, under joint international government, at least in its essential lines. 
The political lines will then in time be overlaid and blurred by this web of 
joint relations and administrations. 

Close association of States can be either comprehensive or selective. Clearly 
the first is the ideal—all countries working together for their common good. 
But if it cannot be comprehensive, if it has to be selective, it is better that 
it be selective on lines of special activities rather than of sectional groups. 
Any one country may join a particular activity, but a set group cannot help 
being exclusive; and, in the words of Dr. Johnson, “such is the disposition 
of man that whatever makes a distinction creates rivalry.” Seen in this light 
the functional approach implies not merely a change of political device but 
a change of political outlook. It should help to shift the emphasis from 
political issues which divide, to those social issues in which the interest of 
the peoples is plainly akin and collective; to shift the emphasis from power 
to problem and purpose. 

In all societies there are both harmonies and disharmonies. It is largely 
within our choice which we pick out and further. Since the end of the war 
we have had brutal illustration of this truth at peace conferences, at 
meetings of the United Nations at which the new international life was 
supposed to be born. We must begin anew, therefore, with a clear sense that 
the nations can be bound together into a world community only if we link 
them up by what unites, not by what divides. In the second place, ways and 
means to that end must be fitted to that purpose. They have to be adequate, 
but they also must be relevant; and if they are to be relevant they must start 
from the conditions which are around us. They must avoid reaction, but also 
avoid Utopia. We can ask our fellow men to look beyond the national State ; 
we cannot expect them to feel themselves at once members of a world State. 
During his first months as President, Jefferson wrote to a friend that he 
realized how short he would fall of achieving all that reason and experience 
justified, but “when we reflect how difficult it is to move or inflect the great 
machine of society, how impossible to advance the notions of a whole people 
suddenly to ideal right, we see the wisdom of Solon’s remark, that no more 
good must be attempted than the nation can bear.” 

That is wise judgment. But in our case, and in our time, what the nations 
can bear shows a distinction. Taken by and large, they seem unable to bear 
much interference with their political independence, but they can bear quite 
a lot when it comes to economic and social action. That distinction gives a 
first guiding line for any international arrangement. The next question is, 
how such economic and social action might be organized to lead us to inter- 
national community and international government. In our own countries we 
are getting accustomed to putting nearly all such action into the hands of 
central government. Are we ready to follow the same course in the inter- 
national sphere? If so, a federation, with its restrictive political machinery, 
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is in any case hardly the proper instrument. A federation leaving those 
social and economic activities in the hands of its national members would in 
this respect be little more than a replica of the United Nations, under a 
different guise and name. If, on the other hand, those activities are entrusted 
to a centralized international authority with corresponding powers and means, 
it will have to be hardly less than a full-fledged international government. 
These tasks must of necessity be performed jointly and controlled centrally ; 
therefore, the true choice is not between the present competitive nationalisms 
and a lame international federation, but between a full-fledged and compre- 
hensive world government and equally full-fledged but specific and separate 
functional agencies. 


Summary of Discussion 


Vice-ApMIRAL C. V. Osporne asked whether Professor Mitrany thought 
that the functi nal approach was sufficiently drastic to deal with the present 
world emergency. Many people thought that, however great the difficulties 
of achieving a world federation might be, those difficulties must be overcome, 
because if world federation was not brought about there would be world 
communism. 


PRoFESSOR MITRANY said that the ultimate goal was federation but 
federation could not be secured in time to deal with the present emergency. 
At the moment there was no prospect of even a federation of Western Europe. 


Mrs. E. DANGERFIELD said that many people were working for federation. 
Would it not be possible, for instance, to start with regional federations, of 
which there was already the nucleus in Scandinavia? There could be regional 
federations within confederations. If a European confederation could be 
formed, that would balance with the Chinese confederation, the U.S.S.R. 
confederation, the North American and South American confederations, and 
so forth. 


Proressor MItTRANy said that he certainly did not wish people to give 
up their faith in federation or cease to work for it, but he could only repeat 
that there was at present no prospect of achieving it. There were many things 
which needed to be done now and could be done without political federation. 
For instance, countries such as India, Burma, Malaya were interested in 
transport problems and communication problems, and would probably join 
in a specific international arrangement concerning such matters. That would 
provide a foundation, and gradually they would lose their hesitation about 
international arrangements. The procedure might be called the development of 
federation by instalments. He doubted whether regional federation would 
be possible in Western Europe and he was sure it was not possible in America 
or in the British Empire. 


Mr. C. G. Hancock suggested that, as nations were unwilling to give 
up their sovereignty to a world federation, UNO should be strengthened by 
getting together nations which would pledge themselves to put down aggres- 
sion without any veto and to find forces for that purpose. Would not that be 
a first step towards federation? 


A MEMBER questioned whether a federation of the world might not come 
through the use of power? The United States had the power now, and if 
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public opinion would sanction the use of that power could not a world State 
be formed? 


PROFESSOR MITRANY considered that a possibility. 


Mrs. Younc asked Professor Mitrany what was his opinion of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and whether he thought there was any possibility of 
a functional organization developing from it or from something similar to it. 


ProFessor MIrTRANY said that the International Labour Office was a 
typical functional organization. Some functional organizations were purely 
advisory, like the Weights and Measures Bureau, and some were co-ordinat- 
ing, like the International Labour Office, which had no executive authority 
but which strove to direct national measures into some kind of identical 
channel. The equalization of working conditions could play a very important 
part in international relations, and the I.L.O. had been, on the whole, suc- 
cessful. It was really a Parliament on labour issues, on which Governments, 
employers and workers were represented, and it was creating gradually a body 
of International Administrative Law. When the nations had agreed on a 
convention for the conditions of employment of sailors, they had done some- 
thing which could not be done through an international Parliament for a very 
long time. There was a common contract which could be observed, checked and 
enforced, and eventually it could be put under the jurisdiction of some kind 
of international administrative tribunal. A great deal could be done in that 
direction to build up a world community. 


Mr. J. R. Hancocx said he was an Australian but he had lived for many 
years in New Zealand. He thought there was very little likelihood of a 
regional federation between Australia and New Zealand, but it was possible 
that both countries would enter a world federation if they were satisfied with 
the conditions of entry. Confucius had advocated the pursuit of the mean, 
and he would like to know Professor Mitrany’s views on the idea of functional 
federalism. It seemed to him that Professor Mitrany’s objection to federalism 
was very largely an objection to constitutions ; he did not see why a federation 
should have a constitution. He thought that all the machinery of the federation, 
the various functional authorities, should have constitutions, but not the 
federation itself. It seemed to him that pure functionalism, as put forward by 
Professor Mitrany, needed protection. There had been functional develop- 
ments in England, in the United States and in other countries, but they had 
been under the protection of the army and the navy. 

He suggested that nations could collaborate functionally provided they had 
a political protection against war; in his view there must be a political organ- 
ization as well as a functional organization. 


Proressor MITRANY agreed and said that the United Nations should 
maintain law and order and protect functional organizations. It was unfortun- 
ate that since its establishment it had been concerned with the discussion of 
general schemes in which political issues had been paramount and had neg- 
lected the economic and social side. 

The wastage and destruction caused by the war had necessitated desper- 
ate efforts at reconstruction and the pooling of resources as soon as the war 
was over, yet when the Marshall Plan had been put forward it had been 
necessary to improvise a meeting hastily in order to collect facts as to what 
could be done. His point was that all the time people were pursuing attractive 
schemes for political arrangements and not giving their attention to practical 
possibilities for dealing with present needs. 
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Mr. Lionet Curtis said that the important question was whether political 
problems could be solved by first concentrating on economic questions or 
whether it was necessary to concentrate upon political questions before eco- 
nomic problems could be solved. 


He had said again and again but he thought he ought to repeat it now: 
“Tf we want to know where we are going we must know what we want,” and 
he believed that what people wanted above everything else was certainty that 
there would be no Third World War. 

As he understood Professor Mitrany’s thesis, it was that in order to deal 
with political problems it was necessary first to tackle and solve functional 
problems. That meant that food must be put into people’s stomachs, clothes 
on their backs and houses over their heads, that industries must be restarted 
and that nations must be prevented from cutting each other’s throats by 
hostile tariffs, and then a general peace would prevail. How was that going 
to be done? He had never yet heard Professor Mitrany say how sixty or 
seventy sovereign Governments could be persuaded to do it. It was easy to 
appoint committees and devise systems for customs unions, but it was difficult 
to get politicians and professors to face the question of whether national 
sovereignties were going to be merged in an international sovereignty and 
how that could be done. That was the narrow, uphill, difficult path, and that 
was why the functional approach was so fashionable. 

He proposed to quote three cases from the past in which countries had 
had to face the same problem which existed today, namely, how to pre- 
vent war. 

He would take first the case of America, which formed a confederation 
of thirteen States, which agreed to provide the forces and money necessary 
to gain their independence. They won the war of Independence, not because 
they were faithful to the Articles of the Confederation, but through the genius 
of Washington and the incompetence of the British Government and generals. 
Within three years of the end of the war the United States were bankrupt 
and on the verge of civil war between one State and another. The functional 
approach had broken down. Then Washington came forward and persuaded 
them to tackle the key political problem of getting an organ of Government, 
and, over the heads of the politicians, who said that the States would never 
surrender their sovereignty, he got the congress of Philadelphia to tell the 
people what they must do if they wished to save themselves from another 
disaster ; with the result that within twelve months the people, by popular vote, 
accepted the proposed constitution. After that the functional problems were 
comparatively easy to handle and there was free trade throughout the whole 
of the thirteen States. 

The second case was that of Germany, which was rent with internal and 
foreign wars from the Middle Ages onwards. After the Napoleonic War 
Germany adopted the functional approach and formed the Zollverein, but 
after some years one State after another began twisting it in its own interests, 
and Bismarck said that unless a Government was elected by adult suffrage 
throughout Germany which could make one tariff for the whole of the German 
people, Prussia would go out. Everyone knew that that meant war, and the 
Government was formed. 

The third case was that of South Africa, where a customs convention 
was signed after the South African War, but in the course of a few years 
difficulties arose and there was a possibility of war between the Transvaal 
and Natal. Then a political union was formed, and the whole customs question 
was settled at once. 
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We were now drifting steadily towards war. The great problem was how 
to prevent war, and how to make people feel that war would not come. 
During the last war all the democracies realized that not one of them was 
strong enough to keep out of a world war, and they pooled their resources 
under one command and beat Germany and Japan in three years. If they 
had done that ten years before, in 1935, at a fraction of the cost, there would 
have been no war in 1939, and if they did it now, in peace-time, there would 
be no Third World War. 

If the democracies wished to pool their forces and form a union so strong 
that no aggressor would attack it, there must be a union Government, and 
a union Government could be formed only with the consent of the peoples. 
In the end there would have to be a constitution. That was a difficult task, 
but it could be done with leadership, and he could see the leaders appearing. 


ProFessor MitTRANYy said that the three federations to which Mr. Curtis 
had referred—the German, the American and the South African—illustrated 
the point he had made in his lecture that all existing federations had been 
formed by a few kindred groups. 

He was glad to hear that the functional approach was fashionable. If 
that was so, it was due to sheer necessity. A number of attempts had been 
made at political arrangements since the war, but without success. 

Mr. Curtis was quite right in saying how much had been done by grouping 
during the war. There had then been a desperate need for a number of 
countries to act together, and they had reached the point of having a common 
economic policy, and so on; but, in spite of their unity of mind and willing- 
ness to work together, he knew of no case in which any suggestion of feder- 
ation had been made. There had, of course, been Mr. Churchill’s offer to 
France, but that had been made for a specific reason. Why should federation 
be expected to be more acceptable now than it would have been during the 
war? If it was difficult to get sovereign nations to accept functional arrange- 
ments between them, would it be more easy to get them to accept the com- 
plete merging of their political structures and outlook into a common feder- 
ation? That might be desirable, but the time was getting short, and, if the 
action taken now was on the lines that he had put forward, and not on those 
that Mr. Curtis preferred, it was because the Governments realized that some- 
thing must be done at once. 


Address at Chatham House 
March 4, 1948. 














POST-WAR GERMAN FINANCES' 


S.P. CHAMBERS 


THE system of financing both the preparations for war and the war itself 
which Hitler adopted appears superficially to have been highly successful. 
Indeed it happens that the policy of rearmament before the war fitted Ger- 
many’s economic position very well and did much to pull the country out of 
the depression into which it had fallen after the First World War. Neverthe- 
less, the strain of war finance told heavily upon the German economy during 
the war. An actual financial collapse was averted only by the windfall of 
resources plundered from occupied territories, and the whole financial struc- 
ture was becoming exceedingly difficult to manage in the early part of 1945. 
At the time of defeat the note circulation and the volume of bank deposits 
were rapidly increasing, and various devices were being adopted to keep the 
supply of the necessities of life flowing in the right direction. Barter shops 
were permitted, and even before the Allied occupation some of the more im- 
portant elements of German economic life were by-passing the normal mechan- 
ism of money. 

Thus it was that the victorious Powers found a Germany in which the 
means of payment were at least ten times the amount appropriate to the 
national income and to the level of production. The currency note circulation 
rose from five billion Reichsmarks in 1935 to fifty billion Reichsmarks in 1945, 
a ten-fold increase ; bank deposits rose from thirty billion to one hundred and 
fifty billion, a five-fold increase, and the Reich debt (excluding war damage 
and other claims) rose from fifteen billion to four hundred billion, a twenty- 
seven-fold increase. Wage and price levels had been maintained substantially 
unchanged during the period of ten years up to 1945 and were, in many 
instances, very artificial. Real wealth during the war declined by about one- 
third, and as the immediate productive capacity was reduced by about half, 
it is abundantly clear that the means of payment vastly exceeded the require- 
ments. Conversely, the wage and price levels were far too low in relation to 
the volume of purchasing power, having been kept in a most rigid strait- 
jacket. It was the fate of the Allied armies to arrive just at the time when 
German finances were reaching breaking point. 

There is no doubt that up to that point the stimulus of successive victories, 
and the plunder of resources from occupied territories, did much to allay any 
feeling of mistrust in the large and growing volume of money in circulation. 
In a sense, therefore, the willingness of German people to hold unused bank 
balances or short period Government debt—their liquidity preference—was 
artificially and temporarily increased so that the excessive volume of money 

1This study was submitted to the Combined Research Conference on Some Aspects 


of the German Problem convened by the Netherlands Institute of International Affairs 
at Scheveningen, Holland, from April 11 to 17, 1948. 
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did not break the rigid price and wage controls which were being enforced 
so successfully. There was always the belief that with ultimate victory the 
large volume of savings which were being drawn relentlessly into the Govern- 
ment coffers could be spent upon real goods. 

Defeat brought disillusionment, and confidence in the Reichsmark collapsed 
rapidly. People realized that there were no goods to match their inflated 
money balances, and that there never would be these goods in the necessary 
volume. 

The defeat of Germany in 1945 was, in the financial sphere as in so many 
other spheres, much more far-reaching than the defeat in 1918. In 1918 a 
German Government was left intact which could deal with the victorious 
Powers, could bargain on such matters as reparations, and could control the 
ordinary machinery of government. In May 1945 the German Government 
disintegrated. The Finance Department disappeared, and so did the Reichs- 
bank. The officials fled to all parts of Germany, but mainly to the west and 
to the south. There was thus no central collection of revenues, no control of 
expenditure, no budget and, indeed, no Government. 

Plans for the control of German finances, in so far as they were based 
upon an existing financial machine, were obsolete even before the details 
were worked out. Plans made on the assumption that there might be no 
central German government included the setting up of a central finance 
department, as this was recognized as essential to the proper government of 
the country. Unhappily, the four Occupying Powers failed to agree upon 
the implementation of the proposals made at Potsdam, and a central German 
finance department was never set up, and even today (April 1948) there is no 
central control of German finances, and no co-ordination of financial policy 
throughout Germany. 

It will be explained later that, except in the field of taxation principles 
and the control of expenditure, the Allied Control Authority in Berlin failed 
to agree upon the essential financial measures for the control of Germany as 
a single economic unit, and failed also to agree upon common measures to 
be implemented independently in the four zones. 

Before the end of the war, the three Governments of the United States, 
the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, had agreed upon the issue of Allied Military 
Marks to circulate at par with the Reichsmark, and to be available to the 
military authorities for the purchase of supplies requisitioned in Germany, 
and for the payment of troops in so far as it was deemed reasonable to allow 
the troops to spend their pay in Germany. Arbitrary rates of exchange were 
fixed for determining how much should be paid to troops, and for the Western 
Powers the rates were £1 — 40 Marks = $4.00. No arrangement or agree- 
ment had been entered into to determine what the total volume of Allied 
Military Marks to be issued should be or in what proportion they should be 
issued by the three (subsequently four) Occupying Powers. In practice each 
of the four Powers requisitioned whatever it required in Germany and put 
no limit upon the Allied Military Marks which it paid out. 
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In fact, during the first two years, the British issued 1,800 million Allied 
Military Marks, the Americans 1,200 million, and the French 600 million. 
The Soviet authorities, having undertaken to furnish particulars of the number 
of Allied Military Marks issued, failed to give the figure, and this has been 
estimated at between 6,000 and 8,000 millions. These figures are sufficient 
to show that, by comparison with the 42,000 millions increase in note circu- 
lation, and the still greater increase in bank deposits up to May 1945, the 
issue of Allied Military Marks was not a dominating factor. There was, of 
course, no issue whatever of Reichsmarks after May 1945 because there was 
no Government or other issuing authority. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing during the first two years of occupation 
was the success, if it may be so described, of the wage and price control 
system. Notwithstanding the collapse of all hope that a large volume of goods 
would be coming forward upon which the money could be spent, and not- 
withstanding the increase in note circulation, prices and wages were main- 
tained substantially at the level at which they were fixed ten years earlier. 
There were a few exceptions, but during the whole of the first two years 
price and wage indices moved up only a few points. 

Several factors contributed to this remarkable result. The first was the 
extraordinarily efficient price control mechanism which operated on a very 
decentralized basis; when much else in Germany had collapsed the price and 
wage controls functioned. Secondly, the whole population had become so 
accustomed to these rigid controls that through sheer inertia there was no 
great attempt to break them. 

But the success of price and wage control in Germany was an utterly 
hollow victory. The rot which had entered into the trading system before 
defeat in May 1945 grew with great rapidity afterwards. It was some time 
before black markets, as understood in France and other countries occupied 
by Germany, developed on a large scale in Germany itself. Barter trading, 
which had been recognized by the German Government prior to May 1945, was 
also recognized by the Occupying Authorities after that date. Barter, how- 
ever, became far more widespread than the governmental authorities intended 
and began to supersede the normal forms of trade. It is not difficult to see 
why and how this came about. 

A farmer would want shoes for his children; the shoemaker, with a little 
leather or ersatz material available, would want food for himself and his 
family. But the infinitesimal production of shoes was insufficient to provide 
each person in Germany with more than one pair of shoes a year for every 
hundred pair of feet. On the other hand the rations were desperately short, 
and under-nourishment was the general rule. What more natural thing, there- 
fore, than that the people with the goods which were in such keen demand 
should get together and exchange these vital commodities, instead of giving 
them up under the ordinary market arrangements for money (at fixed and 
very low prices) when it was perfectly clear that this money would not buy 
what they were so urgently needing? 
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It is easy in a country where the shortage of necessary goods is relatively 
small, to condemn barter transactions of this kind, but in Germany the moral 
issues are today by no means so clear cut. Faced with conditions of starvation, 
or near starvation, for their families, men will take action which may be out- 
side the letter of the law, but can hardly be said to be morally reprehensible. 

Another feature of the flight from money in Germany was the use of 
cigarettes, imported by the occupying troops. British and American troops 
in particular were supplied with large quantities of cigarettes on terms which 
were very favourable. In so far as the cigarettes were not, in fact, smoked 
by the persons to whom they were issued—and the armies contain many 
non-smokers, both men and women—and in so far as extra supplies could be 
extracted from home, these cigarettes were available to be bartered for goods 
or services from Germans. It is true that this bartering was against regu- 
lations in the case of British troops, but the regulations were, in practice, 
impossible to enforce. One cigarette in Berlin was worth seven or eight 
Marks, and in practice many little services, such as the repair of shoes, or 
of a tennis racquet, could be effected only by giving up two or three cigarettes. 

This use of cigarettes was perhaps less reprehensible than the actual sale 
of cigarettes for Marks, as the latter practice became the regular method for 
what was one of the greatest frauds upon the British and American ex- 
chequers. A packet of twenty cigarettes could, because of the shortage of 
tobacco in Germany, be sold for 160 or more Marks, which the soldier could 
spend in his mess or canteen, either to buy drinks or to buy further cigarettes. 
For 160 Marks the soldier could get £4 worth of goods from his canteen, and 
a mere ls. or 2s. would be sufficient for the repurchase from the canteen of 
the packet of cigarettes which he had sold on the black market. He copld 
even remit part of the £4 to be paid in sterling to his family at home, or draw 
out this money in sterling and smuggle it back to Britain. The same fraud 
on an even more extensive scale was practised by American soldiers, and the 
net loss to the British exchequer has been estimated at £41 million, while the 
corresponding figure for the United States Zone was $224 million. 

The worst features of the cigarette racket were eliminated by the intro- 
duction of a special British Army Forces voucher for use in canteens, and by 
similar arrangements in both the American and French Forces, but the use 
of cigarettes as the means of purchasing goods and services from Germans 
remains. 

It is easy after the event to point out the delays which occurred in remedy- 
ing a deplorable leakage, but during the war when the scheme for issuing 
Allied Military Marks was agreed upon nobody foresaw the extent to which 
the real value of Marks in terms of cigarettes would fall, or the ease with 
which the triangular trade cigarettes—Marks—Sterling would operate. Once 
the trouble was discovered a remedy had to be devised which did not take 
away genuine conversion rights given to every soldier in the Occupation 
Forces. And, of course, the designing and printing of new “vouchers” for 
use in lieu of Military Marks could not be completed overnight. The system 
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of Forces Vouchers introduced in the American and French Zones followed 
the lines of that devised for the British Zone. 


That a reform of the German currency is necessary, and is urgent, has 
been clear to the Occupying Powers for a long time. Unfortunately the terms 
upon which such a conversion should be carried out have not yet been agreed. 
Until such reform takes place there is little or no hope of any recovery in the 
German economic machinery of production and distribution of essential goods. 

How vicious is a system, in which prices and wages are kept fixed but in 
which there is an excess of purchasing power, and how bad is its effect upon 
production, can be illustrated by the conditions of Western Germany today. 
A loaf of bread at the fixed price costs 80 pfenning; on the black market it is 
worth 80 Marks—i.e., one hundred times the fixed price. The same kind of 
difference between fixed and black market prices rules for most essential 
commodities. The task, therefore, of food collecting authorities is an almost 
impossible one; so long as there is a chance of securing fuel, clothing, or 
something else which he needs, the farmer will do his utmost to avoid parting 
with his valuable food for money which can buy practically nothing. 

Unfortunately this is only one side of the picture. The miner has found 
only too often that a hard week’s work in the mines has resulted in a wage 
packet which is worth less than a packet of cigarettes. If he can scratch to- 
gether one or two things which he knows he can exchange for food, it is 
better for him to work just two or three days only (to qualify for a heavy 
worker’s ration) and to spend the rest of the week hawking round his odds 
and ends in the countryside for extra food. The same is true of dock workers, 
transport workers, steel workers and, indeed, of the whole working population. 

It is true that for the miners in the Ruhr, arrangements have been made 
to provide them with so-called “incentive” goods, so that a miner is in a 
privileged position for certain quantities of food, drink, tobacco, soap, ete. 
But in so far as the trickle of essential goods is diverted in greater volume to 
one part of the population, less is available for the remainder. Indeed an 
exceedingly high proportion of the trickle of imports of essential goods, other 
than food, has gone to miners under the “incentive” scheme. To attempt to 
apply the same scheme to other essential workers would be to invite complete 
failure, because the volume of goods is not sufficient for this purpose. 

In any event we are confronted with a paradox that a Government which 
is striving hard to prevent the growth of the black market and to bolster up 
the Reichsmark, is itself admitting that payment in money is ineffective. The 
Government itself is prepared to barter these “incentive” goods for work on 
coal production. That itself is one measure of a lack of confidence in the 
currency. 

There is another aspect of the system of maintaining fixed wages and 
prices which may escape attention. With low levels of production, and with 
the special difficulties arising from the devastation of war, and the failure to 
maintain essential equipment, costs of production have risen enormously. This 
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means that the production of some of the most necessary commodities is un- 
profitable. Until April 1948, coal continued to be sold at about 15 Marks a 
ton, although the costs of production are double this figure, or even more. The 
coal mines are no longer in private ownership, and, indeed, had they been, 
the private owners would long since have become bankrupt. The losses on coal 
fall on the budget. But for other commodities the stop on prices, at a time 
when costs have risen because of uneconomic methods and scale of production, 
has been a great discouragement to enterprise. If it requires a good deal of 
moral strength to go on producing to make profits in Marks, which are worth 
so little, superhuman (or sub-human) qualities are required to continue to 
produce with the certainty of making heavy losses, so that the whole real 
capital of the enterprise is frittered away. 

In a highly developed industrial system, barter can never be a substitute 
for money. A large corporation cannot receive payment other than in money, 
and cannot, except to a very limited degree, pay in kind for its labour or raw 
materials. The vital need to retain a healthy and free relationship between 
the purchasing power of money and real goods becomes apparent when the 
true purchasing power disappears as in post-war Germany. 

To go into the effect of the internal financial disorder upon Germany’s 
foreign trade would carry us too far from our main subject, but it is to be 
observed that internal prices had become so artificial that any rate of exchange 
fixed for one purpose or for one set of commodities would have been quite 
inappropriate for another purpose, or for another set of commodities. In fact, 
although a rate of 40 Marks to the £ (or 10 Marks to the dollar) was fixed 
for purely military purposes such as the pay of troops, no rate of exchange 
was fixed, and no attempt has been made to relate internal and external prices 
by the use of a uniform rate. For example, the price obtained for coal exported ° 
in terms of dollars bears no relationship to either the internal price of coal in 
Marks, or to the cost of production. Until there is a settlement of the internal 
financial position, no satisfactory rate of exchange can be fixed, and a sound 
basis for transactions will not exist. 


The need, therefore, for a satisfactory money in Germany is a vital one. 
Until money is restored in a healthy form to the German economy, production 
will remain at its present low level. 

If we turn our attention to the actual volume of Marks in existence, we 
can discover one or two factors which indicate that in a tantalizing fashion 
a solution of the problem has been within reach for a long time. In the first 
place, quadripartite government in Germany was not wholly unsuccessful in 
the sphere of finance. Looking back at the long list of failures in Berlin, the 
success achieved within the first few months on governmental finances stands 
out almost alone. 

Within the first few months agreement was reached on the principle that 
at all levels of government the amount of the expenditure must be limited to 
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the amount of revenue obtainable. Agreement was also reached upon all 
questions of taxation, both direct and indirect, and, as from January 1, 1946, 
taxes were increased to levels which were comparable with those which were 
imposed in Britain and America during the war. The implementation of the 
laws increasing the taxes was not uniform in the different zones, but on the 
whole it was effective in all four zones. 

In the British Zone steps were taken to set up a Finance Headquarters in 
Hamburg which controlled that part of the Reich budget which was applicable 
to the British Zone. The Lander Governments were made responsible for 
the collection of Reich revenues and for the payment of Reich expenditures, 
and were required to keep separate accounts. Occupation costs were put on 
the Reich budget, and a system of scrutinizing all requisitions by military 
authorities was instituted to prevent waste and abuse. The budgets of the 
Lander Governments themselves, and of the lower levels of local government 
were also scrutinized, and all unnecessary expenditure ruthlessly cut out. As 
a result, in the British Zone a state of affairs was reached within eighteen 
months in which every local government was financing the whole of its 
revenue out of taxation, and the central budget for the zone was very nearly 
balanced. 

In the British Zone there were two other factors which had a deflationary 
effect. First, there was the receipt of Marks in exchange for sterling and 
sterling goods, which had cost the British taxpayer £41 million. Of these 
Marks nearly 1,000 millions were left in the hands of Army paymasters, and 
to that extent the British Exchequer made a substantial contribution in cut- 
ting down the active note circulation in the British Zone. The second factor 
was the excess of imports over exports which resulted in the receipt by the 
zonal finance office of more Marks for the sale to Germans of imported food, 
etc., than the Marks paid out to Germans for goods for export. Again, in so 
far as the British Government paid out more sterling and dollars for these 
imports, than the sterling and dollars received for the exports, its action had 
the effect of withdrawing Marks from public circulation and putting them 
into the coffers of the zonal financial authorities. The deflationary effect of 
an excess of imports over exports is worth special note; but it should also 
be noted that if the Marks so received had been treated as budget receipts 
and spent accordingly the natural deflationary effect would have been neutra- 
lized. 

As a consequence of these measures, within eighteen months of the 
Occupation the note circulation in the British Zone was down to a point lower 
than it was at the date of the surrender in 1945, and there were, in fact, with- 


drawn from circulation Marks equivalent in value to that of Allied Military 
Marks put into circulation in the British Zone. 


The methods adopted in the American Zone, and in the French, were 


different from those adopted in the British Zone. In general a much more 
decentralized administration was introduced and more power was given to 
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the Lander Governments. It is probably true to say that, in general, the 
control was looser, and, as a consequence, the check on expenditure was less 
effective than in the British Zone. Nevertheless, real progress towards 
balancing budgets was made in both zones. 

The position in the Soviet Zone was substantially different. The payment 
to soldiers in that zone was wholly in Marks, and the Soviet armies lived on 
the land to a much greater extent than did the armies of the Western Powers. 
On the other hand the Soviet authorities took much more drastic action with 
regard to banks and bank deposits. Whereas in the British, American, and 
French Zones the authorities had been content to block the balances of Nazi 
institutions and leading Nazi persons and criminals, in the Soviet Zone all 
bank deposits were blocked, and all banks were closed. There was a subsequent 
reopening of savings and other banks on a municipalized basis, but the amount 
of purchasing power made available through normal banking channels to the 
German public was much smaller than was available in this way in the Western 
Zone. On the other hand, there is no doubt that Soviet Occupation costs, 
including pay of troops, have been much greater than the corresponding costs 
in the other three zones. But on balance it is probable that the sum total of 
means of payment, including bank deposits, in the Soviet Zone was actually 
reduced. The Soviet policy has been thus to reduce the amount of purchasing 
power available to Germans and German Governmental authorities at the 
expense of the amount of purchasing power available to Soviet Governmental, 
and military, authorities in the zone. In this way their grip on the German 
economy in the Eastern Zone has become much tighter than has been the 
grip of the Western Powers on the German economy in the Western Zones. 


It was a matter of regret that, having agreed so much in the financial 
sphere, the quadripartite machinery of government in Berlin has so far failed 
to agree upon (a) the setting up of central financial machinery to control 
these matters on a common basis for the whole of Germany and (b) currency 
reform. 

The history of the attempts to agree upon financial measures for the whole 
of Germany reveals that there was nothing particularly wrong with the form 
of quadripartite government in Germany, so long as it had to handle matters 
in which no big political issue was involved. Thus, agreement upon taxing 
Germans, and upon controlling their expenditure, though a vast and com- 
plex subject, was successfully achieved; agreement on a central financial 
department, and upon currency reform was not achieved, because it involved 
the whole question of the future form of government in Germany and the 
manner in which that government was to be controlled. 

On financial reform the American delegation tabled a plan known as the 
Dodge Plan; a detailed British plan was in existence before the Dodge Plan 
was tabled. The Dodge Plan has received considerable publicity, although, in 
the first instance, it was intended to keep the matter secret. The main elements 
in the plan were as follows: 
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The currency was to be converted by the issue of one Deutschmark for 
every ten Reichsmarks (or Allied Military Marks). The conversion 
would apply not only to currency notes, but to all bank deposits and 
all private debts, mortgages and other money obligations, including 
local government obligations. 

The Reich debt and the debts due from the old Reich Government 
were to be invalidated, but as this would automatically bankrupt all 
banks, insurance companies and other financial corporations, which 
had the greater part of their assets in the form of Reich securities, 
these institutions were to be issued with a sufficient amount of a new 
Governmental debt, to be charged upon the whole of Germany, as would 
enable them to remain solvent. 

Prices, wages, salaries, rents and taxes were, as from the date of 
conversion, to be paid in the same amounts in Deutschmarks as they 
would have been paid in Reichsmarks. This was subject to a few 
minor price variations only. The effect of the conversion would thus 
be much the same as an over-night ten-fold increase in prices, wages, 
salaries, etc. Or, to put it the other way round, all existing balances 
of money would be reduced to one-tenth of their previous volume in 
terms of purchasing power. 

A 50 per cent mortgage would be raised on all physical assets enna: 
ing 1,000 Reichsmarks, including real estate, plant, stocks, etc. 

A capital levy would be charged on all net wealth, after charging the 
fixed 50 per cent mortgage. 

The proceeds of the mortgage and of the capital levy would be vested 
in a War Losses Equalization Fund to be administered for the whole 
of Germany. 

Claims against the old German Government in respect of war damages, 
old contracts, war losses and other claims admitted by the controlling 
authorities, would be satisfied by bonds charged upon the War Losses 
Equalization Fund. These bonds would. be non-interest bearing, and 
the date of redemption would be left undetermined until such time as 
it became clear that the Fund could meet the bonds, and the German 
economy could stand the effect of meeting the claims. 

Agreement would be reached between the four Occupying Powers 
upon the amount of Occupation costs which each of them would incur 
in Germany. 

A Central Bank, or other institution, would be set up to administer 
the new currency, and the War Losses Equalization Fund. 

The conversion would come into operation in the autumn of 1946. 
A rate of exchange between the Mark and the £ was to be fixed at 
approximately 16 DM = £1 = $4.00. 


Germany’s plight is such that hardship for several years is inevitable and, 
therefore, any scheme of financial reform is easy to criticize, since it is bound 
to bear more harshly upon some parts of the community than upon others. 
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While discussions proceed in Berlin it would be unhelpful to criticize the 
Dodge Plan in detail. Its general weakness is that it seeks a standard of 
equity between different classes of the German people which is unattainable 
as practical politics at the present time. The reason for linking a capital levy 
with currency reform is that currency balances are widely distributed, whereas 
real property tends to be in fewer hands. A cutting down, therefore, of the 
value of purchasing power in the hands of those whose assets consist mainly 
of money, and claims upon money, while leaving the real property owner un- 
touched, would be inequitable. Again, it may well be that somebody entitled 
to war damage compensation under the old German law is a deserving person, 
and it would be unfair to pay him no compensation while leaving the man 
whose property is unscathed with no share of the vast burdens of war damage, 
which is concentrated mainly upon the big towns. 

Differences and difficulties can be discussed for a long time, but currency 
reform is urgent and, indeed, vital to the whole German economy. On the 
other hand, while equity in property rights is, on a long view, exceedingly 
important, it is impracticable to hold up an urgent reform of currency until 
equity can be achieved by such complicated measures as a comprehensive 
mortgage upon property, and an ambitious capital levy. 

As the published reports have shown, the earlier discussions on currency 
reform broke down on the question of the place for printing the currency. 
The Soviet delegation desired part of the printing in Leipzig, whereas the 
other delegations preferred the printing of the whole issue in Berlin. It would 
be wrong to assume that a technicality of this kind was all that separated the 
representatives of the four Occupying Powers. Behind the disagreement on 
the technicality lay fundamental differences in objectives. 


Instead of arguing the case for one point of view cr another, however, it 
would be more useful, for our present purpose, to consider the factors 
which would have to be taken into account in arriving at any final settlement. 

Underlying all discussions on Germany, there is the conflict between the 
objective of security, i.e., the prevention of the resurgence of Germany as a 
menace to peace, and the objective of restoring German economy on a peaceful 
basis to the state in which it can make its vital contribution to the economic 
revival of Europe as a whole. In so far as there is the fear that one or other 
of the Occupying Powers might dominate Germany, and use its resources as 
an offensive weapon, there is this further factor to be reckoned with in the 
struggle to remove suspicion between those Powers. 

On security grounds there are powerful arguments for the complete 
decentralization of the whole German economy. Germany was controlled from 
Berlin, and the purposes to which the vast industrial resources of the Ruhr 
were put were determined by a powerful central Government in Berlin. 

The separate German states are, taken individually, far less able to wage 

1At the time of writing (April 1948) quadripartite meetings have been suspended, 


but currency reform remains on the agenda to be taken up when the meetings are 
resumed. 
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war and have far less interest in so doing. Decentralization in an extreme 
form is thus advocated on security grounds, and appeals most naturally to 
the French. 

Decentralization of political powers would be ineffective unless it applied 
also to certain large aspects of financial control. Hence the desire to break 
up the control of German finances by the old Ministry of Finance and the 
Reichsbank. The big banks in Germany, the Deutsche, Dresdner and Commerz, 
were also highly centralized. 

It is not unnatural that the formalization of the rights of individuals, 
specifically written into the American Constitution, should suggest to our 
American colleagues a similar federal form of government for Germany. This 
brings. with it the corollary of a decentralized banking system on the American 
plan with each Land having its own central bank; the central banks in turn 
being linked by a federal banking board, or some similar institution, for the 
whole of Germany. 

Power to issue notes, and, what is as important, power to control credit 
policy, is, in a modern economy, one of the most powerful instruments of 
government. By the issue of notes, or of credit, resources can be directed 
according to the policy of the government controlling the note issue or the 
credit system. 

It is, therefore, not unnatural that the advocates of decentralization should 
also advocate decentralization of financial powers, even to the point of advocat- 
ing the separate right of issuing notes in each Land in Germany. 

On the other side of the picture, we see the efforts necessary to restore 
health to the German economy. If anything is abundantly clear in an economy 
which has been devastated by war, it is that restoration can only become 
effective if strong financial control is exercised, and indeed, such strong 
financial control can only be exercised centrally so long as there is a single 
currency. 

It is easy to be misled by conditions in the nineteenth century in Europe 
when a gold standard, and the use of gold as a currency, made governmental 
financial policy a relatively unimportant factor in the economic conditions of 
a country as a whole. One can also be misled by conditions in the United 
States where a gold standard functions, and where the whole economy is 
prosperous, and each part of the whole area can be relied upon to maintain 
a balance with the rest of the area. 

The dangers of attempting to agree on a single currency for the whole 
of Germany, without placing under a single authority the power to control 
both the note circulation and the credit policy which gives rise to the need 
for the notes, are abundantly clear. If the credit policy in each Land were left 
to the Land Government, and if the amount of notes to be issued within that 
Land depended upon that policy, there would be an irresistible tendency to 
inflate the currency. Each Land would have a direct interest in expanding 
that proportion of the whole note circulation which is issued within its borders, 
because by issuing a larger quantity of notes, each Land is able to suck towards 
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itself a greater proportion of the whole country’s current production. 

Agreement has been reached recently upon the decentralization of the 
banking system in the British and American Zones, with a central bank for 
each Land. For the combined zone there is to be set up a Bank Deutscher 
Lander, a kind of super-banking board, and the extent to which the natural 
inflationary tendencies are kept in check will depend upon the effectiveness 
of the power of this central institution over the credit policy of the Lander 
Central Banks and of the Lander themselves. 

This danger of inflation by decentralization remains whether we consider 
the issue of single currency for the whole of Germany, but with separate 
issuing powers in each of the four zones, or the issue of the same currency 
with separate issuing powers in each Land, of which there are three or four 
in each zone. So long as the financial policy of the four Occupying Powers 
in Germany remains unco-ordinated, there remains the fear that too great a 
proportion of the resources of the country will be sucked towards the zone 
which issues the largest amount of currency. Precisely the same is true if, 
with a single currency note issue, the credit controlling powers are left de- 
centralized. 

Strong central financial powers are, however, consistent only with a 
strong central government, with a clearly defined policy. There is no such 
single government in Germany at the present time, and, therefore, the basis 
for a centrally controlled currency issue does not at present exist. 

The alternatives which are open to the controlling authorities at the present 
time are, therefore, (a) a single currency for the whole of Germany with 
adequate central control of that currency, which means an adequate central 
government, or (b) separate currencies for each area within Germany for 
which a consistent policy can be followed. 


The need for decision in Germany is very great indeed. It has been shown 
that the revival of economy is impossible without financial reform. At the 
present time, when financial reform has been discussed throughout Germany, 
the very knowledge that reform of the currency is pending, and that the 
currency may be devalued, is itself a further factor tending towards stagnation, 
and towards loss of faith in the existing currency. 

Vital and urgent as is a decision on this question, nothing could be worse 
for Germany than that a fundamentally wrong decision should be taken. A 
decision to issue a single currency for the whole of Germany without securing 
a centralized and powerful control of the note issue, would spell disaster and 
disillusionment when the inevitable inflation developed, and would make a 
reform of the currency on a sound basis more difficult than ever. 

A possible alternative would be the issue of a separate new currency for 
each of two or more areas within Germany, the currency for each area being 
distinctive, so that the area of issue could be identified easily even though the 
nomenclature and denominations of the notes might be the same for the whole 
country. If this were done simultaneously in all zones, and a uniform credit 
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policy followed in all zones, the notes of one area would circulate approximately 
at par with the notes of another area. No area could inflate at the expense 
of another area, so long as the exchange rates between the notes were allowed 
to fluctuate, since the effect would be to depreciate the notes of that area in 
terms of the notes of other areas. This would mean, in effect, separate cur- 
rencies, and virtually the division of Germany into separate States, each of 
which would be free to choose its own internal financial policy. Uniformity 
of credit policy could not be enforced; it could only be an objective. Customs 
barriers between these States would be inevitable until the internal policies 
of the separate States were so co-ordinated that the exchange rates between 
the separate currencies, though free to fluctuate, remained constant. Such a 
plan would make it possible to amalgamate the issues into a single currency 
for the whole of Germany as and when proper central government, with 
adequate financial powers, can be set up for the whole country. 


April 1948. 
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SINKIANG TODAY 


N. L. D. McLEAN 


CuineEsE Turkistan or, as it is now called, Sinkiang (The New Domin- 
ion) is the most western province of China. It lies in the heart of Central 
Asia, where the frontiers meet not only of Tibet and Mongolia but also of 
India, the U.S.S.R. and China, three of the world’s greatest empires. From 
time to time reports of battles and massacres in some obscure town on 
Sinkiang’s undemarcated frontiers find their way into the world press: pro- 
tests are issued from Nanking and counter protests from Moscow, followed by 
silence until the next incident. These reports are the ripples which reach the 
outside world of a centuries-old struggle for power in Asia between the 
Russians, the Chinese and, until recently, the Turks. Since the end of the 
nineteenth century the Turks have ceased to count as an independent force 
in Central Asia and, today, the two main contestants are the Russians and 
the Chinese, the British and the Indians being interested but inactive 
spectators. 

In this struggle the possession of Sinkiang is of vital importance. For it 
is the key to China’s back door—the Kansu corridor—down which in the past 
so many barbarian hordes from the barren plains of inner Asia have swept to 
over-run and lay waste the fertile lands and proud cities of China, and even 
today he who holds Sinkiang controls one of the main land invasion routes 
into China. Should the Soviets assert themselves in Sinkiang they will gain 
control not only of this land route but also of nearly 5 million Turkish 
Moslems living in the province. At the same time they will be able to in- 
fluence the 12 million Tungans or Chinese Moslems living in north-west 
China. The Tungans are for the most part bitterly hostile to the Communists 
but they have long shown a strong tendency to separate from the Chinese 
Central Government. With encouragement from the Soviets they might be 
prepared to break right away; an event which would produce yet another 
threat to the independence of a free China. The Chinese Central Government 
realize the danger of this, and during the last five years have made considerable 
efforts to strengthen their hold in Sinkiang. 

From the point of view of the Soviet Union, Sinkiang is the natural 
political and economic extension of her Asiatic republics and, in view of the 
considerable political discontent and economic suffering in these republics 
it is an important extension. In this age of atomic bombs and long range 
aircraft the Power which has the use of the airfields of Sinkiang would be 
able to strike at the most inaccessible industrial areas of Soviet Asia. 

From the point of view of Britain, an increase of Soviet influence in any 
part of the world seems to be at present undesirable. A Soviet advance in 
Sinkiang would mean an increase of Soviet prestige in the Moslem world 


' as a whole, and at the same time would provide a territorial base for Soviet 
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political penetration of Tibet and Kashmir, where the present civil war offers 
an excellent field for subversive activities. 

Apart from Sinkiang’s strategic importance there are three further 
reasons which make it of exceptional interest. The first is that Sinkiang is 
probably the only country in the world which has been for ten years behind 
the iron curtain of the Russians and then, in 1943, threw off the Soviet yoke. 
Today with the exception of the three northern districts Sinkiang is free from 
direct Soviet control. We can see what happened behind the curtain and 
observe the methods which the Soviets used to seize and consolidate power in 
a backward area in Asia. The second reason is that events in Sinkiang serve 
as an example of what may happen in other regions in Asia bordering on the 
Soviet frontier, such as Persian Azerbaijan, Afghan Turkistan, or Turkish 
Kurdistan. The third is that today there are signs that the Soviets are trying 
to co-ordinate the nationalist aspirations of the Central Asian Turkish races 
into a movement which can perhaps best be described as a modern version 
of the Pan-Turanian movement. From its impact on Sinkiang we can judge 
what effect such a movement might have on the Islamic world in general. 

Sinkiang with about 700,000 square miles of territory is larger than Great 
Britain, France and Germany put together but it has a population of only 
some five million. Of these the Chinese number approximately 5 per cent and 
are today the rulers of the province; of the remainder, 80 per cent are Moslem 
Turks of Central Asian stock. The most numerous are the Uighur Turks, 
generally known as Turkis, who are a settled people living in the towns and 
oases. They are for the most part peasants, small landowners, petty merchants 
and artisans. The second most numerous are the nomadic Turkish tribes of 
the Kazakhs and the Kirghiz, who wander over the bare steppes of northern 
Sinkiang and along the wooded slopes of the Altai and Tien Shan mountains. 
They live off the produce of their vast herds of sheep, camels and horses. The 
settled and the nomadic peoples of Sinkiang are closely connected by language, 
race, religion, common tradition, and often by blood, to the Turks who form 
the bulk of the population of the Soviet Asiatic republics. 

The wealth of Sinkiang consists primarily of livestock and foodstuffs 
in which the province is more or less self-supporting. There are, however, 
considerable mineral resources, including oil, gold, iron and tin. None of these 
have as yet been exploited on a commercial scale and the bulk of the people 
earn their living by farming and raising livestock, or by cottage industries 
and trading. It is difficult to estimate with accuracy the number of livestock 
in the province, but there are said to be some 10 million sheep, 2 million 
horses, 1 million goats, 1 million cattle and about 14 million camels. The main 
exports are sheep, horses and cattle, furs and gold from the Altai, raw silk, 
carpets and charas (hashish) from Khotan, and raw wool and woollen felts 
from all over the province. The main imports are tea, sugar, spices, cloth, 
dyes, cotton piece goods, and all forms of cheap manufactured products. The 
Soviet Union is in a more favourable geographical position than either India 
or China to supply goods to Sinkiang at low prices and, during Tsarist 
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times, most of Sinkiang’s trade was in Russian hands. After the 1917 revo- 
lution the chaos in the Soviet Union eliminated her as a trader and India was 
able between 1917 and 1927 to capture practically the whole of the Sinkiang 
market. By 1927, however, the Soviets had reorganized their own economy 
and increased the volume of their exports. There followed several years of 
lively economic rivalry between the two countries; in order to compete with 
Russian prices India was forced to buy goods from Japan and re-export them 
to Sinkiang, but Soviet economic influence continued to increase and was 
gradually eliminating that of India. 

At this time the Governor of Sinkiang was an able and autocratic official 
of the Manchu dynasty, named Yang Tseng-hsin, who had ruled the province 
since 1911. In 1927 he was forced to make some economic concessions to the 
Soviets, but he prevented Soviet economic influence from developing into 
Soviet political domination. His attitude and the fact that he was suspected 
of aiding the Basmatchis, the anti-Communist guerrillas who were then active 
in Soviet Asia, displeased the Soviets and Governor Yang was assassinated 
in 1928 with the connivance, and possibly on the orders, of the Soviet Consul- 
General in Urumchi. Five confused and bloody years of rebellions and civil 
wars followed. Sinkiang became a battle-ground for the ambitions of Chinese 
and Tungan war-lords, fanatical mullahs (Moslem priests) and wild tribal 
chiefs. In most districts the Chinese were massacred and independent govern- 
ments were set up, sometimes calling themselves republics, at other times 
calling themselves kingdoms, under an Emir. These states were often swept 
away within a few days of their formation, and another leader with the aid 
of a new faction or a fiercer tribe would seize power. Many towns and 
villages all over Sinkiang were looted and burned. The whole country-side 
was plundered by marauding bands and the irrigation canals, vitally important 
to the agriculture of the province, were neglected and fell into disuse. By the 
end of 1932 Sinkiang was rapidly dissolving into anarchy. 

In the early nineteen-thirties the Soviets were apprehensive of the ad- 
vance westwards of Japanese military imperialism. In 1931 the Japanese 
had occupied Manchuria, in 1933 they were in control of the five north- 
eastern provinces of China, and by the end of the year had penetrated as far 
south and west as Kansu. The Soviet Government feared that the Japanese 
or the British might encourage the rebellions in Sinkiang to spread across the 
border into the Soviet Asiatic republics, where they could link up with the 
Basmatchis in an attempt to overthrow Soviet power in Asia. Because of 
this and possibly also because they wished to balance their Central Asian 
economy, especially in regard to livestock, which had become severely depleted 
during the over-hasty attempts at collectivization in Kazakhistan, the Soviets 
decided in 1933, to intervene in Sinkiang. They made contact with Shen- 
Shih-tsai, a Chinese general commanding the local garrison, and supplied 
arms and money to suppress a Moslem revolt. They also organized a military 
force of about one thousand men from among the Chinese troops which had 
previously fled from the Japanese invasion of Manchuria and were living as 
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refugees in the U.S.S.R. They sent this force into Sinkiang to co-operate 
with Shen-Shih-tsai who himself was a Chinese from Manchuria. 

Shen-Shih-tsai defeated the Moslem rebels, and eliminated the Chinese 
Central Government’s influence in Sinkiang, and by 1934 was settling down 
to consolidate his power under Soviet guidance. Shen-Shih-tsai based his rule 
on “six great principles of Government” : 

(i) Anti-imperialism 

(ii) Kinship to Sovietism 

(iii) Racial equality 

(iv) Clean government 

(v) Peace 

(vi) Reconstruction 
The application of these principles in a primitive Moslem country like 
Sinkiang required the backing of a strong secret police and an army, and a 
certain measure of expert Soviet advice. The army, in the main, consisted 
of Manchurian troops owing personal loyalty to Shen-Shih-tsai, which per- 
haps explains why he was allowed by the Soviets to remain in power for 
so long. 

Although Shen-Shih-tsai’s rule was oppressive, it was more efficient 
than the régime set up by the Chinese Central Government on their return 
in 1944. Shen-Shih-tsai with. Soviet help carried out many reforms. Com- 
munications were developed, roads, bridges and airfields were built by Soviet 
engineers. The army and police were modernized under Soviet experts, 
forts and barracks were erected, several middle-schools and over 200 primary 
schools were opened. A college of Law and Political Science was founded 
in Urumchi. Preliminary instruction in medical, veterinary and technical 
subjects was introduced into the curriculum of the college. The instruction 
was run on Soviet lines with Soviet style text-books written in the local 
Turki language. Great attention was given to Marxist ideology and anti- 
imperialist propaganda. The advanced students were sent to Tashkent and 
Alma Ata for technical and other specialized training. Many of them appeared 
to have been impressed by what they had seeri in the Soviet Union, and were 
on the whole inclined to be pro-Soviet in their sympathies. Games and all 
forms of cultural activities, such as the theatre, cinema, national dances and 
music were encouraged. These latter activities were carried on in the 
Uyushmas or cultural clubs which were opened in each town. These clubs 
became the centres of Soviet propaganda and proved a great help in in- 
creasing Soviet influence. The smoking of hashish and opium was forbidden 
but drinking arag and vodka was encouraged, probably in order to under- 
mine Moslem traditions. Women were forbidden to wear veils and were 
encouraged to behave in as an emancipated way as possible. The rate of 
literacy in the Province rose rapidly and for a country as backward as Sin- 
kiang, the number of simple townspeople of the younger generation who can 
read is high. 

At the same time the Soviets tried to liquidate the remnants of the 
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“reactionary” Moslem and nationalist leaders in Sinkiang, some of whom were 
refugees from Soviet Asia. They also tried to destroy the power of Islam. 
The Mosques were closed or converted into clubs and theatres. The mullahs 
were publicly ridiculed and persecuted. The Soviets must have under- 
estimated the strength of the religious feeling in Sinkiang, for their policy 
aroused strong hostility among the people. A Turki-Tungan alliance resulted 
in a full-scale rebellion in southern Sinkiang in 1937. The Tungans under 
Ma Ho-san and the Turkis under General Mahmoud Shejang, a rich Turki 
merchant who was military commander in Kashgar, seized Kashgar and 
Yarkand. Many Chinese and pro-Soviet Turkis were killed. It is widely 
believed that the British encouraged this revolt, for the rebels were certainly 
pro-British and many British subjects of Indian nationality took part. The 
revolt was finally squashed with open Soviet intervention at the beginning 
of 1938. Ma Ho-san and Mahmoud Shejang fled to India; the latter went 
on to Japan where he worked for the Japanese during the last war. 

From 1937 onwards there was a general increase of Soviet control over 
Sinkiang with the corresponding purges. This was probably a counter measure 
to the Japanese attack on Shanghai on August 13, 1937. Many of the local 
people fled; thousands more were imprisoned or simply disappeared. The 
stories were usually identical. In the middle of the night, the police came 
into the home, took away for interrogation the father, son or brother of the 
house who was never heard of again. The Soviets were particularly aggressive 
against British subjects and the H.B.M. Consular staff. Their methods varied 
from mild devices such as the encouragement of school children to spit, throw 
stones and shout insults, to imprisonment, torture or the complete disappear- 
ance of British subjects. Many of them had their lands and goods confiscated ; 
others were deported at twenty-four hours’ notice in mid-winter across the 
mountains to India. 

The purges in Sinkiang were synchronized with similar purges within 
the Soviet Union. These purges may have been caused in part by fear of 
Germany in the west and Japan in the east. In Moscow the Bukharin trials 
resulted in the liquidation of the left and right deviationists within the Com- 
munist Party. There were mass arrests and executions in Soviet Asia. Among 
others Faizeilla Khodjaev, the President of Uzbekistan, and many members 
of the Central Committee of the Uzbek Communist Party, as well as nearly 
half the Uzbek Government, were found to be bourgeois nationalists at heart, 
and to have been working against the policy laid down by the Central Com- 
mittee in Moscow. In Sinkiang many of the Turki and Uzbek leaders, in- 
cluding landowners, officials and mullahs were arrested and disappeared. 

The Soviets also adopted a more forward policy towards the nomads 
whom they tried to bring directly under government control. To escape this 
interference, a large group of Kazakhs numbering some 18,000 souls moved 
out of the north-west corner of Sinkiang with their flocks and tents to start 
on a five-year trek to India. They marched and fought their way for nearly 
five thousand miles across western China and Tibet to arrive in 1942, on the 
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frontiers of Kashmir, numbering some 3,000 souls. The remnants are today 
scattered through many of the towns of Northern India, where they earn 
their living by making lambskin caps which they sell in the local bazaars. 

By the end of 1938 the power of the last independent Moslem and Turki 
leaders was broken. Specifically anti-religious propaganda then slackened, 
while anti-British and anti-imperialist propaganda increased. Soviet influence 
had by then become so strong that they were able to start undermining Shen- 
Shih-tsai’s position. They probably intended to replace him with one of 
their Soviet trained Uzbeks or Turkis. An increased number of Turki, Uzbek 
and Tartar police and army officers were sent to the Soviet Union for special 
training. After they had been trained the Soviets ensured that they were 
placed in key positions in Sinkiang. Uzbek and Tartar Communists and 
agents were sent into Sinkiang from the Soviet Union with instructions to 
make propaganda, strengthening the feeling of national and cultural kinship 
between the Turkish peoples of Sinkiang and those of Soviet Central Asia. 
Shen-Shih-tsai realized that the Soviets were undermining his position, and 
attempted to counteract this by carrying out frequent executions of suspected 
persons within his entourage. He continued, however, to lose ground to the 
Communists and began looking for outside support to help him maintain his 
power. 

In 1942, when the Soviet Union was hard pressed by the Germans, 
Shen-Shih-tsai was persuaded by the Chinese General commanding North- 
West China, and later by Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who flew to Urumchi 
in the summer of 1942, that the Soviets were on the verge of collapse and that 
he had better transfer once more his allegiance to the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment. They must have convinced him that if he did this, his past faults would 
be forgiven and he would be allowed to remain in control of the Province. 
As a result, between 1942-4 Soviet influence was gradually eliminated, under 
pressure from Shen-Shih-tsai. In the spring of 1943, the Soviet advisers and 
trade agencies disappeared and the Soviet regiments stationed at Ili and 
Hami were withdrawn. Inter-communication and trade between Sinkiang 
and the Soviet Union was brought to a standstill. 

In August 1944, the Chinese Central Government felt themselves strong 
enough to dispense with the help of Shen-Shih-tsai. He was recalled to 
Chungking where he was appointed Minister for Agriculture, a post he held 
for a short period before disappearing from the political arena into the Castle 
at Kweilin, where he was a fellow guest with the young Marshal Chang 
Hsieh-liang of Manchuria. Today Shen-Shih-tsai is reported to have arrived 
in Sian, in Shensi province, but his future plans are unknown. It is difficult to 
estimate his chance of staging a political comeback. Shen-Shih-tsai is intel- 
ligent, energetic and not lacking in courage. Those who meet him are im- 
pressed by his distinguished appearance, his good manners and his consider- 
able personal charm. He is at the same time very ambitious, cruel and ruth- 
less; he suffers from persecution mania, and in his grim, fortress-like palace 
in Urumchi, surrounded by his bodyguard, he always insisted on preparing 
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his own food to avoid the risk of poison. It is said that he was never a member 
of the Communist Party, but that he merely worked closely with the Soviets 
for the purpose of strengthening his own personal rule in Sinkiang. Violent 
propaganda by both the Kuomintang and the Soviets has today succeeded 
in discrediting Shen-Shih-tsai among the people of Sinkiang, and his personal 
influence has gone. The influence of his ten-year pro-Soviet régime, however, 
still remains. The Soviets have succeeded to a great extent in disassociating 
themselves from Shen himself, while retaining their connection in the minds 
of the people with much that was popular in his régime. 

Between 1943 and 1945 the Chinese increased their garrison in Sinkiang 
by moving reinforcements up from Kansu. There were purges of doubtful 
elements in the army, the police and the civil administration, and the secret 
police were active in arranging the disappearance of pro-Soviet persons. The 
British and American Governments were able to open Consulates in Urumchi 
and all visible signs of Soviet influence disappeared. The Chinese became 
once more the rulers of Sinkiang, in fact, as well as in name. 

In 1944, when the tide of war on the Western front was running in their 
favour, the Soviets turned their eyes once more to the east, and their attitude 
towards China and Japan stiffened. In Sinkiang this resulted in a revolt of 
the Kazakhs in February 1944, which was followed in November by a rising 
in the Ili valley. The local Chinese civilians and the government troops 
were driven eastwards, and by the end of the year the rebels had set up an 
independent “Republic of Eastern Turkistan” embracing Ili, Altai, and 
Chugachek, the three most northern of Sinkiang’s ten districts. The rebels 
formed a Government in Ili with an administrative system, collected taxes, 
published their own newspapers and propaganda, and tried to form a disci- 
plined army. At first they encouraged the Islamic way of life and proclaimed 
a Jehad or Holy War against the infidel Chinese. Later, however, they 
abandoned their pro-Islamic propaganda and tried to promote the growth of 
a Central Asian Turkish “National Liberation Movement.” The exact role 
of the Soviets is not clear but they seem not only to have given support to the 
rebels after the rising, but also to have helped organize the original outbreaks 
from the sanctuary of their Consulates in Ili and Chugachek. 

From the winter of 1944 until the autumn of 1945 the situation in 
Sinkiang remained unchanged. In the north, there was some fighting but the 
rebels made no serious attempt to advance, while in the south, several raids 
into the Chinese Pamirs were made by bands of cavalry operating from bases 
within the Soviet Union. 

In the autumn of 1945 the rebels made another bid for power—which 
was co-ordinated with, and similar in many ways, to the rebellion in Azer- 
baijan—but in Sinkiang the coup was made without the aid of the Red A-my. 
The Soviet plan was to push forward well-armed groups of cavalry to seize 
strategic points. These groups operated from their base in Ili, or in some 
cases direct from bases within the Soviet Union. After capturing the strategic 
points the Soviets probably intended to set up operational and supply centres 
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which would act as a nucleus for a general rising of the local Turkish popu- 
lation against the Chinese. The Soviet Consulates in Urumchi and else- 
where and Communist agents must have sent back exaggerated reports of 
the revolutionary situation in Sinkiang much in the same way as the Soviet 
Consulate-General in Tabriz appears to have done. In fact, the local popu- 
lation of Sinkiang failed to rise. They remained inactive and displayed no 
desire to risk their lives and property in the interests of the Soviets. On the 
other hand, they did not help the Chinese, whose rule many of them considered 
to be corrupt and inefficient. 

In the north, rebel columns pushed forward to Mannas, a town within 
100 kilometres of Urumchi, while small bands raided even farther east and 
tried to cut the road connecting Urumchi with central China. In the south, 
rebel bands poured through the passes leading from the Soviet Union to the 
Pamirs and drove out the Chinese garrison. For nearly a year they succeeded 
in closing both routes to India, advanced almost to the gates of Kashgar, and 
besieged Yarkand for several months. 

The rebel advance both in the north and south was halted by the end 
of 1945. The Chinese Government which was in difficulties with the Com- 
munists in northern and central China decided to negotiate with the rebels 
in Sinkiang. General Chang Chih-chung, newly appointed general command- 
ing the 8th War Zone of North-west China, started negotiations with the Ili 
rebels through the intermediary of the Soviet Consul-General in Urumchi. After 

“seven months’ bargaining an agreement was concluded between the Chinese 
Government and the Ili rebels in 1946. The rebels recognized Chinese 
suzerainty and the right of the Chinese Central Government to dispose 
troops for the protection of Sinkiang’s frontiers from external aggression. 
In return the Chinese gave the rebels a wide measure of autonomy, which 
included the right to raise and officer six native regiments for purposes of 
internal security, and the right to elect all members of the district councils and 
fifteen out of twenty members of the Provincial Government. The Chinese 
kept their part of the agreement and free elections were held late in 1946. The 
elected representatives, who were mainly native Turkis, took their place in 
the Provincial Government. The rebels, however, failed to keep their part 
and, so far, no Central Government troops have entered the three northern 
districts of Sinkiang, which still remain in rebel hands and under Soviet con- 
trol. In the south, however, the Chinese troops cleared the rebels out of the 
Pamirs and opened both routes to India. 

In Sinkiang at this time most of the leading natives were opposed to 
the Chinese and styled themselves “Nationalists.” Among them were included 
both the leaders of the Ili rebels and more moderate persons. Under pressure 
from extremist elements supported by the Soviets, the Nationalists organized 
a violent anti-Chinese campaign of fiery speeches, strikes and hostile demon- 
strations. Skilful and up-to-date propaganda was supplied by the Soviet 
Consulates. As a result the Nationalists succeeded in obtaining from the 
Chinese considerable influence over the appointment of all provincial officials 
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and in the day-to-day administration of the Province. By 1947, the Chinese 
although they had increased the number of their troops in Sinkiang to approxi- 
mately 100,000 men, were politically on the retreat. 

Today the extreme group of the Nationalists is pressing for immediate 
autonomy for Sinkiang. This group is headed by such men as Ahmed Jan 
Kasimof and Rahim Jan Sabir, who until recently were members of the 
Provincial Government, but have now gone into opposition and retired to 
their base in Ili, where they are probably preparing a second push on the lines 
of their last attempt in the autumn of 1945. The extremist leaders are sup- 
ported by their own troops in Ili and, in other parts of Sinkiang, by many 
of the junior Turki officials in the civil administration, police and army. 
These officials regret the loss of the power and privileges they enjoyed under 
the régime of Shen-Shih-tsai and are still pro-Soviet. The extremists are 
also followed by many of the schoolmasters, doctors, mechanics and the “lower 
middle class” such as it exists in Sinkiang. Their propaganda lays stress on 
the “national” and cultural connection between the Turks of Sinkiang and 
the Turks of the neighbouring Soviet Socialist republics. It points out that 
autonomy for Sinkiang will mean immediate freedom from the corrupt 
Chinese rule, and will eventually lead to the introduction of modern Soviet 
“culture” in the form of cheap cigarettes, flashy clothes, strong vodka, cinemas 
and “socialist” inventions, such as the machine tractor and the combined 
harvester. Their propaganda appeals to the pleasure-loving and materialistic 
side of the Turki character, and has had considerable success, especially among 
the younger people in the towns. 

The right-wing of the Nationalist group is headed by the more con- 
servative leaders such as Mahmoud Sabri, Burkhan, Mohomed Amin, the 
ex-Emir of Khotan and the mullahs, who have not forgotten their persecution 
in the past hy the Soviets and today are alarmed at the increase of Soviet in- 
fluence in the nationalist movement. This group is conservative and Islamic 
in character, but its political activities are as yet unco-ordinated. They rely 
on the religious and traditional feelings of a proud but backward people, and 
have considerable support from the peasants and some of the nomads, the 
wealthier townspeople and the older generation of all classes. The Chinese 
are encouraging its growth, with the result that once again the old Islamic 
customs are returning to Sinkiang for the first time in more than ten years. 
The women hidden under their thick veils can again be seen scurrying through 
the streets of the towns, the mosques have been re-opened and the drinking of 
alcohol is discouraged. Today the Nationalists have split into two definite 
factions, the right-wing pro-Chinese Islamic group, and the left-wing pro- 
Soviet Nationalist group. Without outside interference the Islamic group is 
probably the stronger of the two, but the future of Sinkiang will be decided by 
the amount of pressure which the Chinese Central Government or the Soviet 
Government can bring to bear on the Province. The Soviets are geographi- 
cally and economically in a more favourable position to do this than are the 
Chinese, and unless the anti-Soviet forces in Sinkiang can be supported from 
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outside it seems likely that Sinkiang will once more pass into Soviet control. 

The Governments of Turkey and the Soviet Union realize the signifi- 
cance of the growth of the Turkish nationalist movement in Sinkiang and 
its relationship with Islam. For there are Moslem Turkish races living not 
only in Sinkiang itself but also on both sides of the Soviet frontier, practically 
the whole way from the Dobrudja in Bulgaria to the borders of Mongolia. 
They number nearly 50 million, of whom about 16 million live in Turkey; 
19 million in the Soviet Union; over 5 million in Iran; 1 million in Afghani- 
stan; and nearly 5 million in Sinkiang. Except for the Turks of Turkey none 
are independent and most of them are under foreign and often oppressive 
rulers; today their national consciousness has been awakened, and in many 
places the growth of an organized Nationalist movement is taking place. Just 
as in Europe much of Soviet political strength comes from Pan-Slavism 
linked with Moscow by forms of neo-Communist, neo-Fascist Parties, so in 
Central Asia today there are signs that the Soviets are trying to create a Pan- 
Turanian movement linked with Moscow through similar parties. The differ- 
ence between the subdivisions of the Turkish race in Asia is no greater than 
that between the various groups of the Slav peoples in Europe; and should 
the Soviets succeed in their policy of co-ordinating the Nationalist aspirations 
of the various Turkish races into a Pan-Turanian movement they will have a 
powerful weapon in the Middle East and Central Asia. 


May 8, 1948. 

















THE ANGLO-GUATEMALAN DISPUTE 


R.AveHUMPHREYS 


I 


In the world of today the Anglo-Guatemalan dispute may seem to be a 
comparatively trivial matter. It is not trivial, however, to the people of the 
Central American colony of British Honduras; it ought not to be trivial to 
the Power responsible for their welfare; and it is not in the least trivial in 
its possible implications and consequences, Yet, as Sr. José Luis Mendoza has 
rightly observed in these pages,’ few British people could say why Guatemala 
claims the territory of British Honduras from Great Britain, and still fewer 
are able to judge what substance there is to this claim. If this paper can make 
that task a little easier, it will have served its purpose. The dispute, however, 
can only be understood in its historical setting, and the story to be told is 
both long and complicated. 

It begins in the seventeenth century when an English or Scottish buccaneer 
settled with a few companions at the mouth of a river in a peculiarly deserted 
section of a deserted coast. The man’s name was Wallace, called “Wallis” 
or “Balis” by the Spaniards. The river to which he gave his name was the 
Belize River, and the settlement, of which he is the semi-legendary founder, 
ultimately became, in 1862, the Colony of British Honduras. 

Of Wallace’s history little is known, nor is it known whether his settle- 
ment long survived. What is certain is that later in the century the buccaneers, 
that international gang of privateers and pirates that infested the Caribbean, 
discovered the wealth to be made from the sale of logwood, a dye-wood which 
grew on these lonely shores and in the Bay of Campeachy ; that when, towards 
the end of the century, the English Crown made a serious effort to suppress 
buccaneering, many of the buccaneers turned logwood cutters; that a settle- 
ment of these British logwood cutters on the Belize River was in existence 
before 1670; and that thereafter it was persistently maintained. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the status of these logwood cutters 
was one of the points at issue in the repeated conflicts and controversies 
between Spain and England. By the Treaty of Madrid, in 1670, Spain had 
acknowledged England’s title to Jamaica and other de facto possessions in 
the West Indies or in any part of America. The English Government was apt 
to maintain, and the Spanish Government consistently denied, that this 
acknowledgment covered the Belize settlement. The logwood cutters were 
repeatedly attacked and sometimes driven away, and it was not, indeed, till 
the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, that Britain obtained from Spain a plain and 
public recognition of the right to cut logwood in the Bay of Honduras. The 


1Jnternational Affairs, April 1948, p. 312. 
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treaty affirmed Spanish sovereignty in the clearest terms. But, at the same 
time, it was agreed that British subjects should not be molested in their 
occupations of cutting, loading and carrying away logwood, and that they 
might build and occupy the houses and magazines necessary for them, their 
families and their property. 

When war again broke out between Britain and Spain in 1779, however, 
the settlers were again attacked and driven away, and from then till 1784 the 
British settlement at Belize ceased to exist. It remained for the Treaty of 
Versailles, in 1783, to re-affirm the rights granted in 1763, and this time 
definite boundaries were assigned to the settlement, the area in which the 
logwood cutters might operate being defined as that between the Belize and 
the Hondo Rivers and so far to the west as a boundary line (exceedingly 
difficult to trace on a modern map) joining these two streams. Finally, by the 
Convention of London, in 1786, these boundaries were enlarged. England now 
agreed to evacuate that other settlement she had made in Central America, on 
what was known as the Mosquito Shore. In return, the logwood cutters were 
permitted to operate not merely north of the Belize as far as the Hondo, but 
southwards to the Sibin, and the Sibtin to its source was now to be the 
southern boundary. They might cut not only logwood but mahogany, which 
was rapidly superseding logwood as an article of export, and all other wood. 
But, once again, Spanish sovereignty was carefully preserved. The settlers 
were forbidden to establish fortifications, industries or plantations, and twice 
a year a Spanish official, accompanied hy an English official, was to examine 
the state of affairs within the settlement. In 1787 an attempt was made to 
trace the boundaries on the spot and the new territory was formally assigned 
to the settlers by the Captain-General of Yucatan. 

Unlike the Captain-General of the neighbouring Kingdom of Guatemala, 
the Captain-General of Yucatan was subordinate to the Viceroy of New Spain, 
and there seems little reason to doubt that in the view of the Spanish Crown 
the Belize settlement lay within the territory of the Captaincy-General of 
Yucatan (and therefore of New Spain) and not of the Captaincy-General of 
Guatemala. It is well to note that, despite ingenious arzuments to the contrary, 
with this alien settlement between the Rivers Hondo ard Sibtin the Captaincy- 
General of Guatemala appears to have had nothing whatever to do.’ So far as 
its administration was concerned, however, the settlement was left much to its 
own devices. The settlers were governed by elected magistrates, who en- 
forced a kind of customary law. In 1765 they subscribed to a rudimentary 
code, and then agreed that the Commanding Officer of any of His Majesty’s 
ships-of-war should have power to enforce it, and in 1784 the British Govern- 
ment appointed a formal executive authority to preside over the settlement in 


1The reader should compare the arguments put forward in the White Book, published 
by the Guatemalan Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and in its Continuations (1938—), and 
in J. L. Mendoza, Inglaterra y sus Pactos sobre Belice (Guatemala City, 1942; Trans- 
lated 1947), with the scholarly conclusions of J. A. Calderén Quijano, Belice, 1663(?)- 
1821 (Sevilla, 1944) and of Isidro Fabela, Belice: Defensa de los Derechos de México 
(Mexico City, 1944). 
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the person of a Superintendent subordinate to the Governor of Jamaica. The 
office of Superintendent became permanent in 1796, when, also, the renewed 
outbreak of war between England and Spain finally put an end to the already 
highly intermittent inspections of the settlement by Spanish officials. 

It is probable, almost certain, that the settlers had already broken most 
of the terms of the treaties of 1783 and 1786, and now the settlement was 
hurriedly put into a state of defence. Forts and barracks were built and in- 
fantry, ammunition and supplies sent from Jamaica. The expected attack came 
in 1798, when the Captain-General of Yucatan, in command of a flotilla of 
some thirty small vessels, with two thousand troops on board, made the last 
and greatest attempt to overthrow the British settlement in the Bay of 
Honduras, only to withdraw, after a number of small engagements, in con- 
fusion. 

With the repulse of this final effort on the part of Spain to dispossess the 
British settlers by force of arms, the settlers themselves now began to argue 
that they held the territory by right of conquest. This argument is, it must be 
confessed, unconvincing. For whatever title by conquest might have been 
obtained in 1798 was certainly lost by the peace Treaties of 1802 and 1814, 
which restored the status quo ante 1796. The legal status of the Belize settle- 
ment, at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, remained quite unchanged. Nor did 
the British Government believe that it had changed. But Spain herself now 
lost all interest in the settlement. A protest in 1813, against trespass of the 
boundaries laid down in 1783 and 1786, and another in 1816, against the 
fortification of the settlement, represented her last appeal to her rights. Thence- 
forth those rights were tacitly, though never formally, abandoned. In theory 
the British Government long continued to regard sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory as inhering in Spain. In practice it exercised sovereign rights within 
it. 

The settlement, moreover, was no longer confined within its original 
boundaries. A movement of pioneer advance had begun even before the 
eighteenth century ended, and by 1814 the cutters had advanced far to the 
west and far to the south of the old treaty lines. In so far as they moved to the 
south of the Sibtin, they moved, it may be admitted, into territory which was, 
in the eyes of Spain, part of the old Captaincy-General of Guatemala. But the 
territory was unoccupied, or occupied solely by Indians, and there the writ 
of Spanish rule had never run.’ In no case, except on the extreme northern 
limits of the settlement, did the woodcutters come into conflict with Spanish 
colonial administrative authorities; and where, for mile upon mile, there was 
not, and never had been, the slightest evidence of Spanish government, it was 
hardly likely that the Baymen would be restrained by legal niceties. The cut- 


1No evidence has yet been produced of Spanish occupation between the Sibiin and 
the Sarstoon, or of any jurisdictional act performed by the Captaincy-General of Guate- 
mala within that area. But just as the area between the Sibiin and the Hondo seems to 
have been considered to have been a part of the Captaincy-General of Yucatan, so that 
between the Sibtin and the Sarstoon seems to have been thought of as a part of the 
Captaincy-General of Guatemala. 
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ters claimed to have reached the Deep River by 1800, the Moho by 1814, and 
the Sarstoon (the present southern boundary of British Honduras) by the 
eighteen-twenties. 

It may be added that in 1834, at a meeting of the judges and magistrates 
assembled in Council with the Superintendent, it was unanimously agreed that 
the limits of the settlement were the Hondo on the north, the Sarstoon on the 
south, and, on the west, an imaginary line drawn from Garbutt’s Falls on the 
Belize River due north to the Hondo and due south to the Sarstoon. These 
boundaries, it should be noted, are approximately the same as those laid down 
in the Anglo-Guatemalan Treaty of 1859, which form the present boundaries 
of the Colony. Three years later the Crown itself began to make grants of 
land on the Sarstoon, on the Belize, near Garbutt’s Falls, on the Hondo, and 
elsewhere, and it is clear that these Crown grants were in many instances 
merely the formal recognition of previous locations. 


II 


Meanwhile, in the eighteen-twenties, Spanish authority in Mexico and 
Central America had been swept away. The Viceroyalty of New Spain pro- 
claimed its independence in February 1821, the Captaincy-General of Guate- 
mala followed suit in September. Mexico, after a brief experiment with 
monarchy, became a republic in 1823; and in the same year the provinces 
which had composed the old Kingdom of Guatemala declared themselves to 
be free and independent States confederated as the United Provinces of 
Central America, a confederation which survived only till 1839, when it dis- 
solved into its component parts. 

The method of recognition df the new republics of Spanish America 
adopted by George Canning was that of the negotiation of commercial treaties. 
Such a treaty was signed with Mexico in 1826, and in this treaty, an article 
was inserted which, without asserting British sovereignty, safeguarded the 
interests of British Honduras from possible encroachment by Mexico.’ No 
treaty, however, was concluded with the new and highly unstable Central 
American Federation. It is constantly asserted that the reason why recognition 
was thus denied to the United Provinces was because Britain required, in 
exchange for recognition, an equivalent recognition of British sovereignty 
over the Belize settlement between the Hondo and the Sarstoon, and that the 
United Provinces refused to assent to this condition. This legend should be 
exploded once and for all. There were several reasons why the United 
Provinces failed to win recognition in 1826. None of these affected British 
Honduras and perhaps the most important of them was that the British 
Government saw no evidence that the new State could maintain peace at home 
or good faith abroad. But neither then, nor at any time after, neither with the 


1Canning had rejected (for various reasons) an earlier treaty, signed in 1825, of 
which one article would have gone far to recognize Mexican sovereignty over the Belize 
settlement. 
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Central American Federation nor with Guatemala, was Britain prepared to 
discuss the question of sovereignty over, or occupancy of, the territory claimed 
by the Belize settlers. “It is only with Spain,” wrote Palmerston, “that Great 
Britain can properly and conveniently entertain that question”; and the in- 
structions given to Consul Chatfield, who was sent to Central America in 
1834, always held. He was, Palmerston informed him, to “decline entering 
into any discussion with the Government of Central America as to the rights 
of Great Britain within the settlement of Honduras.’”* It was partly because 
of this refusal that negotiations with Central America broke down in 1834 
to 1835, and when Britain did recognize Guatemala, in 1849, that recognition 
was accorded by a simple treaty of commerce. 

Britain, then, consistently refused to discuss with the United Provinces 
the questions of the boundaries of the Belize settlement or of sovereignty over 
it. The United Provinces, however, wished to raise them. They early showed 
a disposition to claim to be the heir of Spanish rights and to advance a title 
to sovereignty over territory they had never occupied, and which was in actual 
or constructive British possession. This claim is today supported, by Guate- 
mala, on the principle of uti possidetis, a principle unknown to general inter- 
national law, but one which has sometimes (though not invariably) been 
applied in disputes between the Latin American States themselves. It signifies 
that the independent country is the successor to the corresponding administra- 
tive entity of the colonial period at the time when independence was pro- 
claimed, and inherits all its rights. But that the United Provinces were never 
in de facto occupation of any of the territory to which they asserted a claim 
is hardly disputed, and that they inherited a de jure title to even a part is 
equally dubious. Neither Britain nor Spain ever admitted these pretensions. 

On the other hand, the fact remains that the British Government hesitated 
to declare full British sovereignty over the Belize settlement. It still maintained 
that, in theory, sovereignty belonged to Spain. In 1835 and 1836 Spain was 
asked, as a matter of courtesy and as a formal recognition of a de facto right, 
to cede to Great Britain “any right of sovereignty which it may be conceived 
still rests, as regards the British colony of Honduras, in the Crown of Spain,” 
and the boundaries of the settlement were defined in this application as the 
settlers had defined them in 1834. In 1836 the Spanish Foreign Minister 
remarked that he saw no difficulty in complying with this request, but in fact 
no formal reply was ever returned. The matter was not pressed and, leaving 
the question of sovereignty de jure on one side, Britain continued to content 


1Palmerston to Chatfield, March 19, 1834. Public Record Office, F.O. 15/14. The 
persistence of this legend is partly to be explained (though not excused) by a document 
printed by Sir J. A. Burdon in his Archives of British Honduras, 3 vols., (London, 1831- 
5), ii, p. 372, which quotes a letter from the Colonial Office to the Foreign Office about 
the instructions to be given to Chatfield. The Foreign Office strongly disapproved of the 
suggestions of the Colonial Office and Chatfield was instructed in a directly contrary 
sense. Yet the Colonial Office letter is quoted by Sr. Mendoza and others as though it 
were in fact the instructions to Chatfield. There is not the slightest foundation for the 
statement in the Guatemalan White Book, Supplement III, p. 100, that Britain had tried 
to obtain a territorial cession in exchange for recognition. 
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herself with the exercise of sovereignty de facto. It is notable that in 1840 the 
establishment of an Executive Council for the settlement was authorized, and 
in the same year Superintendent Macdonald issued a proclamation declaring 
that the “Law of England is and shall be the Law of this Settlement or Colony 
of British Honduras.” 


Ill 


At this point a new factor enters to complicate the story. This factor is the 
growth of Anglo-American rivalry in Central America. Britain’s hesitation 
to declare full sovereignty over British Honduras was the more remarkable 
because in the eighteen-forties British influence in Central America was being 
quietly extended, or at least consolidated. Britairt now revived old claims to 
the island of Ruatan, which was occupied in 1839, and to a protectorate over 
the Mosquito Shore (from Cape Honduras to the San Juan River). A British 
Resident was appointed there in 1844. The territory was locally renamed 
Mosquitia, and the Mosquito King (as the disreputable person who presided 
over the Mosquito Indians was called) was presented with a flag which bore 
a striking resemblance to the Union Jack. Three years later Britain announced 
that this territory, which was under the protection of the British Crown, ex- 
tended as far south as the San Juan River, and in 1848 the Nicaraguan author- 
ities at the port of San Juan were dispossessed in the name of the local monarch 
and the town itself was renamed Greytown, in honour of the Governor of 
Jamaica. 

It must be admitted that what claim of right Great Britain had to Ruatan 
and to the Mosquito Protectorate was highly dubious. But neither were the 
rival claims of the two Central American States of Nicaragua and Honduras 
to exercise dominion over the Mosquito Shore plain and indisputable. Nor 
were British designs in Central America unlimited. Britain had early realized 
the importance of trans-isthmian communications. She was anxious to safe- 
guard British interests in the region. But she refused, in 1849, an appeal from 
Costa Rica to be taken under British protection, and she took no notice of a 
similar tentative suggestion from Guatemala in 1855. However ambitious 
Chatfield, the British representative in Central America, may have been, 
“cynical or brutal, frankly imperialistic or sinister,” Professor Dexter Perkins 
observes, “the policy of the London Foreign Office certainly was not.’”* 

But this extension of British influence in Central America was bound to 
have repercussions in the United States. Hitherto United States attention 
to Central America had been relatively slight. The primary interest of the 
United States had lain in their own great movement of western expansion 
and in the American south-west. Texas, however, was annexed in 1845, and 
the war with Mexico, which followed resulted in the acquisition of New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. The importance to the United States of 
trans-isthmian communications was at once greatly enhanced, particularly 


1Hands Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine (Boston, 1941), p. 94. 
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when the discovery of gold in California precipitated a gold-rush across Central 
America. American capital was interested. A canal company was formed. 
A contract was signed with Nicaragua for the construction of a canal by way 
of the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua; and at this moment Britain 
served notice that the San Juan River belonged to the Mosquito kingdom and 
could not be disposed of without her consent. The controversies which 
followed, urbane enough in London and Washington, but far otherwise between 
the diplomatic agents in Central America, form the background to the cele- 
brated Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of April 19, 1850, for the joint protection by 
Britain and the United States of the proposed trans-isthmian canal. 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was designed to effect a compromise between 
British and American interests and to neutralize, as it were, the Central 
American area. Its famous first article declared that neither Britain nor the 
United States would ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control 
of the proposed ship-canal, and that they would not “occupy, or fortify, or 
colonize, or assume, or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America.” This language, how- 
ever, was ambiguous. Did the term “Central America,” for example, include 
the Belize settlement? And did the treaty oblige Great Britain to abandon 
Ruatan or the Mosquito Protectorate? On these points there could be more 
than one opinion, and this ambiguity was aired when the Treaty went before 
the United States Senate. In the event, the Senate ratified it by a vote of 
42 to 12. On the exchange of ratifications, however, Palmerston, anxious to 
guard against any contingency that the Treaty might seem to apply to Belize 
or Ruatan, instructed Bulwer to declare that “Her Majesty does not under- 
stand the engagements of that Convention to apply to Her Majesty’s settle- 
ment at Honduras or its dependencies.” This declaration was made in form, 
and Clayton made a counter-declaration to the effect that the Treaty was not 
understood to include the British settlement in Honduras “nor the small islands 
in the neighbourhood of that settlement known as its dependencies.” The title 
to these territories, he said, it neither denied nor affirmed. 

But here, also, there was room for doubt. Was Ruatan one of the “small 
islands,” or was it not? Obviously, the treaty, and the declarations attached 
to it, left the question of sovereignty over British Honduras open. So far 
as the Mosquito Protectorate was concerned, Palmerston’s view, and that 
of the Foreign Office, was that Britain must abandon it in due course, though 
not without safeguarding the rights of the Mosquito Indians. The question 
of Ruatan, however, was believed to be unaffected by the treaty, and in March, 
1852, Ruatan and its neighbouring islands were erected into the Colony of 
the Bay Islands. The result was fresh controversy with the United States, 
and this time Britain’s title to Belize itself was impugned. An explosive 
situation rapidly developed in Central America (where William Walker led 
his filibustering expedition to Nicaragua in 1855), and it was partly to avert 
still more serious trouble that Britain and the United States signed the Dallas- 
Clarendon Treaty, in October, 1856. 
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The Dallas-Clarendon Treaty provided generally for the incorporation 
of the Mosquito territory within the limits of Nicaragua and for the recognition 
of the Bay Islands as a part of Honduras. The problem of Belize was dealt 
with in a supplementary article by which it was agreed that “Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Settlement called the Belize or British Honduras, on the shores 
of the Bay of Honduras, bounded on the north by the Mexican Province of 
Yucatan, and on the south by the River Sarstoon, was not and is not embraced 
in the Treaty entered into between the two Contracting Parties on the 19th 
day of April, 1850,” and, further, that the limits of that settlement, as they 
existed on the 19th April, 1850, should, if possible, be settled and fixed by 
treaty between Great Britain and Guatemala within two years after the 
Dallas-Clarendon Treaty had been ratified. 

The treaty was not ratified. The United States Senate wished to make 
some trivial amendments and one substantial change (none of which affected 
British Honduras). This change was unacceptable to Britain, and the treaty 
therefore failed. Now, however, the United States showed a strong dispo- 
sition to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty also, and thus to obtain a free 
hand in Central America; and, to avert this danger, the British Government 
decided to settle the Central American question on the general lines of that 
treaty but by direct negotiations with the Central American States themselves. 
Finally, by the Anglo-Honduran Treaty of 1859, the Bay Islands were sur- 
rendered to Honduras, and Honduran claims recognized to a part of the 
Mosquito Shore. Nicaraguan sovereignty over the rest of the shore was 
recognized by the Anglo-Nicaraguan Treaty of January, 1860, under terms, 
incidentally, which safeguarded the rights of the Indians; and by the Anglo- 
Guatemalan Treaty of April, 1859, the frontiers of British Honduras, as they 
existed in April, 1850, were defined in agreement with Guatemala. In his 
annual message to Congress in 1860 President Buchanan was able to state 
that the Central American question had been settled in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to the American Government. 


IV 


This, then, is the background to the Anglo-Guatemalan Treaty of 1859, and 
since this treaty is the basis of the long and bitter dispute between Britain and 
Guatemala, it must be considered with some care. At the outset, four points 
must be borne in mind. First, British sovereignty over British Honduras 
had never been explicitly proclaimed, though it had long been exercised in 
practice. Secondly, the boundaries of the settlement had not been redefined, 
by treaty or agreement, since the Anglo-Spanish treaties of 1783 and 1786, 
though to the south and to the west these boundaries had long been obsolete. 
Thirdly, under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty Britain was precluded from 
extending her dominion in Central America. Finally, Guatemala had advanced 
a claim to sovereignty or territory, though this claim had never been admitted 
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either by Britain or Spain (which did not recognize Guatemalan independence 
till 1863) and was, in any event, dubious. 

The Convention itself consisted of eight articles, of which three are im- 
portant. Article I defined “the boundary between the Republic and the British 
Settlement and Possessions in the Bay of Honduras, as they existed previous 
to and on the first day of January, 1850, and have continued to exist up to 
the present time.” This boundary (the present boundary of the Colony) was, 
it should be noted, approximately the same as that which the settlers had 
declared to be the boundary in 1834.‘ Nor did the Article say that this was 
what the boundary should be. It said that this was what it had been in 
1850 (the date of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty) and was in 1859. The Article 
was, therefore, a clear recognition of a pre-existing frontier and a pre-existing 
sovereignty. Article II provided for the appointment of Commissioners to 
mark out the boundary and to “‘open it where necessary” as protection against 
future trespass. And Article VII declared that the contracting parties “mutu- 
ally agree conjointly to use their best efforts, by taking adequate means for 
establishing the easiest communication (either by means of a cart-road, or 
employing the rivers, or both united, according to the opinion of the survey- 
ing engineers), between the fittest place on the Atlantic Coast, near the 
Settlement of Belize, and the capital of Guatemala; whereby the commerce of 
England on the one hand, and the material prosperity of the Republic on the 
other, cannot fail to be sensibly increased . . .” 

This article was admitted into the Convention by the British negotiator, 
Charles Lennox Wyke, on his own responsibility. It came as a complete 
surprise to the British Government. There is no doubt, however, that but for 
this article Guatemala would never have signed the treaty. It was regarded 
by the Guatemalan Foreign Minister, Pedro de Aycinena, as a “compensation 
for the abandonment” of Guatemalan “rights to the territories unlawfully 
occupied by the settlers of Belize.” These alleged rights may be disputed. It 
may very properly be denied that the treaty was, as it is now argued, a tteaty 
of cession given the form of a boundary treaty in order to disguise a violation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. There was no question of a cession of 
territory. At most Guatemala abandoned a claim to territory. But Article 
VII was quite certainly the “inducement” to Guatemala to sign the treaty, 
and equally certainly the wording of the article was deliberately vague so 
that the question of a violation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty should not be 
raised. 

There is one further point. The road which Wyke had in mind was a 
road from Guatemala City to the Atlantic port of Izabal. The road, therefore, 
would not run through British Honduras. The benefit which the settlement 
itself would derive from its construction would be the benefit accruing from a 
prospective increase in the “commerce of England,” and through, as Wyke 
thought, the transhipment of goods from Belize to Izabal (which was not a 
deep-water port), and the opening up of a line of communication with the 


1Jt also conformed to the terms of the unratified Dallas-Clarendon Treaty. 
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whole of Central America. But the Article did not contemplate a gift from 
one party to another. It contemplated an obligation which was to be jointly 
performed. 

But how was the road to be made? Privately, Wyke and Aycinena had 
come to an understanding on this matter. Unfortunately, it soon turned out 
that their interpretation of this understanding differed. They had estimated 
the cost of making the road at between £80,000 and £100,000. Wyke’s view 
was that Britain would furnish the scientific direction and pay for it, Guatemala 
would furnish the materials and the labourers, and the wages of these labourers 
would be equally defrayed by both Governments. When, in 1859, the Con- 
vention was criticized in the Guatemalan Council of State, it was then certainly 
stated that Britain was to bear half the cost of building the road, and this 
would seem to conform to Wyke’s opinion. But Aycinena’s view was different. 
It was that England should bear not half the cost of payment for the labour 
on the road, but the whole, and in 1861 he went still further and argued that 
she was to defray all the costs of construction up to the sum of £100,000. The 
Wyke-Aycinena understanding turned out, therefore, to be a misunder- 
standing. 

The Convention was ratified in September, 1859, and, in December, the 
British Government appointed Captain Henry Wray of the Royal Engineers 
to mark out the line of boundary and survey the proposed road. It was still, 
strangely enough, ignorant of the Wyke-Aycinena understanding, nor was it 
till February, 1860, that Wyke seems to have made plain what he thought 
he had agreed upon. The Government then accepted the obligation to which 
it had been morally committed. Meanwhile, it may be noted, the United 
States Minister Resident in Guatemala had been so ill-advised as to protest 
against the Convention as a “clear and palpable violation” of the Clayton- 


Bulwer Treaty, only to be severely rebuked both by his own Government 
and by the Guatemalan Government. 


V 


Captain Wray arrived in Guatemala in February, 1860, and by November 
he had surveyed the course of the proposed road from Izabal to Guatemala 
City—a length of 157 miles. He estimated that the road could be built in 
four years at a cost of £145,465. Then, in company with a Guatemalan Com- 
missioner, he began the boundary survey. They set up marks at Gracias 4 
Dios Falls, on the Sarstoon, to mark the south-west corner of the frontier, 
and at Garbutt’s Falls on the Belize. They had begun to work north to the 
Hondo when their work was stopped. The reason for this stoppage was that 
the British Government had now discovered that there was some uncertainty 
how far the frontier of the colony, in this north-west corner, marched with 
Guatemalan territory and where it began to march with Mexican. Meanwhile, 
in view of the difference between Wyke’s estimate of the cost of making the 
road and Wrav’s estimate, and still more of the fact, now becoming obvious, 
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that Britain and Guatemala were not agreed on their respective obligations 
under Article VII, it was decided to negotiate a Supplementary Convention to 
clarify these matters. 

It took two years to negotiate this agreement. The attempt to do so in 
Guatemala itself failed, and it failed because, in the British view, the monetary 
demands of Guatemala were exorbitant. It was now that Aycinena argued 
that Britain was to pay all the costs of construction up to £100,000. He even 
stated, by a misquotation of the words of Article VII, that the two parties had 
agreed to use their “best means” (instead of their “best efforts, by taking 
adequate means’’) to construct the road; that the “best means” of Guatemala, 
in the sense of resources, were obviously smaller than those of Great Britain; 
and that, therefore, the Convention itself showed that Britain was to pay 
more than Guatemala.’ The British Government, on the other hand, was only 
prepared to pay £25,000, together with the cost of scientific superintendence, 
which Wray had estimated at £23,950. That is, Britain was prepared to bear 
one-half, more or less, of the outside limit of expenditure which Wyke and 
Aycinena had agreed upon. Nd one in England, it may be added, thought 
that the Convention of 1859 was worth even this amount of money. 

Finally, on August 5, 1863, the Additional Convention was signed in 
London. Under it Britain engaged, Parliamentary sanction having been 
obtained, to pay to Guatemala the sum of £50,000 in instalments, to.enable 
her to build a road from Guatemala City to the Atlantic Coast in the direction 
proposed by Guatemala and approved by Great Britain “whether by land, or by 
partly making use of the River Motagua, or by any other route best calculated 
to communicate with the British Possessions in Belize.” The Convention was to 
be ratified in six months, and the work on the road was to be completed in 
four years from the time that it began. 

The six months passed. Then, in April, 1864, Guatemala asked that the 
exchange of ratifications might be postponed for a year to enable her to 
discover whether she could carry out her obligations “without sacrifice.” 
Britain, that is to say, was asked to leave the matter in suspense while Guate- 
mala made up her mind whether to ratify or not. The Foreign Office replied 
that since Guatemala had chosen to postpone ratification beyond the time 
fixed, then “for the present,” the Additional Convention fell to the ground. 
More than a year later, in November, 1865, however, Guatemala did ratify 
the Convention, but proposing two “clarifications” which were formally laid 
before the British Government in June, 1866. These the British Government 
declined to accept, and it was at this point that the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Stanley, declared, in July, 1866, that the Additional Convention had “clearly 
lapsed by the delay of the Guatemalan Government.” In August he suggested 
that the question now was whether the project of constructing the road should 
not be abandoned by mutual consent ; otherwise Guatemala should make fresh 
proposals. And when, in December, Guatemala replied that Article VII of 


1The “best means” argument is still to be found employed in the Guatemalan White 
Book. 
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the Convention of 1859 had been intended as “a real compensation to Guate- 
mala, expressed in a decorous form, for the abandonment of the territorial 
rights to Belize,” and stated that she was prepared to sign a new Convention 
in exactly the same terms as the old, Stanley went further. On the one hand, 
he energetically repudiated Guatemala’s territorial claims, and denied that the 
Convention of 1859 had involved any cession of territory; on the other, he 
maintained that Britain was now released from the obligations of the Addi- 
tional Convention “by the conduct of the Guatemalan Government itself.” 
Further Notes passed between the two Foreign Officies in 1867 and 1869, but 
Britain declined to recede from the ground Lord Stanley had taken. 

There the matter rested. Three points may be noted. First, Guatemala 
had been clearly responsible for the failure of the Additional Convention. 
But, it may be conceded, Britain had shown herself eager, too eager, to seize 
the opportunity to escape from it. Secondly, Britain now maintained, and 
Guatemala denied, that the British Government was released from its obliga- 
tions under Article VII. Both parties had repeatedly maintained that the 
Convention of 1859 itself was in full force. Thirdly, Guatemala had main- 
tained that Article VII was a compensation for the surrender of her rights 
over a considerable portion of British Honduras, and Britain had denied that 
any cession of territory took place in 1859 or that Guatemala had any sort 
of right or claim to any part of the territory of Belize. 


VI 


The further progress of the dispute during the nineteenth century can be 
dealt with briefly. First, however, a word must be said on a sudden assertion 
of Mexican claims to sovereignty over British Honduras. Indications that 
Mexico, as the heir to the Vice-royalty of New Spain and the Captaincy- 
General of Yucatan, might lay claim to sovereignty over the old settlement 
of Belize had appeared in the late eighteen-forties and early eighteen-fifties, 
and had occasioned an energetic repudiation of any such claim by Palmerston. 
But the claim became explicit in the eighteen-sixties in decrees issued under 
the Government of the Emperor Maximilian. A prolonged and unprofitable 
exchange of notes followed, during which Britain in vain attempted to induce 
the Mexican Government to agree to a definition of the northern and north- 
western frontiers of the colony. In 1867, however, the Government of Presi- 
dent Juarez refused to recognize the agents of any Power which had main- 
tained relations with the unfortunate Emperor, and diplomatic relations 
between Britain and Mexico were not renewed till 1884. 

Meanwhile, trouble between the colonists and the Indians of Yucatan 
had led the colonial Government to mark out, in 1867, a few miles of frontier. 
(This was an east-west line from the Blue Creek branch of the Hondo to 
the meridian of Garbutt’s Falls.) This line, however, was violated almost as 
soon as cut, and so serious did Indian outrages on the frontier become that 
Lord Granville took up the matter directly with the Mexican Foreign Minister. 
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Again, therefore, in the eighteen-seventies, there were assertions and re- 
buttals of Mexican title to the colony, culminating in a Mexican Note which 
must surely constitute a record. It comprised, with its enclosures, some 400 
manuscript pages. 


Matters so stood until, in 1882, Mexico and Guatemala at last agreed 
on the frontier between them. (It was the uncertainty over this that had put 
a stop to the work of the Boundary Commission in 1861.) It was agreed that 
the southern boundary of Mexico, where based upon latitude, was the parallel 
of 17°49 “indefinitely towards the east.” Since this line would ultimately 
cut across the colony of British Honduras, the colonial Government again 
acted, and, in 1884 to 1887, marked out the western boundary of the colony 
between Garbutt’s Falls and the line cut in 1867. Finally, in 1893, Britain 
and Mexico themselves concluded a boundary treaty. This stated what the 
boundary between British Honduras and Mexico had been and was; and, with 
the ratification of this treaty in 1897, the long and sometimes acrimonious 
dispute between Britain and Mexico came to an end. The boundary has never 
been questioned. The treaty was a clear recognition of British sovereignty. 
And it is difficult to see on what valid ground the dispute between Britain 
and Mexico could be reopened. 

But of the Anglo-Guatemalan dispute no solution had been reached. There 
had been intermittent signs in the eighteen-seventies that Guatemala was not 
prepared to let the matter drop, and in a Note, delivered on July 15, 1880, 
the Guatemalan Government pointed out that neither Article II nor Article 
VII of the 1859 Convention had been fulfilled, declared that it was not 
possible to consider the Convention lapsed, and stated that the difference 
between Britain and Guatemala turned solely on the subsistence of its seventh 
article. It inquired whether Britain did not consider that this was a case “to 
be submitted to the impartial decision of the head of some friendly State.” 
Lord Granville briefly replied that she did not. 

Two years later British Honduras again became the subject of corre- 
spondence between Britain and the United States. The United States, at 
this time, was anxious to modify the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to enable the 
American Government to protect and control any proposed inter-oceanic 
canal in conjunction with the country in which the canal might be situated. 
The British Government, on the other hand, was disinclined to modify the 
treaty. At this point the United States Secretary of State undertook to show 
that, in point of fact, Britain had already violated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
over British Honduras. The dispute was continued for two years, with 
profit to neither side. It afforded to Guatemala, however, an opportunity too 
good to be lost. Accordingly, on April 5, 1884, Guatemala entered a “solemn 
protest against the increasing occupation de facto, on the part of Great Britain, 
of an integral part of Guatemalan territory,” and declared that “what the 
Government of Guatemala cannot and does not accept is that the consent 
favourable to Great Britain, which it gave in Article I of the Treaty of 1859, 
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should alone remain in force when the other compensatory Articles are not 
fulfilled.” 

This protest certainly implied that so long as Article VII of the 1859 
Convention remained unfulfilled, Guatemala would not necessarily hold her- 
self bound by Article I. But despite the question-begging nature of its state- 
ments, the protest was allowed to remain unanswered. In the succeeding 
years Guatemala herself built a railway, finished in 1908, from Guatemala 
City to Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic Coast. There was talk, on the British 
side, of the construction of a railway from Belize into Petén; but nothing 
came of it. And all in all, as the nineteenth century ended, it seemed that the 
Anglo-Guatemalan dispute had sunk into oblivion, and in oblivion would 
remain. 


Vil 


The dispute slept till 1933. In 1929, after preliminary negotiations, Com- 
missioners appointed both by Britain and Guatemala met to examine the 
boundary marks set up in 1860 and 1861. At Gracias 4 Dios Falls and at 
Garbutt’s Falls, they replaced these marks by concrete monuments, and in an 
exchange of Notes on August 25-26, 1931, the Guatemalan Government 
stated that “these monuments, thus determined, form part of the boundary 
line between British Honduras and the Republic of Guatemala.” That Guate- 
mala, in 1931, thus recognized that the boundary was in force would seem 
too plain to be argued. But she now, in the course of discussions of the 
demarcation of the line between these terminal points, again raised, in March, 
1933, the question of whether Britain was prepared to carry out “the bilateral 
stipulations contained in Article VII” of the Convention of 1859. 

Faced with this unexpected revival of an old controversy, the British 
Government did not, as it had done in 1867 and 1869, repudiate any obliga- 
tions it might still be supposed to have under Article VII. On the contrary, 
it replied that it was prepared “to give most careful study to any practical 
proposals” for the execution of the stipulations contained in that article. 
It declined, however, a suggestion that it should now make a contribution to 
the cost of the Puerto Barrios railway, finished in 1908, on the grounds that 
the railway had been built without any consultation with Britain, and could 
hardly be deemed to be specifically beneficial to the “commerce of England,” 
as provided for in Article VII. To a further suggestion that Britain should 
share in the cost of a road to be built from a point near the frontier of the 
colony to Guatemala City, the British Government replied that if it could 
be shown that this project “would in fact redound to the mutual benefit of 
both parties” it would certainly be considered. There is no record, however, 
that Guatemala made any further reference to this project, and when, in 
November 1934, Britain offered to build a road from Belize to the frontier 
of Petén, the necessary continuation on the Guatemalan side being made by 
Guatemala, this suggestion was rejected. Guatemala now proposed, instead, 
that Britain should indemnify Guatemala with one half of the expense of 
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the road agreed upon in 1859, adding that it would be equitable to recognize 
interest on that sum. Finally, in August 1936, the British Government offered 
(though without any admission of liability) to pay £50,000 to Guatemala on 
condition that Guatemala would accept the boundary, now demarcated by 
British Commissioners, and would reopen to trade with British Honduras 
the frontier of Petén, which it had closed. This offer, also, was rejected, 
though Guatemala indicated her willingness to receive £400,000. 

The next stage in the controversy was marked by three proposals made 
by President Ubico in September, 1936. The first was that Britain should 
“return” the whole of the colony of British Honduras to Guatemala in ex- 
change for £400,000. The second was that Britain should pay £400,000 to 
Guatemala and cede to her a strip of territory in the southern part of the 
colony (to include the mouth of the Rio Grande and Punta Gorda). And 
the third was that Britain should cede this strip of land and pay £50,000 with 
interest at 4 per cent as from April 1859. 

The British Government found these proposals exaggerated. It repeated 
its offer, however, to pay £50,000. Then, when Guatemala asked that her 
claims should be submitted to arbitration by the President of the United 
States, Lord Halifax accepted the proposal to arbitrate “the issues arising 
out of the Anglo-Guatemalan Convention” but insisted that as these issues 
were legal issues, the case should be laid before the Hague Court. Guate- 
mala replied that the dispute referred to “something different from mere 
legal interpretation of the dead letter of the Convention” and that the Hague 
Court lacked “the wide jurisdiction to estimate equitably the complexity of 
the matter.” 

Once again an impasse was reached. Since the two Governments could 
not agree on the arbitration procedure, the British Government now declared 
that “it would serve no useful purpose to pursue the matter further.” This 
was the excuse seized upon by the Guatemalan Government when it pub- 
lished, in July 1939, the first supplement to its White Book’ to assert that the 
Convention of 1859 had lapsed. Nevertheless, in January 1940, the British 
Government returned to the offer of arbitration. It now proposed three 
methods: first, reference to the Hague Tribunal; second, reference to an 
ad hoc tribunal of international lawyers acting under the procedure of chapter 
4 of the Hague Convention of 1907 for the pacific settlement of disputes ; 
and third, reference to an ad hoc tribunal of three international lawyers, of 
whom the umpire should be selected by the President of the United States. 
It reiterated its view, however, that the dispute arose solely out of the Con- 
vention of 1859, and, in particular, out of Article VII. The tribunal would 
have to decide, it said, whether or not any practical method existed of 
carrying out the obligations assumed under Article VII, what share of 
responsibility lay with Great Britain for failure hitherto to discharge those 
obligations, and how they might now be discharged. 


1Published in October 1938. It contains many useful documents but omits others 


equally important, and its commentary is designed to represent Great Britain in the worst 
possible light. 
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Again the offer was rejected. Guatemala was prepared to accept the 
third method of arbitration, but flatly rejected the terms of arbitration. It was 
no longer a question, she asserted, of whether there was still an effective 
manner in which Article VII could be fulfilled. Guatemala had now the 
right to recover territory “ceded” in 1859, and the question to be decided was 
whether Great Britain was legitimately occupying the territory of British 
Honduras or whether on the contrary Guatemala had territorial rights to 
recover. This, it may be noted, appears to have been the first occasion that 
Guatemala formally and officially asserted that the Convention of 1859 was 
invalid, and that there was no legal basis for British occupation of British 
Honduras. In March the British Government explained again its view of the 
terms of reference, and repeated its offer, and the offer was again rejected, 
Guatemala affirming that the Convention of 1859 had lost all legal force 
and validity, and that she was “fully entitled to recover the territory of British 
Honduras.” 

There was no further material development in the dispute till the fall of 
President Ubico’s Government in 1944, President Ubico himself, in March 
1941, had announced his intention not to pursue it through the diplomatic 
channels for the time being, chiefly because of the cause which Britain was 
defending in the war. On his overthrow, however, the new Government lost 
no time in reasserting Guatemalan pretensions. When a new Constitution 
was promulgated in March 1945, it contained a declaration that Belize formed 
a part of Guatemalan territory, and since then the campaign of propaganda 
has been pressed with assiduity. When, however, Britain proposed, in 
January 1946, to submit the dispute to the new International Court, it was 
a measure of Guatemala’s embarrassment that she was prepared to accept 
this offer only provided that the dispute should be settled ex aequo et bono 
and not on the usual legal basis. 


VIll 


The student of this prolonged controversy will not, I fancy, form the con- 
clusion that successive British Administrations have always been right, or even 
that they have performed prodigies of diplomatic skill. Nor is he likely to 
hold that virtue resides exclusively in Guatemala. To this latter conclusion 
the lavish, though unedifying, propaganda distributed by the Guatemalan 
Government in recent years would certainly point. But since Guatemala 
shrinks from arbitration of the legal issues involved in the dispute, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that she herself is doubtful of the validity of her 
extensive claims. It may even be suspected, from this propaganda, that what 
she seeks is not a legal decision at all, but a political decision. And here it 
is surely not an intolerable impertinence to suggest that the inhabitants of 
British Honduras, as well as Britain herself, have some interest in the 
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matter.’ It is possible to sympathize deeply with the national aspirations of 
Guatemala. Of the difficult internal problems which confront her far too 
little is known in Great Britain. And it may well be that there is need to 
reconcile the economic interests of the frontier province of Petén with those 
of British Honduras. But when we are solemnly assured that Belize is “a 
dagger pointed at the heart of Petén” or that the “map of Guatemala contains 
the bloody stain of a territorial mutilation,’ we may well wonder to what 
purpose and for what audience such absurdities are devised. 


April 1948. 


1In this connection it should be mentioned that on March 16, 1948, the Leuisintiye 
Council of British Honduras passed unanimously a resolution placing on record the 
unalterable wish of the people of British Honduras that their national status as loyal 
British subjects, and the position of their country as a component part of the British 
Commonwealth, should remain unchanged. Similar resolutions of loyalty have been 


passed at public meetings recently held in various parts of the territory. 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS' 


NOTE 


Lions UNDER THE THRONE. A Study of the Supreme Court of the United States 
addressed particularly to those laymen who know more constitutional law 
than they think they do, and to those lawyers who know less. By Charles 
P. Curtis, Jr. 1947. (Boston, London: Houghton Mifflin. 744” x 54%”. 
ix + 361 pp. Biblio. $3.50.) 


In the review of the above book which appeared in the January 1948 issue, 


pages 146-147, the author’s name was omitted by mistake. It was written by 
Charles P. Curtis, Jr. 


GENERAL 


*PEACE OR Power. By Harold Butler. 1947. (London: Faber and Faber. 
834" x 534”. 269 pp. Index. Maps. 15s.) 


Here is a book which tells us few facts that we did not know before we read 
it, but which places its information before us in the form of a challenge; a 
challenge to which we ourselves must find the answer. What are the prospects 
for ultimate peace? What is the relationship between peace and power? How 
can we reconcile the conflict between East and West: between the free ideals 
of Western Civilization and the authoritarian ideas of the East? What parts 
do Britain, the British Empire, the United States, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
Nations play in the struggle for the future? 

Sir Harold sets out to analyse the present situation and the historical process 
which led up te it. With much that he says in regard to “The Peace that Failed,” 
“The German Reckoning,” “The British Price for Victory,” “Commonwealth 
without a Voice” and “The American Impact” there will be more or less agree- 
ment. With regard to his analysis of the situation in the East, however, there 
is much matter for argument. Many will no doubt share his opinion that it is 
history, even more than rival ideologies, which divides Russia from the West. 
“The Russians are not Europeans in the same sense as the Poles or the Czechs, 
to say nothing of the Teutons, the Latins, the Scandinavians and the Anglo- 
Saxons. They did not live through any of the four decisive experiences which 
went to form the European ethos or way of life—Roman law and administra- 
tion, mediaeval Christendom, the Renaissance and the rise of the democratic 
ideal” (p. 51). “The first Russian university was not founded until 1755” 
(p. 52). Others will maintain that he exaggerates the past isolation of Russia, 
underestimates the influence of Byzantium and fails to take sufficient account 
of the comparatively modern establishment of the extreme forms of autocracy 
and serfdom. Others will think that he does not sufficiently demonstrate the 
influence of the Russian experiment upon the rest of the world. This book 
should prove very useful to all study circles. 


Eric J. PATTERSON 


1Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 
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*FOUNDATIONS OF MopERN Wor tp Socrety. By Linden A. Mander, Professor 
of Political Science, University of Washington. Revised Edition. 1947. 
ee ce California: Stanford University Press. London: Geoffrey Cum- 
erlege, Oxford University Press. 9144” x 6%”. xii + 928 pp. Index. 
$5.00. 275.6d.) 7” 


Tuts book, first published in 1945, presents “international relations not so 
much in terms of power politics as in terms of constitution building and of 
establishing political units more in accordance with the facts of life” (p. ix). 
It examines a very wide variety of problems, calling for international action, 
in such fields as security, health, labour, trade, communications, intellectual 
and religious co-operation, minorities, etc., and gives a stimulating and com- 
prehensive survey of the work of past and present international institutions, in- 
cluding in this revised edition, the United Nations and related specialized 
agencies, which have attempted to tackle these problems. 

Professor Linden Mander has perhaps paid insufficient attention to the many 
more purely political issues common to all such institutions; for instance, the 
attempts to divert nationalist pressure of dependent territories into more con- 
structive channels by granting them individual representation at international 
conferences; the new problems created by the increased degree of State control 
making it more difficult to divorce technical problems from their political back- 
ground, and the related problem of the extent to which the so-called functional 
institutions can hope to obscure national boundaries if there is no adequate world 
security system. : 

Nevertheless, this book is without doubt a very valuable introductory work 
for all students of international relations and will prove particularly useful for 
all those who regard the development of functional co-operation as the only 
feasible way out of our present difficulties. 

G. L. GoopwiIn 


*THE ANALYSIS OF PoLitIcAL BEHAvIouR. An Empirical Approach. By Harold 
D. Lasswell. Editorial Note by Dr. Charlotte Luetkens. 1948. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. The International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction. 834” x 514”. ix + 314 pp. Index. Tables. 21s.) 


Tuus book consists of essays written over a number of years both before and 
during the war, by the Professor of Law at Yale University: but the author has 
not been limited in his experience to his Law School. He has pursued a variety 
of activities in the United States as consultant at the Library of Congress for 
War Communications Research, as consultant of the Department of State with 
special reference to information on cultural affairs and as one of the founders 
of the Conference on Philosophy, Science and Religion. The purpose underlying 
the book is to find the answer to the question how to make democracy a working 
institution, and to demonstrate how political science, once somewhat limited, 
has been radically transformed and can be given new opportunities by the 
newer sciences of psychology and sociology. ‘The developing science of democ- 
racy,” he says (p. 1) “is an arsenal of implements for the achievement of demo- 
cratic ideals. We know enough to know that democracies do not know how to 
live: they perish through ignorance——The significant advances of our time have 
not been in the discovery of new definitions of moral values or even in the skil- 
ful derivation of old definitions from more universal propositions.—The advances 
of our time have been in the technique of relating them to reality. In the process 
science has clarified morals.” Again (p. 9) “Mankind has thrown away most 
of its experience for lack of competent record making.” 

In his objective the author has cast his net very wide. It covers international 
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political experiments and person to person relationship, morals, religion and 
quasi religious movements, the techniques of public opinion, propaganda and the 
radio and the sub-conscious and “the Prolonged Insight Interview of Freud.” 
The book is essentially an American book: but the present British edition no 
doubt suffers in the compromise that is made to preserve the author’s style and 
statistics, which are not brought up to date, and at the same time to prune it of 
repetitions and redundancies. As a result the whole work seems to lack a unity 
in treatment, whilst it is a little difficult to consider some of the chapters as 
entities in themselves. 

However, it is a book which should do much to encourage research for the 
future: even though much of it was suggested to us in Great Britain a long 
time ago by Graham Wallas. 

Eric J. PATTERSON 


*THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WorLD. By James Burnham. 1947. (New York: 
John Day. London: Jonathan Cape. 8” x 514”. 254 pp. $3.00. 10s.6d.) 


IN times of strain fearful souls take refuge in melodramatic dilemmas, and 
these have what Lord Salisbury once called journalistic reverberations. Our 
present fears have, in the United States, produced one such reverberation in Mr. 
Burnham’s book. His argument though sensational is simple. The atomic bomb 
has created an acute crisis, since “there is a definite material possibility of the 
total annihilation of human life” (p. 36), and already a Third World War has 
begun (date, April 1944). To deal with the impending tragedy only two 
“dynamic super states” are really fit, the United States and Communism. The 
British Commonwealth may be eliminated except as a “junior partner of the 
U.S.A.” (p. 197). After a lurid sketch of Russian Communism, and an affirma- 
tion that the objective of the new struggle must be the creation of a World Empire, 
Mr. Burnham proposes that the United States should exert its strength, dominate 
the new World Empire, and save us all. These are large issues, but a humble- 
minded reviewer suggests one or two difficulties or defects in Mr. Burnham’s 
essay in sensation. 

(1) He has not defined what he means by power. He seems to limit its consti- 
tuent elements to numbers, brute strength and wealth. 
(2) He hardly mentions moral and religious factors in world affairs, except 
as a kind of mysticism which involves, for him, “total renunciation of power” 
(p. 147). Napoleon Bonaparte would not have agreed with him here. 
(3) His tragic dilemma, world power or ruin, sounds familiar to a fighting 
world which has recently settled the fate of some candidates for world supremacy. 
(4) His own fellow-countrymen have already chosen a more helpful, if less 
sensational, line of action, with a generosity that seeks no recompense in World 
Empire. 

The best answer to this kind of literary terrorism lies in a text in the 
prophecies of Isaiah: “In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” 

J. L. Morison 


*THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS READER. Edited by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 1947. 
(New York and London: Published for the Council on Foreign Relations 
by Harper and Brothers. 9” x 6”. x + 492 pp. $5.00.) 


From the thousand or more articles which have been published in Foreign 
Affairs during the first twenty-five years of that quarterly’s existence, the Editor 
has chosen twenty-nine to reprint in this volume, stringing them together with 
notes on the historical setting of each contribution. The first article is Elihu 
Root’s “Requisite for the Success of Popular Diplomacy,” which appeared in 
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1922, and the last in chronological order is the anonymous “Sources of Soviet 
Conduct,” which appeared in July 1947. 

The selection gives a fair view of a generation’s political thought, with 
special attention to the foreign policy of the Great Powers. The Communist 
view is well presented by Radek, Bukharin and Trotsky (what splendid 
pamphleteers there were among the old-guard revolutionaries!); the Fascist 
view is clearly shown by Gentile; the Japanese view is typically administrated 
by Wakatsuki. It is a pity that no room has been found for a Nazi apologist. 
The French papers are disappointing, except for a nicely reasoned attack on 
pacifism by Julien Benda. Of the American and British contributions, too 
many are too statesman-like; journalism, even on the Foreign Affairs level, is 
no more the medium for Henry L. Stimson and John Foster Dulles than it is 
for Earl Grey and Lord Lothian. The most memorable essays in this book are 
not those by statesmen and philosophers, though Masaryk and Croce are well 
represented, but those by professional journalists, particularly Gustav Stolper’s 
paper on “Politics versus Economics” and Geoffrey Crowther’s on “Freedom 
and Control.” 


J. Hamppen JACKSON 


*A LETTER FROM GROSVENOR SQuaRE. An Account of a Stewardship. By John 
G. Winant. 1947. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 9” x 6”. vii + 200 pp. 12s.6d.) 


Tuis slight, interesting but uneven book was written by an American for 
Americans. It is all that we shall ever have from Winant’s pen, and therefore 
we cannot know whether he had in mind to give that fuller “account of steward- 
ship” which his period of service as American Ambassador in London during 
the Second World War surely deserved. In the gallery of American Ambassadors 
to the Court of St. James’s Winant’s figure will stand prominent, both by reason 
of opportunity as by personality. This book describes the opportunity and—in 
glimpses—reveals the personality. Pleasantly, but not adequately, it fulfils its 
title, leaving the reader wishing that the story had been more fully told, that it 
might have been better documented, and that even a not ambitious book like this 
had had an index. Moreover, somewhere about the middle of the book the 
interest flags, and many passages read like the bare notes of a card index. Both 
here, and in the portraits of Churchill, Eden and others, the shaded background 
of critical appraisal is lacking. 

Despite the sense of something unfulfilled with which at least one reader 
closes the book, there are chapters which have an importance of their own: a 
valuable discussion of ‘Differences between the two Governments”; “Lend-Lease 
and Foreign Exchange,” a pertinent preface to the Marshall Plan; and “Eden 
and the Foreign Office.” On the U.S.-U.K. relation Winant wrote: “If we had been 
deprived in this war of the constant and confident relationship between Roosevelt 
and Churchill we would have been denied the tremendous contribution made by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff and a unified command in Europe under General 
Eisenhower.” 

“Both had an unconquerable courage—the President kindly and determined, 
the Prime Minister forceful and magnanimous.” But, if Churchill and Roose- 
velt had not, in Winant, a man who knew their minds and whom they could 
trust, the relation between the two leaders would not have been as constant and 
confident as it was. That is Winant’s true memorial. His “Letter from 
Grosvenor Square” is a pertinent footnote to history in which he played a part. 


A. F. WHYTE 
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*THE AMERICAN SPEECHES OF THE Eart or Hatirax. 1947. (New York, 


London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 814” x 514”. ix + 
449 pp. $3.50. 21s.) 


Tus collection of speeches is a fitting memorial to a great ambassadorship. 
It is admirably edited, each speech being preceded by a note setting it in its 
immediate historic perspective. Lord Halifax made his first speech as is custom- 
ary to the Pilgrims in New York. Five years later in making his farewell 
address to the same body he recalled the circumstances of the first. The Battle of 
Britain was then just over, the might of Germany was still unsapped, her planes 
were bombing our cities, her armies were poised for a possible invasion, the 
swastika still floated over the greater part of Europe, and, save for one small 
country, Greece, and the small contingents of exiled Governments in England, 
we stood alone. President Roosevelt a fortnight before had signed the Lend- 
Lease Bill. Still many Americans thought our cause was lost. Lord Halifax’s 
reply was: 

“Hitler can sprawl across continents where he will; but unless he can reduce 
that small isiand in the North Sea, which is the cradle of the British race, the 
end he seeks eludes him. And he knows better perhaps than we do that, pro- 
vided we can hold, as we surely shall, his dreams are doomed” (p. 13). 
Wherever he went, and during his stay in the country he visited every state of 
the Union, a performance not hitherto accomplished by any former Ambassador, 
he persistently drove home this same elementary truth—unless Hitler conquered 
Britain he was doomed, and conquer Britain he would not. By the end of 1941 
the pattern of victory began to appear. In July Hitler, with fateful folly, at- 
tacked Russia. In September the Atlantic Charter was published. In December 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. Thereafter Anglo-American co-operation 
in war was complete. So could a similar unity of purpose before the war have 
prevented it. 

In various addresses on the post-war world he reverted to this point. At 
New Orleans to the Association of Commerce and Committee of International 
House, in February 1945, soon after the Yalta Conference, he expressed his 
belief that public opinion in the United States, in Britain and in Russia would 
demand an international order on the lines that had been discussed at Dum- 
barton Oaks, but the best plan would not work unless the Great Powers con- 
tinued to co-operate as real friends, otherwise failure would be repeated as 
after 1920. Hence all the greater obligation on Britain and the United States, 
who think alike on all issues of their common life, to work together within the 
framework of the United Nations. Again, in an address to the Engineers Society 
of Pennsylvania, he emphasized that mere machinery would not ensure peace 
unless driven by the force of common sentiment, and even with that the way 
would not be smooth and easy. He touched on the work of the San Francisco 
Conference in a speech to the British War Relief Society of Los Angeles, defining 
it as trying to put teeth into the new World Charter, to strike a balance between 
the need for placing the chief responsibility for maintaining peace squarely where 
it belongs, on the shoulders of those nations which have the greater power, and 
to see that those nations are leaders and not dictators. 

These few excerpts show the variety of the audiences to whom he spoke. 
Nor were his subjects less comprehensive. Christianity and Democracy, Abraham 
Lincoln, England and the English, Christianity and the War, the Growth and 
Nature of the British Commonwealth and Empire, True Citizenship and the 
task of Education, and his final address to the Pilgrims on Anglo-American 
Relations and Spiritual Unity are some of them. All are enlightening and repay 
reading. 


H. A. WynpDHAM 
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InpIA CALLED THEM. By Lord Beveridge. 1947. (London: George Allen and 

Unwin. 834” x 534”. 418 pp. Illus. Index. 18s.) 

Tuts is the story of Henry and Annette Beveridge told by their son. It 
is of a well-nigh perfect marriage in which the partners maintained their inde- 
pendence of opinion without injuring their mutual love and respect. It is also 
the story of an Indian Civil Servant who believed that Britain should allow India 
as early as possible to govern herself. Other liberals held this view, but Henry 
Beveridge differed from most of them in believing that principles should be put 
into practice. His wife, Annette, was alienated from the Indian Cause because 
she resented the way Indian women were treated and the low regard in which 
they were held. 

Henry and Annette were admirable and lovable people, but the gloom of 
the period spreads itself like a pall of greasy fog over their lives. Thirty years 
ago one thought that perhaps the nearness of the Victorian age and reaction 
from it made it seem more sombre than it really was, but nowadays one is con- 
vinced that it was, absolutely speaking, a dingy catacomb of time barely illumined 
by the sparse candles of the elect. 

The book has style and distinction, but the practice of giving a summary 
in one paragraph of what is to be told in the next three the reviewer finds rather 


trying. VICTOR PURCELL 


F. D. R. Cotumnist. The Uncollected Columns of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. Edited by Donald Scott Carmichael. 1947. 
(Chicago, Ill.: Pellegrini & Cudahy. 8%” x 514”. 180 pp. Illus. $3.00.) 

In 1925, while undergoing infantile paralysis treatment at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, Mr. Roosevelt wrote an amateur column for a local newspaper, deputiz- 
ing for an invalid journalist friend. In 1928, just before he was elected 
Governor of New York State, he featured similarly for a brief period in the 
columns of a local weekly journal. This book reprints both series of articles 
with a full explanatory introduction and some interesting comments on Mr. 


Roosevelt’s relations with the press. H. G. Nicsozas 


Crry, REGION AND REGIONALISM. A Geographical Contribution to Human 
Ecology. By Robert E. Dickinson, Reader in Geography, University of 
London. 1947. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. The Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Editor: Karl 
Mannheim. 5” x 834”. xvi + 327 pp. Index. Maps. 21s.) 

AFTER some hours spent in reading this book it is still difficult to estimate 
its purpose. The title suggests a diversity, or indeed a multiplicity, of topics 
concerned with the inter-relations of town and region; and perhaps that is all 
that can be said. There has been infinite toil in the amassing of data on urban 
and rural life which, however, are displayed in bewildering disarray, for the 
reader himself to bring to some order and system. The pretentious claims of 
the dustcover could only be fulfilled if the author would first clarify his ideas 
and decide what message his book is intended to convey. The redundant sentence 
and labouring of the obvious, the sweeping generalization and impetuously 
achieved conclusion, are to be found on almost every page. What, for example, 
is the reader expected to make of such a statement as (p. 29) “the fact that 
towns of different sizes are fairly equally spaced over the land has often been 
observed but not adequately explained”; or the following, stated as a notable 
discovery—‘In other words, a small country is often not big enough to support 


a large city”? W. Firzceratp 
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FRIENDS AMBULANCE Unit. The Story of the Friends Ambulance Unit in the 
Second World War 1939-1946. By A. Tegla Davies. 1947. (London: 
Published for the Council of the Friends Ambulance Unit by George Allen 
and Unwin. 834” x 534”. xi ++ 494 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 15s.) 


THE story of this book is a long one of different work in many countries, 
illustrated by many pictures, but it is chiefly interesting because it is a sincere 
description of the attempt of some thirteen hundred young people to demonstrate 
that pacifism may be a reconstructive force and not a negative attitude. It also 
describes the working out for themselves of democratic methods of conducting 
their business, combining with it the recognition of need for leadership. 

These young men and women, Quakers or of like conviction, worked in 
great diversity of ways in twenty-five countries of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
as well as at home among blitzed populations in Great Britain. Fourteen of their 
number lost their lives. 

Of their experience in much active service one may specially note the 
account of the retreat from Greece, where some were captured as prisoners of 
war and took the lead in helping the conditions of their fellow prisoners, and the 
adventures of another unit on the Burma Road, on their way to work in China. 
They were trusted alike by the British Government and the nationalists in relief 
work in India. 

The book is very readable and the details that mainly concern those who took 
part in the work can be skipped. 

H. Ciark 


NEGROES IN Britatn. A Study of Racial Relations in English Society. By K. 
L. Little, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D. (London); Assistant Lecturer in Anthro- 
pology, London School of Economics and Political Science. 1947. (London: 
Kegan, Paul Trench, Trubner. 834” x 544”. xiii + 292 pp. Illus. Index. 
Tables. 25s.) 


THE first part of this book is an intensive first-hand study of conditions 
in the “coloured” quarter of Cardiff. The second places the local study in the 
wider context of the various circumstances which have led Africans and West 
Indians to come to Britain, the development of British attitudes towards them, 
with some detail on present-day attitudes and—an aspect of the subject which 
is apt to be neglected—the reaction of the coloured man to the English. 

Both are of the greatest importance to the non-specialist student of race 
relations as well as to the sociologist. The former will be impressed with the 
extent to which the colour bar is actually in operation—and that not only in 
the social sphere—in the country which officially champions the coloured races 
against such discrimination. Its victims draw unfavourable comparisons with 
the attitude of South Africa and the American South, which is at least consis- 
tent and free from hypocrisy. The analysis of racial attitudes in relation to differ- 
ent social and economic situations is a valuable corrective to loose talk about 


“instinctive antipathies.” 
L. P. Marr 


ErupEs INTERNATIONALES (INTERNATIONALE STUDIEN). Published quarterly 
by Het Nederlandsch Genootschap voor Internationale Zaken, The Hague, 
and l’Institut des Relations Internationales, Brussels. Vol. I, No. 1. January 
1948. (Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N.V. Brussels: Librairie 
Encyclopédique. 9” x 6”. 129 pp. Annual subscription: The Netherlands 
and Belgium, fl. 11 or frs. B. 180; abroad fl. 11. 60 or frs. B. 210.) 
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*CHRONIQUE DE POLITIQUE ETRANGERE. 1948. (Institut des Relations Inter- 
nationales, Brussels. 84%” x 6”. 95 pp. Annual Subscription—Members, 

frs. B. 140; non-Members, frs. B. 175; foreigners, frs. B. 200.) 

Etudes internationales—Internationale Studién is the first issue of a joint 
quarterly review of the institutions for the study of international affairs in the 
Netherlands and Belgium. It is issued in French and Dutch with summaries 
in English or French. The Editorial Committee is representative of both insti- 
tutions and consists of the following: Dr. C. D. J. Brandt, Louis Camu, Fernand 
Dehousse, Jean var Houtte, Fernand Muuls, Dr. E. van Raalte, Dr. B. W. 
Schaper, Mr. A. J. b. Tammes, Dr. B. H. M. Vlekke, Mr. J. van Zwet. Each 
number will contain articles on international political, economic and legal prob- 
lems. The contents of this first issue are important and topical, and augur well 
for the future usefulness of this common venture. 

The Belgian Institute has also initiated a Chronique which will appear in 
alternate months. Each issue will consist of a summary of the essential facts and 
documentary material on the principal events of international importance in the 
preceding two months. Later issues will also contain an annotated bibliography 
and notes on the activities of the Institute. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


*VOTING PROCEDURES IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL ORGaAnIzATIONS. By Vi 
Wellington Koo, Jr. 1947. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 9” x 6”. vii + 349 
pp. Biblio. Index. $4.00. 22s.) 


Mr. Wellington Koo, Jr., has written a scholarly book on the difficult and 
important question of voting procedure in the various modern international 
organizations. Although the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Organization are not neglected, the organizations born of the recent war, and 
especially those functioning in the United Nations, receive special treatment. In 
view of its pre-eminent importance the work of the Security Council is quite 
rightly given more than a third of the author’s text. The style of the work is 
clear, though the references to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals in connection with 
the Security Council might have been made clearer to the general reader if the 
corresponding parts of the final text of the Charter could have been mentioned 
throughout. 

Not everyone will agree with the author when he describes as erroneous 
(p. 127) the conception of a cleavage between the so-called quasi-judicial 
function of the Security Council in the making of decisions establishing the 
existence of a dispute or of a threat to the peace, and the executive decisions of 
the Council in making arrangements for enforcement action. This legal dis- 
tinction can, in our view, be made, not only before action can be taken by the 
Security Council, but also after action has been taken by the Security Council 
and a quasi-judicial decision is needed to make a lasting settlement; in such a 
case it seems to us natural that parties to a dispute should be excluded from 
sitting as judges of their own cause in a final pacific settlement. 

Mr. Koo has many interesting things to say about the origin of the State- 
ment by the Delegations of the Four Sponsoring Governments on Voting Pro- 
cedure in the Security Council (p. 145 onwards), and on page 169 about the 
attitude of the U.S.S.R. on the right of discussion in the Security Council. 

In addition to the text of 292 pages, the book includes a re-print of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
and the Statement by the Delegations of the Four Sponsoring Governments. The 
book will be most useful to serious students and to officials. 


B. A. WortTLEY 
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*IMMUNITIES AND PRIVILEGES OF INTERNATIONAL OrFiciALs. The Experience 
of the League of Nations. By Martin Hill. 1947. (Washington: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 814" x 514”. xiv + 281 pp. Index. 
$2.50.) 


Mr. Martin Hill’s scholarly and authoritative account of the immunities 
and privileges enjoyed by officials of the world’s first major international in- 
stitution, the League of Nations, will be invaluable to students of a somewhat 
recondite subject. It may however be doubted whether it is suited either in form 
or in style to make an equal appeal to the general reader. This is a pity, because 
the reasons for the special situation accorded to the groups of officials in question 
were often misrepresented and seldom understood. In the days of the League, 
their exemption from direct taxation was a constant cause of resentment, not only 
in the countries in which the various League bodies had their headquarters, but 
also in those of the other member States. Mr. Hill might usefully have found 
room to expand the passages dealing with this aspect of the matter, in order to 
bring out more clearly the basic consideration, namely the preservation of equality 
of treatment for all the servants of the organization. But he is the less to be 
blamed for this omission seeing that only one of the instruments concerned with 
the subject, the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, con- 
tains a clause expressly mentioning the point, and laying upon the League an 
obligation to reimburse to the judges income tax levied upon their Court salaries. 
A universally acceptable solution of this problem of the taxation or non-taxation 
of international salaries can result only from the establishment of the World 
State in which the entire population of the globe will be subject to the same 
standards of direct taxation, but that is to anticipate... 

Mr. Hill’s last chapter contains a useful analysis of the present situation, 
from which may be gauged the progress made on the basis of the League’s 
os. meses? CHESTER PURVES 
INTERNATIONAL DruGc Controt. A Study of International Administration by 

and through the League of Nations. By Bertil A. Renborg, former Chief of 

Section, Drug Control Service, Secretariat of the League of Nations. Fore- 

word by George A. Finch, Director of the Division of International Law. 

1947. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 

of International Law. 814"\x 54%”. xi + 276 pp. Index. Tables. $2.50.) 


AT a time when international co-operation in the political world is in the 
doldrums, it is as important as comforting to bear in mind that in another wide 
field, that of control of narcotic drugs, this co-operation has already achieved 
spectacular success and that there is today no reason why this should not con- 
tinue. 

Mr. Renborg outlines the intricate problem of drugs as a whole, and pro- 
ceeds with a careful and well documented account of each step by which, through 
the agency of the League of Nations, the whole drug field was placed under 
international law. The League set up a central administration which, drawing 
a sharp line between licit and illicit trade, organized and supervised inter- 
national and national drug control, alone had full knowledge of the problem as 
a whole and possessed a widely recognized authority and the confidence of 
Governments. Once and for all, it proved that the whole world (Fascist States, 
just before the war, were temporary exceptions) can join together in international 
collaboration, and, in spite of divergence of opinions and interests, can reach 
working agreement on detailed international control. Since the publication of this 
book, the United Nations, through its Economic and Social Council and Special- 
ized Agencies has taken over the League’s drug machinery, and aims to bring it, 
if possible, to an even greater efficiency. M. FANSHAWE 


7 
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*Foop AND AGRICULTURE. THE F. A. O. European BuLLettin. No. 3. Bi- 
monthly publication of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, December 1947—January 1948. (Rome: Villa Borghese. London 
Agent: H.M.S.O. P.O. Box 549. 10%” x 8”. 80 pp. 50 cents. Annual 
Subscription $2.50.) 


Tuts is the third number of the bimonthly publication now being issued 
by F. A. O. in English and French editions. The aim of the bulletins is to 
provide experts and the general public with information, edited by technicians, on 
the more important problems connected with nutrition, agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, etc. The present number contains articles by specialists on “Agricultural 
Credits,” “Dairy Farming in Norway,” “Present-day Breeding Problems in the 
Netherlands,” “Tractors and Tillage” and “Better Land Use,” together with 
items of information on a wide variety of subjects. It includes a bibliography of 
articles and books on the work of F. A. O. and on related questions. 


D. P. ETLINcER 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Tue Atom. Third Edition. By Sir George Thomson, F.R.S., Hon. D.Sc. Lisbon, 
Professor of Physics at Imperial College; Honorary Fellow, Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, Nobel Laureate. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. The Home University 


Library of Modern Knowledge. 634” x 41%4”. 196 pp. Biblio. Diagrams. 
Index. 5s.) 


THe ATOM AND ITs Enercy. By E. N. da C. Andrade, Ph.D., F.R.S., Quain 
Professor of Physics in the University of London. 1947. (London: G. Bell. 
74" x 5”. viii + 196 pp. Illus. Index. 10s.) 


Str George Thomson’s little volume is excellently written and compact with 
information attractively presented. It was first published in 1930, reissued in 
1937, and is now reprinted with additional chapters to give an account of the 
discoveries made during recent years of the way in which the immense stores of 
energy, hitherto so securely locked in the atom, may be released and used. 

Evidently the author does not regard hopefully the prospect of there being 
brought into action any effective international control of atomic energy. He points 
out that even if there were such a scheme, much must still depend on the exis- 
tence of an atmosphere of mutual goodwill since no conceivable method of control 
could be unfailingly secure; with things as they are, it would plainly be unwise 
for a State in possession of atom bombs to divest itself of its stock-piles, lest 
it should as a result be held to ransom by some other State, which had somehow 
managed to procure even a small supply. 


Professor Andrade’s book on The Atom and Its Energy is easier reading 
for it is less philosophical and more factual, and owes not a little to the skill 
of a practised expositor. 

Professor Andrade includes a useful summary of the highly detailed scheme 
for international control put forward by the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission, 
and although, as he points out, it is easy to raise objections to some parts of it, it 
nevertheless does provide “‘a sound and practicable foundation”; he finds it pos- 
sible to hope that the universal instinct for self-preservation will before long be 
expressed in some such scheme of universal control. 


H. E. Wimperis 
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ECONOMICS 


STUDIES IN FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. By T. Balogh. 1947. (London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. National Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search. Economic and Social Studies, VI. 834” x 51%". xiii + 319 pp. 
Index. Tables. 21s.) 

“THE present studies,” the author tells us in his Preface, “are a fragment 
of an international enquiry into the working of the Western European monetary 
and banking systems and capital markets undertaken in 1939.” They form a 
consistent whole and, when the scheme as a whole had to be dropped owing to 
the war, it was decided to publish them separately. 

The main body of the book is devoted to an account of the character and 
business of the clearing banks and the discount market. It supplies a valuable 
compilation of the information which has become available from the Macmillan 
Committee and other recent sources, and of developments up to 1939. 

The concluding section on other banking and finance firms in London is 
less satisfactory. That is partly because the London merchant bankers have 
suffered so serious a dislocation of their business since 1930. But the book has 
hardly anything to say about their foreign exchange business, and it is really 
impossible to deal adequately with the business of the issuing houses without 
some account of the Stock Exchange. 


R. G. HawtTrey 


*EssSAYS IN THE THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT. By Joan Robinson. 1947. (Oxford: 

Basil Blackwell. 834” x 534”. vii + 190 pp. Diagrams. 12s.6d.) 

THE new edition of this famous pre-war book is little changed, and it is 
partly due to Mrs. Robinson’s insight, partly to the reduced volume of economic 
discussion since 1939, that a series of essays inspired mainly by Keynes’ General 
Theory, and produced originally within eight months of that epoch-making 
work, should still appear so fresh after eleven years. It is still true, as it was 
before the war, that there are half a dozen chapters in Mrs. Robinson’s book 
which are virtually compulsory reading for students of advanced economic theory. 
For those whose interest is primarily in international matters, however, the two 
chapters of Pazi III are most important. The first one, on the foreign exchanges, 
contained the first systematic statement of the relation between the rate of 
exchange and the trade balance of a country in terms of the elasticities of 
demand for, and supply of, its imports and exports. This was brought into 
close relation with a re-statement of Keynes’ views (from the Treatise on Money) 
on the effect of interest changes on the balance of payments, to give a compre- 
hensive account of the conditions of international equilibrium. 

The following chapter on ‘‘Beggar-my-Neighbour Remedies for Unemploy- 
ment” was the first exploration made in the light of Keynesian theory of the 
basis upon which any international code of good economic behaviour, or any 
international full employment policy, must rest. 

Much work has since been done by other writers in developing these fields, 
largely on the lines which Mrs. Robinson initiated, and the reader should 
remember that her words are not the most recent that have been said, though 
they stand as an admirable introduction to the later developments. 

Throughout this book, the reader is apt to find himself taken aback from 
time to time by the boldness of the author’s assumptions about the relations 
that are presumed to hold good in the real world. Reflection on this fact helps 
one to realize to how great an extent economics has passed from one of its more 
speculative to one of its more empirical phases since 1936. We cannot afford 
to take so much for granted now. 


A. J. Brown 
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Les CoNSEQUENCES ECONOMIQUES DE LA GUERRE 1939-1946. By Jean Char- 
donnet, Agrégé de l’Université, Docteur és lettres. 1947. (Paris: Librairie 
Hachette. 9” x 514”. viii +327 pp. Biblio. Maps. Tables. frs. 350.) 


Tuts is an admirable exposition, accompanied by a wealth of statistical 
detail, of the economic consequences of the war. The author shows how the 
principal belligerents were able greatly to increase their industrial and agri- 
cultural production despite the heavy demand for man-power by the armed forces; 
how such projects as the Alaska Highway and the draining of Steep Rock Lake 
in Canada opened up new mineral resources urgently needed. 

The difficulties of post-war reconversion, in particular in Britain and 
France, are set out clearly, whilst the chapter dealing with the approaching 
exhaustion of the domestic oil resources of the United States, and her efforts to 
offset this by obtaining control of Iranian and Arabian oilfields is of special 
interest and clarity. 

Somewhat surprisingly, no mention is made of atomic energy. No doubt 
statistical details on the subject were lacking, but the effect of developments of 
such transcendent importance can hardly be omitted from a world survey of 
this nature. 

The author, in conclusion, rightly points to the economic predominance of 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. brought about by the war, and its debilitating 
effect on Western Europe. Yet with recent events in mind, one is left wondering 
whether the success or failure to rehabilitate Western Europe will not, in fact, 
be the decisive factor in bringing about either world peace or world chaos. 


L. C. DENzA 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN A CONTROLLED ECONOMY: GERMANY 1933-1939. By 
Samuel Lurie. Foreword by John Maurice Clark. 1947. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxiord Uni- 
versity Press. 944” x 6”. xviii +- 243 pp. Biblio. Index. Tables. $3.00. 16s.) 


Tuts book will be valued more for its wealth of information on German 
finances during the period of rearmament, and for the clear presentation of that 
information, than for its analysis of the highly complex conditions in Germany 
during that period. 

The conclusions drawn are, however, sound and of special significance at 
the present time, when financial practice in other countries looks suspiciously 
like that which commended itself to Hitler’s advisers. While the financial 
policy adopted by the Nazis appeared to cure unemployment, and to maintain 
a high level of production, no “economic miracle” was performed, and the 
whole system was essentially unstable. It succeeded only so long as rearmament 
could be pushed up progressively to higher and higher levels without eating into 
living standards to the point which passive resistance would have won, and there 
is no doubt that even if there had been no war and no military collapse, the Nazi 
financial edifice would have crashed in an inflationary chaos. Dr. Lurie’s book 
shows clearly the weakness and long-term instability of a system which relied 
upon cast iron price and wage controls, coupled with an ever-growing physical 
_ control of the economy, but unaccompanied by any serious attempt to tackle the 

root causes of inflation. The seeds of the masked inflation with which Germany 
is cursed today were sown by Hitler’s government years before war was declared 
in 1939. The book contains a valuable bibliography. 


S. P. CHAMBERS 
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*GREAT BRITAIN IN THE WorLD Economy. By Alfred E. Kahn. 1946. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 9%” 
x 63%”. xvii + 314 pp. Biblio. Index. Tables. $4.00. 15s.) 


Tuts book was submitted in its original form to the University of Yale as 
a doctoral dissertation in 1942. Since then it has been rewritten, compressed and 
brought up to 1946. The author has attempted to apply the theory of inter- 
national equilibrium to the United Kingdom’s position in the inter-war period. 
Taken as a whole, the book is more useful for its statistical compilations, in 
particular of the British balance of payments, than for either its theoretical or 
descriptive sections. The theoretical groundwork would require much more 
elaboration to be fully satisfactory for the immense task in hand, while the 
description of Britain’s staple and expanding industries will add little to the 
knowledge of the English reader. Apart from the useful examination of the 
balance of payments position it might be argued, with little exaggeration, that to 
English readers the book will be of interest in the main as showing what a 
thoughtful young American believes to be true of the British position. He 
maintains that “Although the bulk of discussion about the problems of 
British industry in the inter-war period stressed British mistakes, faults, and 
short-comings, there can be no doubt that the basic causes were secular, im- 
personal, and inevitable” (p. 72). “Britain’s competitive power was deteriorating 
because of the spread abroad of the old technology and of new products and 
methods in which she was, if anything, positively handicapped by nature, by 
the inadequacies of her market, and by indoctrination in the old methods, and, 
finally, because of the not unrelated changed nature of world demand. The 
spread of power machinery for the most intricate operations made her skilled 
labour supply much less of an advantage and its customary high wages a posi- 
tive disadvantage. As a result, British goods were in many cases simply too 
expensive. Their high prices were often no longer even justified by better quality, 
as modern standardized mass production in many lines combined quality with 
cheapness” (p. 75). 

D. J. Morcan 


*THE EcONUMIC CONDITION OF GERMANY To-Day AND Its INTERNATIONAL 
REPERCUSSIONS. Brochure No. 123. 1947. (London: International Chamber 
of Commerce. 8%” x 514”. 46 pp. Price unknown.) 


SELDOM can so much work have been concentrated into so few pages as in 
this little brochure, which, following up a similar report written seven months 
earlier, contains a distilled analysis of economic conditions in Germany, and 
the unanimous recommendations of a Special Committee set up by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. The analysis is concise, clear and refreshingly 
non-official, and the recommendations of these responsible men are worth very 
careful study. 

To disagree with at least some of the conclusions or some of the recom- 
mendations is perhaps. inevitable with so comprehensive a survey of such a 
large and difficult field, but nobody can read this booklet without recognizing 
its sincerity, or, without being stimulated by the shafts of light which are thrown 
on many difficult subjects that have been obscured by political fogs. The obvious 
desire to avoid big political questions at all costs has manifestly led the Com- 
mittee to attribute to faults in economic policy or in control organization, troubles 
which are due to fundamental differences between the policies of the Occupying 
Powers. The failure of quadripartite government in Germany is attributed in 
the booklet to the nature of the quadripartite system and to the economic con- 
ditions, in which money has little meaning. The truth is (a) the full machinery 
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of government as it was designed was not inefficient, but the essential elements, 
the Central German Departments, have never come into being because of the 
political differences between the Occupying Powers, and (b) money has little 
meaning in Germany because the Occupying Powers cannot agree upon monetary 
reform so long as the political gulf is so wide. In the same way, formidable 
political obstacles to some of the recommendations are ignored altogether. Never- 
theless, this little booklet contains much wisdom, and says clearly much that 
needs saying to many people in many countries. 
S. P. CHAMBERS 


*BritAIn’s INDUSTRIAL SuRVIVAL. By Ian Bowen. 1947. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 9” x 514”. 204 pp. Index. Tables. 12s.6d.) 


Tuts work contains much useful and interesting material, but it is rather 
a collection of essays than a systematic study, and the essays are of unequal 
merit. Those relating to retail trading and advertising, to large and small scale 
business, and to population problems are good. In the chapter on Industry and 
the Application of Power there is much that is informative, but the author’s 
assumption that electrical energy can be used as a direct measure of the mechan- 
ization of industry, and that mechanization so measured is the criterion of 
progress could hardly be sustained. The importance of an industry is a long 
way from being in proportion to the amount of heavy work to be done, and im- 
provements are as likely to be in reducing the amount of heavy work as in 
mechanizing it. The mere substitution of electricity for other forms of power 
may be an insignificant change, if the delicacy of touch characteristic of electricity 
is not needed. 

The two chapters on Capital Formation and other related passages are 
based on “the Keynesian formulation of the employment equations,” since which 
“it has been fashionable to regard income as, in general, dependent upon the 
volume of investment” (p.15). Mr. Bowen recognizes that the Keynesian position 
“now becoming the economic orthodoxy of today, was based on an analysis of the 
world’s economic condition in the great slump of the early 1930’s” (p. 108), but 
he hardly takes sufficient account of the fundamental change in conditions at 
the present time. 


R. G. Hawtrey 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


*THE CrIsIs IN THE Law or Nations. By H. A. Smith, D.C.L. (Oxon), 
formerly Professor of International Law in the University of London. 1947. 
(London: Stevens & Sons. The Library of World Affairs. No. 4. Published 
under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. 714" x 5”. 
102 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus is a valuable, but a depressing, little book. Its theme is that the 
assumptions on which international law was founded have disappeared, and we 
must face the fact that we have broken with the past. Of these assumptions the 
most fundamental was that the subjects of the law were nations with common 
traditions in religion and law, in their attitude towards the functions of the 
State and the general principles of international conduct. This was true of the 
nations of Western Europe among which the system had its origin. But it is 
not true today, both because international law, which now purports to be uni- 
versal, has been extended to nations with utterly different schemes of values, 
and also because the former cultural unity has disappeared even in its original 
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home. Both Communism and Nazism aspire to dominate; they concur in holding 
that the function of law is not to control, but to be the instrument of power; and 
neither accepts the basic postulate of a society of independent States, equal 
under the law but tolerant of many differences among themselves. 

The author illustrates the effect of these profound changes in different 
branches of the law. Both sides in the two world wars have either broken out- 
right or evaded rules still nominally in force, which had lost their former reason- 
ableness through new developments destroying the facts which they assumed. 
Many of the rules, too, for the normal relations of States have been less dra- 
matically, but equally surely, undermined. The climax has come in the United 
Nations, for at no time since the Thirty Years’ War has international law been 
so firmly thrust into the background as in the drafting of the Charter, and the 
subsequent proceedings of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 

It would be difficult to dispute Professor Smith’s diagnosis. Unfortunately, 
too, it is difficult to draw much confidence from his final short chapter on the 
problem of rebuilding. After the First World War too many of us thought that we 
could rebuild the old shattered order. This time, we must realize that we live 
in a changed and changing world, and that only on the foundation of a common 
faith can the law be rebuilt. But at this point, as he says, the mere lawyer has 
reached the limit of what he can usefully say. 


J. L. Brrerty 


*SEIZURE OF TERRITORY. The Stimson Doctrine and Related Principles in Legal 
Theory and Diplomatic Practice. By Robert Langer. 1947. (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 814” x 514". viii + 313 pp. Biblio. Index. 
$3.50. 20s.) 


AccorDING to many, the prohibition, or the limitation, of the right of war 
by the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Pact of Paris and the Charter 
of the United Nations made seizure of territory by force unlawful. By means 
of non-recognition States declare that the wrongdoer derives no legal rights from 
such illegal seizures. Mr. Langer, in the first part of this book, traces the develop- 
ment of the principle of non-recognition from the attempts made in the nine- 
teenth century in Europe and America to make territorial change the concern 
of all States by means of general territorial guarantees to the formal enunciation 
of the doctrine of non-recognition in 1932 and 1933. In the second part he 
briefly discusses the legal implications of the doctrine, and the question whether 
States are bound to apply it. In a third part he gives a full and interesting 
account of the attitude of Governments to seizures of territory since 1932. 

Through most of the book the author records, with little comment, the 
attitude of States and jurists. He leaves his own opinions to a short final 
chapter. Though this method somewhat divorces the conclusions from the 
material on which they are based, they seem to give a balanced statement of the 
merits and the defects of non-recognition. The author only refers in passing to 
the relationship between non-recognition and active sanctions. The plea for the 
acceptance of the principle of non-recognition might have been made more 
forceful by a consideration of alternative ways of ensuring respect for inter- 
national law. The treatment of the doctrine itself, however, is fully documented 
and interesting. 


FELICE MORGENSTERN 
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In MARE TERRITORIALE E La Sua Detruitazione. By Franco Florio, Ufficiale 
C. Di S.M. Della Marina Italiana. 1947. (Milano: A. Giuffré. 814” x 6”. 
116 pp. Biblio. Index. Map. Lire 220.) 


THE three sections into which the author divides the greater part of this 
little book deal respectively with the rights of the coastal State, the rights of the 
international community, and the width of the territorial zone. In each section 
the problem is presented as one of conflicting doctrines, and the treatment 
throughout is highly theoretical. No attempt is made to analyse the historical 
and practical reasons which have hitherto proved insurmountable obstacles to 
any general agreement. 

These three sections lead up to a “conclusion” in which the author pro- 
pounds his own idea of a theoretically perfect solution, which he formulates in 
a draft convention. For this purpose the waters of the world are arbitrarily 
divided into three groups, each of which is to have its own territorial belt. On the 
“oceanic” coasts (Atlantic, Pacific, Indian and Arctic Oceans) the limit is 
to be 30 miles (p. 104). On “open seas of type B” (the North Sea, Mediterranean 
and others) the limit is to be 12 miles, and 6 miles in those of “type C” (the 
Baltic, the Black Sea and the Red Sea). Signor Florio explains that this would 
give Great Britain a territorial belt of 30 miles on her “Atlantic coasts” (what- 
ever these may be) and 12 miles on the North Sea. The English Channel is to be 
dealt with “under the special régime of straits.” 

The fact that such a convention is not likely to be accepted by any Govern- 
ment does not appear to diminish its merits in the eyes of its author. 


H. A. SmitTH 


*BritisH NATIONALITY: LAW AND PRACTICE. By J. Mervyn Jones, M.A., LL.B., 
of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. With a foreword by W. E. Beckett, C.M.G., Legal Adviser to 
the Foreign Office. 1947. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 9” x 6”. xxiv + 
452 pp. Index. 30s.) 


Tuts study which fills a gap in English legal literature—the absence of 
adequate treatment of British Nationality Law—is based not only on theo- 
retical research but also on analysis of practical cases dealt with by the Foreign 
Office and Home Office. Mr. Mervyn Jones was able to see the papers of these 
two departments. 

The author sums up theories and principles of international law regarding 
nationality (Part 1) and gives a carefully written historical introduction to the 
modern law of British nationality (Part Il). Then follows a commentary on 
the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Acts 1914-33 and 1943 (Part III) 
and a survey of law regarding British nationality in the Dominions, Colonies 
and other British territories (Part IV). Part V deals with the status of British 
protected persons—of whom, as Mr. Beckett reminds us, there are perhaps a 
hundred million—“about whom virtually nothing is at present to be found in 
any legal work” {p. vii). The fifteen appendices (pp. 303 to 445) contain the 
most important relevant statutes. 

All those who have to consider practical cases of nationality will be deeply 
grateful to Mr. Mervyn Jones for his painstaking research and admirable 
analysis. He has rendered a public service and enriched the literature of inter- 
national law. ; 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 
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ANNUAL DIGEST AND REPORTS OF PuBLIC INTERNATIONAL Law Cases. Being 
a Selection from the Decisions of International and National Courts and 
Tribunals given during the Years 1919-1942. (Supplementary Volume), 
including Consolidated Index and Tables of Cases for the years 1919-1942. 
Edited by H. Lauterpacht, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of International 
Law in the University of Cambridge; of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 1947. 
(London: Butterworth. 9” x 6”. xxvi + 550 pp. 55s.) 


TuHIs supplementary volume is designed (1) to complete the survey of 
decisions by tribunals national and international, contained in the previous ten 
volumes covering the years 1919-1942, by printing those which, by oversight, 
inaccessibility, or for other reasons, were omitted from these volumes; and (2) 
to provide a consolidated index and consolidated tables of cases covering these 
volumes. Although there are some interesting decisions reported in this supple- 
mentary volume (especially on recognition) it does not appear that much of 
importance has escaped the notice of the contributors to earlier volumes. 

The index and tables are most welcome and useful guides to the wealth of 
material collected in this indispensable source of study of international law. 


J. M. J. 


La COUTUME DANS LES CYCLES JURIDIQUES INTERNATIONAUX. By Nicolas 
Mateesco, Docteur en Droit de Paris et Bucarest, Avocat. Lettre-Préface 
de M. Marcel Sibert, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de l’Université de 
Paris, Directeur de ]’Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales, Associé de 
l’Institut de Droit Internationale. 2nd Edition. 1947. (Paris: Editions A. 
Pedone. 914” x 614”. viii + 302 pp. Biblio. Price unknown. ) 


MARCEL SIBERT of the University of Paris, in a foreword to this book, 
rightly points out that a survey of sources such as this is a matter of importance 
now that codification of international law is once more projected; this time by the 
United Nations. 

The author, a young Roumanian, who is a Doctor of Law of the Universities 
of Paris and Bucharest, divides his account of custom into three parts: antiquity 
and the middle ages; the sixteenth century until today; and, finally, legal custom 
as a source of law. 

The style is clear and the first two sections give a rapid and easy survey of 
the sources of international law, somewhat longer than that to be found, for 
example, in Volume 1 of Oppenheim. The last section is the most interesting and 
stresses the conflicting theories about custom as a source of law: it rightly recalls 
that no hierarchy of sources is laid down in Section 38 of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court, and states the view that a treaty may only modify custom when 
the custom has ceased to be backed by an opinio necessitatis (p. 252). 

The author rightly cites Story, to the effect that “we cannot regard as part of 
international law those principles which are not universally recognized as such by 
civilized communities, or at least by those which we call the Christian States of 
Europe” (p. 262)—a statement we may well recall today. 

The work is well printed; we have observed spelling mistakes in pages 69, 
81, 92, 95, 105, 111, 124, 171, 214, and 252. These are perhaps inevitable in a 
work of such a wide sweep. The word “Hindou” at page 78 used in connection 
with the discussion of Victoria’s ‘De Indis,” should surely be “Indien”! The 
work is an honest attempt to grapple with a difficult subject. 


B. A. WortTLEY 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law AND RELATED Susjects. Held at Washington, D.C. April 24-25, 1946. 
1946. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 10” x 
6%". xvi + 166 pp. $1.00.) 

TEACHERS Of international law and allied subjects will find some stimulating 
discussions in this volume. The problems facing American teachers of inter- 
national law are pretty much the same as those faced by teachers in Great 
Britain. Difficulties of obtaining material and of keeping up to date with the 
United Nations organizations (p. 113), and the competing claims of other sub- 
jects make a familiar story. Teachers of international law will be grateful to 
Professor Quincy Wright for the inspiring address in which he stresses inter- 
national law as an “objective source of universal values,” as .. .“the best 
approach to the concept of the moral unity of mankind and to the foundations 
of our global civilization” (p. 27). Professor C. E. Martin, rightly in our view, 
remarks that “we have in international law an historical foundation of the 
subject, a legal method, and a logical development superior to the nebulous 
character and undefined territory of the discipline commonly called ‘international 
relations’” (p. 67). On the other hand, we find Professor M. W. Graham (a 
professor of Political Science) stressing the importance of working “without 
juridical trammels and without a priori legal postulates” (p. 58). The plea for 
foreign student travel on a grand scale made by Mr. E. Atwater (p. 72) will no 
doubt meet the approval of teachers of international law and teachers of inter- 
national relations alike. The work of the Academy of International Law at the 
Hague (p.34) is doubtless an excellent example of this. 

B. A. WorTLEY 


*LA GARANTIE INTERNATIONALE DES DROITS DE L’HOMME D’APRES LA CHARTE DE 
San Francisco. By René Brunet, Professeur de Droit, Ancien Ministre, 
Ancien Délégué de la France a la Société des Nations. 1947. (Geneva: Ch. 
Crasset. 6” x 81%4". 382 pp. Biblio. Swiss Frs. 10.50.) 

AFTER tracing the history of the idea of the protection of human rights in 
municipal and international law, Professor Brunet devotes the three principal 
chapters of his book to present efforts towards its realization. He discusses the 
provisions of the Charter (Chapter III), the scope of the Declaration which is 
now under consideration (Chapter IV) and the methods of safeguarding human 
rights (Chapter V). Though this book is not on the same level as Professor 
Lauterpacht’s An International Bill of the Rights of Man, it is a useful con- 
tribution to a subject which raises very difficult questions notwithstanding the 
wide measure of agreement that appears to exist superficially. Indeed it is a 
merit of this book that its author clearly recognizes the difference between words 
and facts, between ideal and reality, between aims and conditions. The enthusi- 
asm for his subject has not made him forget that only too frequently “les mémes 
mots employés dans un groupe ou dans ]’autre n’ont pas la méme signification” 
(p. 360). 

F. A. MANN 


THE ConTROL OF ALIEN PROPERTY. Supplement to Trading with the Enemy in 
World War II. By Martin Domke. 1947. (New York: Central Book Co. 
9144" x 6”. viii + 334 pp. Biblio. Index. $7.50.) 

“COMPLETELY new situations have arisen since the publication of Trading 
with the Enemy in World War II and were dealt with in numerous regulations 
and court decisions of various countries. Knowledge of these matters will be- 
come important whenever individuals and corporations avail themselves of their 

1Columbia University Press, 1945. 
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rights as owners, creditors or beneficiaries of alien property” (p. v). In this sup- 
plement “an attempt is made to offer as comprehensive a survey as is possible 
under constantly changing conditions” (p. v). A full bibliography, table of cases 
and carefully prepared indices add much value to that most successful attempt. 
No better guide through the perplexities of the alien property problems is needed 
than the two books of Dr. Domke referred to above. 

VLADIMIR IDELSON 


*L’OCCUPATION ALLEMANDE PENDANT LA DERNIERE GUERRE MONDIALE. By Jonk- 
heer Mr. C. M. O. Van Nispen Tot Sevenaer, Ancien Avocat. 1946. (La 
Haye: Martinus Nijhoff. 10” x 614”. xii + 324 pp. Biblio. Index. Florins 
12.) 

LARGELY owing to the influence of Austin and his disciples Englishmen 
during the last hundred years have tended to consider law as the command of 
anybody who has the power to enforce it. This has been all the more natural 
because law in England is made by the King and Parliament, whose acts in 
general correspond with the beliefs of the community. It is not easy for English- 
men to believe that a statute can be an act of arbitrary power, and the American 
belief in fundamental law, once common to all the inhabitants of Western Europe, 
now seems strange to them. Those who have had the unhappy experience of 
seeing their country occupied by Germany have had occasion to reflect more 
deeply upon the nature of law and the problem of political obligation. The 
author of this book, a Dutch Roman Catholic, pondered these matters during the 
war years and has now made public the results of his reflections. His view is 
that lawful authority belongs only to those who have been vested with it mediately 
or immediately by the community. Hence the commands of an occupying Power 
in an unjust war are not binding proprio vigore; such validity as they may have 
is due to the sanction of the Government of the country or, in certain cases, of 
the community, because they are for the common weal. The Hague Convention 
confers no lawful authority upon an occupying Power, but merely binds it not 
to do certain things. These opinions, it is admitted, are by no means generally 
held among international lawyers. But the case for them is put with vigour and 
skill. Those who reject them wholly will be hard put to it to avoid identifying 
might with right. English readers, however, who are not members of the author’s 
Church, will sometimes find his terminology and arguments hard to understand. 
But the effort is well worth making. 

Mark A. THOMSON 
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ANNEES CRUCIALES. La Course aux Armements (1933-1939). La Campagne 
(1939-1940). By Général G. Roton. Préface du Général Georges. 1947. 
(Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle. 10” x 614”. xvi -+ 300 pp. Maps. Frs. 300.) 
Few are better qualified to describe the Battle of France and the events 

leading up to it than the author, who was Chief of Staff to Général Georges, 

Commander-in-Chief of the North-Eastern Front. Général Roton begins by 

reviewing the expansion of the Reichswehr from Hitler’s accession in 1933 until 

the outbreak of war, comparing it with the starved condition of the French forces 
during the same period. As a result the Germans opened the campaign with ten 
armoured divisions, while the French could only muster four, and those far less 
effectively equipped. 

British readers will be most interested in those chapters dealing with the 

Allied plan for advancing into Belgium in the event of German aggression. Over 

this there arose acute differences of opinion between Général Georges and 
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his immediate superior, Général Gamelin. Georges particularly disliked Game- 
lin’s more ambitious idea of pushing forward into Holland and, in the event, 
this manoeuvre proved unfortunate. The author’s criticisms of Gamelin’s stra- 
tegic conceptions and subsequent handling of the operations appear to have much 
justification; he also stresses the faulty organization of the French Higher 
Command, in which one G.H.Q. operational staff was shared by Gamelin 
as C.-in-C. and by Georges as Commander of the North-Eastern theatre. A still 
greater defect was the physical separation of the 3rd Bureau (operations) from 
the 4th Bureau (movements and supply), which should have been working side 
by side. 

The author ascribes the blame for the defeat to the lack of French pre- 
paredness and to their numerical inferiority in tanks, anti-tank weapons and 
aircraft. He might have included the inefficiency of their leadership and staff 
work, and also the pernicious doctrine of relying on the supposed security of the 
Maginot Line, which engendered in the French Army a fatal reluctance to fight 
in the open. 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


History oF Unirep STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WorLD War II. Volume II. 
Operations in North African Waters, October 1942—June 1943. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. Foreword by the Secretary of the Navy, James 
Forrestal. 1947. (New York: Little Brown. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 


Oxford University Press. 9” x 6”. xxvii + 297 pp. Charts. Illus. Index. 
$6.00. 25s.) 


WHEN in 1942 Professor Morison suggested to Mr. Roosevelt and Colonel 
Knox, then Secretary of the Navy, the importance of providing the American people 
with an early, full and accurate history of the United States Navy’s part in the 
Second World War, he was promptly given a commission in the Naval Reserve and 
the task of writing it. He was given full access to all official documents, and also 
to the operations themselves as he desired, but also a completely free hand. 
“Believing that too many histories are written from the outside looking in,” he 
writes in his introduction, “I or one of my assistants have visited every theatre of 
naval warfare since 1941, and taken part in as many operations as possible.” 
But, being a true historian, he has not relied only on the personal impressions so 
collected. “As rigorous a study of the written documents,” he continues, “was 
made as if this were a war of the last century.”” The result, which is to be in 
fourteen volumes, is not an official history, but Professor Morison’s own; and 
with that, even the most captious of critics will be content. The present volume, 
the first to appear in Great Britain, is numbered II and deals with the great 
amphibious operation of November 1942 which liberated North-West Africa 
from the threat of Axis domination. Half of that operation—the descent on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco—was wholly American; the other half, inside the 
Mediterranean, was Anglo-American, the Royal Navy providing the maritime 
element while the troops employed were drawn from both nations. Professor 
Morison’s clear and eminently readable narrative fully vindicates the wisdom 
which, in spite of political clamour for ‘‘a second front now,” directed the first 
amphibious descent on Africa instead of Normandy. Imexperience resulted in 
many short-comings in both planning and provision of material, and but for the 
absence of serious resistance, some of the attacks that made up the whole might 
well have been disastrous failures. Some details—as the author himself fore- 
casts—will doubtless need correction in future editions; but the quality of the 
work, both as history and literature, is of the highest. 


H. G. THURSFIELD 
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THE BACKGROUND OF EASTERN SEA Power. By F. B. Eldridge, M.A. 1948. 
(London: Phoenix House in association with Georgian House, Melbourne. 
8%” x 534”. 386 pp. Biblio. Illus. Index. Maps. 18s.) 


Tuis is the first English edition of a book published in 1945 in Australia, 
where the author is Instructor in History at the Royal Australian Naval College. 
Australians today are very conscious of their dependence upon sea power, for 
not only did they owe their national existence to British command of the sea, 
but they owe their survival today to sea power, wielded by the Allies. It is the 
author’s aim in this book to trace the influence of sea power in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans from the dawn of history up to the close of the Seven Years’ War 
in 1763, and for that purpose he has made a comprehensive study of practically 
all the published material. The result, however, is somewhat unsatisfying. There 
is no very reliable material extant before the penetration of the Eastern Seas by 
the Portuguese and Spaniards in the sixteenth century, and he stops short in the 
middle of. the most strategically interesting period, merely noting on his last 
page that the French forces under Suffren disputed English command of the 
sea in the War of American Independence, and that it was not until 1810 that 
Mauritius was captured. Nevertheless, within the author’s self-imposed limits, 
his study is a useful introduction to the history of war in the eastern seas. There 


is a very full bibliography. 


H. G. THURSFIELD 


Su1TrE FRANCAISE. La Conjuration d’Alger. By Chamine. 1946. (Paris: 

Editions Albin Michel. 8” x 5%4”. 445 pp. Tables. frs. 210.) 

In a readable, journalistic, style Madame Chamine gives a lucid and 
sympathetic account of the way in which a small group of Frenchmen worked 
for the liberation of North Africa, entered into contact with the Americans and 
facilitated the operations of November 1942. She emphasizes (p. 23) that this 
story of “the Five” and their associates is not the story of African resistance as 
a whole, and that in character and organization the group was unique, for, 
whereas in France the recruitment of men preceded the establishment of a pro- 
gramme, in Africa “it is the establishment of a programme which precedes and 
explains the recruitment of the men who are to carry it out . . . And the recruit- 
ment is strictly confined to the requirements of its execution” (p. 399). 

The execution was imperfect, and it is natural enough that Madame 
Chamine should hold the Americans responsible because they fixed the date of 
the landings unilaterally, gave only one week’s warning instead of the three 
which the group told them were indispensable, and failed to maintain adequate 
liaison. While she appreciates their anxiety for secrecy she questions the logic 
of their reticence, once they had accepted the principle of collaborating with 
Frenchmen on the spot. 

Madame Chamine is excellent in her analysis of “the Five’s” problem and 
of the psychology of the French authorities, but her book is rather unevenly docu- 
mented and it would be a great advantage if in her next volume, La Querelle 
des généraux, she were consistently to give page and date references and not 
merely the name of the book or newspaper from which she quotes. 


J. P. T. Bury 
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*DIPLOMATIC PRELUDE: 1938-1939. By L. B. Namier. 1948. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8” x 514". xviii + 503 pp. Index. 18s.) 


Tuis is a masterly study by a great historian on the diplomatic negotiations 
leading up to the outbreak of war in September 1939. Professor Namier has 
that very rare combination of the best historical scholarship and unbefogged 
control of voluminous detail with well weighted and incisive judgment, under- 
standing both of essentials and of subtleties, and strong and deep feelings. 
Portions of this book have been already published in the Political Quarterly and 
elsewhere, but these have been revised and recast, and the greater part of the 
book is entirely new. It has grown out of a critical analysis of the official docu- 
ments published in the “coloured books” of the Polish, German, French and 
British Governments. To these are added the Nuremberg Trial documents and 
memoirs or diaries such as those of Noel, Bonnet, Gamelin, Zay, Lukasiewicz, 
Gafencu, Henderson, Ciano and von Hassell. The contemporary press is a 
further source. It is used to particularly good effect in the long chapter recon- 
structing the British and French negotiations with Moscow, April to August 
1939—“the tragic core of diplomatic history” during this half-year. A British 
Blue Book on these negotiations was ready for publication early in 1940, but 
was withheld “at the instance of the French,” and it has never appeared. From 
the Russian side nothing has been published on them beyond what appeared at 
the time in the Soviet press (including Molotov’s two speeches and Zhdanov’s 
open letter). The semi-official Istoriya Diplomatii, published in 1945, added 
nothing. 

The German-Soviet negotiations, resulting in Ribbentrop’s dramatic flight 
to Moscow and the signature of the treaty of August 23, 1939, are much more 
deeply shrouded in uncertainty. Professor Namier argues (pp. 189-90, 283-4) 
that on the basis of what is at present known “political negotiations between the 
U.S.S.R. and Germany are not likely to have started in earnest before August.” 
He allows naturally that broad mutual hints may have been dropped during the 
previous commercial negotiations, and that there had been indications for some 
months on both sides that the possibility of an agreement was being seriously 
considered. That however is very different from actual political talks. 

On a number of points, especially concerning Poland, Professor Namier’s 
personal acquaintance with certain participants in the transactions has enabled 
him to make significant additions or comments. Partly as a result of his inside 
information, he is an adept at squeezing the utmost out of what the documents 
say, and above all at interpreting what they leave unsaid or unexplained. Nothing 
is more striking than the combination of accurate scholarship with the under- 
standing of how things are actually done. 

Nobody reading this extremely detailed, yet most moving study, can fail to 
be struck with the comparisons and above all the contrasts with 1914. If France 
then lost much by her over-confidence in Plan XIV, she was at least united and 
she had concerted military plans with Great Britain and especially with Russia. 
“Had it not been for Russia’s immediate offensive in East Prussia [in accordance 
with the stipulations of the military convention with France], the German in- 
vasion of France would probably have been as complete in 1914 as it was in 
1940” (p.x). In 1939 France was disunited, and infected with “the Maginot 
line.” Poland never received from France a tithe of what France received from 
Russia in 1914, nor, as Professor Namier shows (pp. 456-66), a tithe of what 
the Poles had been led to expect, or at the least to hope for. British opinion, 
seriously divided in 1914 until the question of Belgium crystallized the issue, 
after the entry into Prague on March 15, 1939 was little divided in feeling the 
intolerable menace of Nazi Germany, though she was much divided as to how 
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precisely the menace should be met. Germany in 1914 appeared as the backer 
of her one effective ally, Austria-Hungary, who precipitated that actual crisis. 
Germany in 1939 was alone in precipitating war. One question, fruitless though 
it is, cannot fail to recur: if Poland had stood by Czechoslovakia in 1938, instead 
of stabbing her in the back, could the two have forced France and Great Britain 
to stand against Germany? Poland re-emerged in 1919 as an independent State 
with two over-riding external problems confronting her—relations with Soviet 
Russia and relations with Germany. With entirely insufficient cause she weak- 
ened her position from the start by alienation from Czechoslovakia, in a sense 
her natural ally against Germany. Beck intensified that alienation, and never 
seems to have seen, until far too late, that the Munich Agreement spelt disaster 
for Poland. 


B. H. SuMNER 


THE ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND Wor_p War. By C. Grove 
Haines, School of Advanced International Studies and Ross J. S. Hoffman, 
Fordham University. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1947. (New 
York and London: Oxford University Press. 814” x 514". ix + 730 pp. 
Biblio. Index. Maps. 21s.) 


THis is a new edition of an American history—originally published in 1943 
—of the period between the two world wars. Some fresh matter, relating to the 
second war, has been added, but the authors have not availed themselves to any 
noticeable extent of the opportunity afforded for revision. In a sense, no doubt, 
it may be justifiable still to speak of “a war of which no man can see the end” 
(p.48), but it can hardly be said with truth that “the Finns are fighting to-day 
to annex Carelia” (p.137). The appearance of this edition provides an oppor- 
tunity, however, for a revised estimate by a new reviewer. The verdict is generally 
favourable. The object of the authors, as indicated in their title, is to present 
the story as a tragedy inevitably developing from the circumstances, and to enable 
the reader to see as clearly as possible why—in their opinion—the First World 
War was followed by a second. The book is not, therefore, primarily factual in 
treatment; as a record for handy reference it is surpassed by many rival publica- 
tions. But, for that very reason, the wood is not obscured by irrelevant trees; 
we are given a clear picture of the general trend, in which such facts as are in- 
cluded are seen to have a definite influence on the course of events. The defi- 
ciencies of this method are compensated by the inclusion of compendious biblio- 
graphies at the end of every chapter. 

It is no disadvantage that the authors are not afraid of expressing downright 
and frequently heterodox opinions. They are by no means biased in favour of 
American policy; they go so far as to declare a decided preference for Clem- 
enceau’s ideas of peacemaking as compared with Woodrow Wilson’s (p.89). They 
consider that the approach was too idealistic, and suggest that a “balance of 
power peace” concluded by the victorious Great Powers on nineteenth century 
principles might have been more satisfactory. 

“The Big Five would have struck a series of compromises in order that 
each might get security for its own interests, the while a spirit of _moderation 
and respect for the rights of others would have pervaded the negotiations. All 
would have agreed diplomatically to maintain the treaties. Realism would have 
pulled the rein on utopian idealism” (p.86). 

Various other controversial opinions, for which, nevertheless, there is much 
to be said, are expressed with unusual freedom. The dismissal of proportional 
representation as an “absurd system” (p.244) may lift a few eyebrows, and the 
attitude to disarmament shown in the condemnation of the London Naval Con- 
ference as ‘‘a milestone on the road to the great disaster” may be thought unduly 
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sweeping. It is healthy, however, to listen to historians who refuse to be intimi- 
dated by temporarily fashionable opinions. It is also most refreshing. 

As might be expected in a work written from an American angle, the in- 
fluence of the United States on world affairs is given special prominence; the 
section devoted to American Economic Policy is particularly full and searching. 
The verdict, however, is adverse: ‘all must have been different if the United 
States had not blindly refused to discharge the responsibilities which the tide 
of historic events had lifted from British to American shoulders” (p.298). We 
on this side of the Atlantic might have hesitated to pronounce so unqualified a 
condemnation. But economic aspects are given an equally important place when 
other countries are in question; the treatment of the economics of Nazi Germany 
deserves special mention. Possibly the most valuable part of the book, however, 
is the analysis in Chapter VI of the “seeds of anarchy” which were the under- 
lying links between many phenomena which might appear on a superficial view 
to be disconnected. The causes and effects of an anti-traditional movement in 
thought, fatal to the “values and institutions that nourished the splendid ideals 
of national freedom and political progress” (p. 203) are here traced and applied 
in a particularly illuminating manner. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HarpDY 


*DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH ForEIGN Poticy 1919-1939. First Series, Volume I, 
1919. Edited by E. L. Woodward, Montague Burton Professor of Inter- 
national Relations in the University of Oxford, and Rohan Butler, Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. 1947. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 934” x 614”. 1 + 969 pp. Maps. 30s.) 

THOsE responsible for the publication of this series of Foreign Office papers 
having decided that the interlude between the two German wars began not with 
the Armistices of 1918 but with the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, we are 
not yet to have what we most desire, access to the records of the Council of Four. 
By way of the second best we are being given full documentation for the last six 
months of the Peace Conference at Paris in the shape of the minutes of the Heads 
of Delegations, this volume covering the period from July 1 to October 15, 1919. 
While it cannot be said that these records, also published now in the series of 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, add much to the 
general picture previously built up from the fragments given by D. H. Miller in 
My Diary at the Conference of Paris and by Almond and Lutz in The Treaty of 
St. Germain, they are packed with interesting detail. The months that they 
cover saw the completion and signing of the treaty with the Austrian Republic, 
the final stages of the drafting of the Bulgarian treaty, the handling of the 
problems arising from the unstable situation in Hungary and the putting into 
effect of the German treaty. 

The British Cabinet became impatient concerning what seemed the undue 
prolongation of the Conference, the Foreign Secretary, A. J. Balfour, being with- 
drawn early in September and replaced by Sir Eyre Crowe, so that Great Britain 
was no longer represented by anyone of ministerial status, except on special 
occasions such as the meetings of September 15, when Lloyd George visited Paris 
to speed the proceedings. For a short time there was no British member of the 
Joint Secretariat, though this state of affairs was ended in response to urgent 
representations by the other Powers concerned. We who have recently seen so 
much of the new diplomacy in action may be inclined to sympathize with the . 
characteristic remark of Balfour concerning publicity, to the effect that he would 
remain indifferent provided that “the communiqué was so judiciously framed as 
to contain no information” (p. 13). 


F. S. Marston 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


EDITORIAL OPINION IN THE CONTEMPORARY BritisH COMMONWEALTH AND Em- 
PIRE. By James G. Allen. 1946. (Boulder, Colorada: University of 
Colorada Studies. Series C. Studies in the Social Sciences. Vol. 1. No. 4. 
104" x 7". xxii + 297 - 605 pp. Index. $1.00. Bound $2.00.) 


Mr. ALLEN has shown commendable enterprise in collecting editorials on 
Commonwealth affairs between November 1943 and January 1945, from news- 
papers throughout the British Commonwealth and Empire. The collection is 
conveniently arranged and should provide most useful, and otherwise almost 
inaccessible, source material for all students of public opinion within the Com- 
monwealth in these critical years. 

Mr. Allen divides his book into five parts. The first deals with the so-called 
Smuts-Halifax Proposals; the second, with Mr. Curtin’s suggestions for an 
Imperial Council or Secretariat; the third, with the Prime Ministers’ Conference 
of May 1944; the fourth, with the Canberra Conference and the Anzac Agree- 
ment, January 1944; and the fifth, with the Jamaica Constitution. The first 
three sections of the book are very revealing. The scale of the comment elicited by 
Field Marshal Smuts’ speech in London to the Empire Parliamentary Association 
and Lord Halifax’s speech in Toronto is remarkable. What provoked it was 
the suggestion, open or implied, that the time had come to consider the desira- 
bility of a closer integration of the Commonwealth. This provoked strong feel- 
ings and profound dissent, particularly in Canada, but also, with a rather dif- 
ferent emphasis, in South Africa and in some, though not all, of the Australian 
Press, which became more intimately concerned when Mr. Curtin adumbrated his 
proposals for an Imperial Secretariat. The most striking of the editorials re- 
produced in this book are those of the Winnipeg Free Press. Always cogent and 
forceful, they strike at times a note of asperity which seems a little out of place. 

Two minor criticisms occur to one. It would have been helpful if the book 
had contained the full text of important speeches instead of only extracts from 
them though the question of space no doubt governed the author’s decision on this 
point. It would also have enhanced the value of this admirable compilation if 
extracts from the United Kingdom Press had been included. If, as ‘is to be 
hoped, Mr. Allen plans to collect editorials on Commonwealth affairs for the 
succeeding years, he might usefully consider this possibility. 

NIcHOLAS MANSERGH 


*THE CoLontes, To-DAy AND Tomorrow. By Sir Drummond Shiels, M.C., 
M.B. With Forewords by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, The Right 
Honourable A. Creech Jones, M.P., and The Right Honourable Oliver 
Stanley, M.C., M.P. (formerly Secretary of State for the Colonies). 1947. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Longmans Green. British Commonwealth 
Affairs, No. 1. Published under the auspices of the Royal Empire Society. 
814" x 514". 36 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. 1s.) 


*THE QUESTION OF DEFENCE. By Cyril Falls, Chichele Professor of the History 
of War, Oxford. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans Green. 
British Commonwealth Affairs, No. 2. Published under the auspices of ‘the 
Royal Empire Society. 814” x 514”. 30 pp. Illus. Maps. 1s.) 


THESE pamphlets are the first two in a series “published under the auspices 
of the Royal Empire Society in order to provide a forum for the discussion of 
current questions relating to the British Commonwealth and Empire.” Sir Drum- 
mond Shiels has refused to be daunted by an almost impossible task, and has 
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produced a miracle of compression and accuracy in less than eighteen pages of 
letterpress, plus sketch-maps and well chosen photographic illustrations. 

Captain Falls has served the objects of the series admirably by clearing the 
ground of a clutter of misconceptions and posing the strategist’s problems with 
lucidity and force. 


HEATHER J. HARVEY 


*BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OBJECTIVES. Edited by Sir Harry Lindsay, K.C.L.E., 
C.B.E. 1946. (London: Michael Joseph in conjunction with the Royal 
Society of Arts. 714” x 5”. 288 pp. 10s.6d.) 


Tuts is a collection of papers read by various authorities on dominion and 
colonial affairs before the Royal Society of Arts in London. All the contributions 
are competent, within their respective fields, and some, including Viscount 
Bennett’s paper on “Empire Relations” and Lord Hailey’s on “Capital and 
Colonies,” are distinguished. Sir Harry Lindsay, Director of the Imperial In- 
stitute, contributes a comprehensive foreword of sixty pages which aptly sum- 
marizes the individual papers and attempts to relate them to a common theme, 
namely, the evolution of the objectives of the British Commonwealth. In the 
latter undertaking he is as successful as the somewhat heterogeneous nature of 
the material allows, and his stress on the interplay of cultural development on 
the one hand, and the application of science to 'the exploitation of natural re- 
sources and the raising of welfare standards on the other, is particularly 
apposite. 

But the book inevitably remains a collection of essays on specialized sub- 
jects bearing on Commonwealth relations and particular countries of the Com- 
monwealth, and its main function is to preserve, in permanent form, a mass of 
useful material presented orally to the Royal Society of Arts. 


E. RoNALD WALKER 


ANGLO-IRIsH RELATIONS. By Hugh Shearman. 1948. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 834” x 514”. 288 pp. Index. 16s.) 


Mr. SHEARMAN’S account of Anglo-Irish relations, interpreting as it does, 
the Unionist view of events, provides a counter-weight for readers steeped in the 
traditional Irish nationalist rendering. Courses which were tragically simple in 
their effects, such as the seizure and export of corn during the famine, here appear 
as the natural consequences of policies which were in accordance with the ideas 
of the time and for which no one was to blame. 

The behaviour of British Governments towards Ireland is shown as more 
or less consistently beneficent; there is an eloquent exposition of the Ulster Union- 
ists’ reaction to the “virtually foreign” Government which is anxious to “annex 
their territory” (p. 246), and an ingenious passage, written in the language of 
psychoanalysis, interprets the preference for national independence (in the case 
of the Irish) as a neurosis. 

Condensation and quotation without context have produced ambiguities. 
An uninformed reader might be led to form somewhat erroneous conclusions, in 
particular concerning the events of the year 1922. The book, as a whole, is 
more readable than satisfying. 


DorotHy MACARDLE 
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*UniTED Europe: A SHort History or THE IpEA. By Sydney D. Bailey. 
Introduction by Stephen King-Hall. 1947. (London, S.W.1.: National 
News-Letter, 162 Buckingham Palace Road. Report No. 14. 71%4"” x 434”. 
vi + 42 pp. Biblio. 1s.6d.) 


A useful summary in small compass of some of the principal projects bear- 
ing on a United Europe, from the confederations of ancient Greece, dating from 
478 B.C., to the Marshall Plan of June 1947. Information is included on the 
principal organizations at present working for a United Europe, and some of the 
more recent statements made by politicians and other leading personalities on 
the subject. A short bibliography, and a list of some of the organizations in 
other countries working for a European Union and World Government are in- 
cluded as appendices. 


PEACE ATLAS OF Europe. By Samuel Van Valkenburg. 1946. (New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. Published in co-operation with the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 714” x 5”. vi ++ 179 pp. Maps. Maps end-papers. $2.00.) 


*THE TRUE FACTS ABOUT THE DISPUTED FRONTIERS OF Europe. By M. Vibart 
Dixon. 1946. (London: Burke Publishing Co. 714” x 5”. 106 pp. Maps. 5s.) 


THESE are two short studies on an aspect of political geography which has 
obvious current interest. Dr. Van Valkenburg’s book is the more successful of 
the two. By means of simple but skilful cartography, he achieves in less than 200 
pages a reasonably clear and interesting presentation of the wearisome frontier 
problems of Europe. His book will prove useful to those who have no previous 
knowledge of this baffling subject, and has quite enough substance and detail to 
serve those who have already studied European frontier problems. 

Mr. Vibart Dixon has plunged more deeply into frontier history and has less 
in the way of maps to clarify his text. But his book has a place amongst the 
shorter studies of European frontiers and, indeed, is well suited to supplement 
Dr. Van Valkenburg’s cartographical work. Both are interesting to compare with 
the political-geographical works appearing after the first world war. The frontier 
problem is with us yet, with its distressing confirmation of the obsession with 
national sovereignty. But one can trace the wider interest in, and accurate know- 
ledge of continental problems, the increase of detached and impartial thinking 
and the acceptance of the diagrammatic map as an indispensable accompaniment 
to simple political studies. 

H. G. STEERS 


*CHANGE AND CRISIS IN EuROPEAN GOVERNMENT. Edited by James Kerr 
Pollock, Professor of Political Science and Chairman of the Division of the 
Social Sciences, University of Michigan. 1947. (New York: Rinehart. 
814” x 534”. x + 253 pp. Index. Map. $2.00.) 


Most students of modern political institutions feel the need which impelled 
the American Political Science Association in December 1946 to devote a series of 
meetings to a description and analysis of recent constitutional and _ political 
developments in Europe. Amid so much that is changing, chaotic and obscure, 
any guiding light is welcome. In this book Professor James K. Pollock, the 
chairman of the Division of Social Sciences at the University of Michigan, has 
brought together the papers contributed at these meetings. On the whole, this 
seems to have been worth while, though the quality of the papers is, inevitably 
perhaps, uneven, and the analysis is often obscured by the wealth of description. 
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Nor would all who admire the book necessarily subscribe to Professor Pollock’s 
doctrine, enunciated in his preface, that “a deeper knowledge and a better under- 
standing of the governmental arrangements in other countries is a sine qua non 
of world peace and international co-operation.”” The better we understand some 
countries, the harder do we resist them. 

The English reader will find Lionel H. Laing’s account of post-war politics 
in Great Britain an interesting and judicious paper; R. K. Gooch’s study of the 
constitutional problems in France is a valuable analysis and puts the Constitution 
of the Fourth Republic in a good perspective. All students will be glad to have 
the documents printed in the appendix—a synopsis of three German State con- 
stitutions (Bavaria, Wurttemberg-Baden and Hesse), the text of the French 
constitution, and the text of the constitution of the Federal Peoples Republic of 
Yugoslavia. For the rest the book contains much useful information conveniently 
collected in a fairly small space. Perhaps, when the nature of the subject matter 
is considered, it is foolish to ask the authors for anything more or better than 
this. 


K. C. WHEARE 


*THE Unity or Europe. Realities and Aspirations. By V. A. Firsoff. 1947. 
(London: Lindsay Drummond. 834” x 5%”. 305 pp. 12s.6d.) 


Firsorr’s collection of essays written at various times, some in 1945 before 
the end of the war, some in 1946, and one, a postscript, apparently in 1947, help 
the historically-minded reader to catch the fleeting attitudes of “end of the war,” 
“post-war” and “disillusionment” but they do not contribute to the unity of the 
book. The historical surveys seem reasonable enough, the racial chapter duly 
chastises Hitler but does not take us very far forward; it is still too much domi- 
nated by the ideas of the pre-Mendelian phase of physical anthropology. The 
study of the rise and the clashes of nationalism is on the well known lines and 
the author obviously tries to be effective and fair, though perhaps he puts political 
efforts too much in the foreground, and consequently does not sufficiently impress 
on his readers the political changes that must ensue from railways, cables and 
wireless, transmission of electric power, new steel alloys, radar, aeroplanes and 
so on. He is on the whole inclined towards schemes of federal union, schemes 
which will need more enthusiasm and personification for their success in face 
of the strong personification of Russian Imperialist aggression, which has already 
subjected to itself practically all the author hoped to see as a Federation of East 
Central and South-East Europe. Vienna still remains not quite subdued, how- 
ever impoverished by plunderings of so-called German properties. Firsoff thinks 
a Western or Atlantic Federal Union and a Soviet State moving towards more 
implementation of human rights may come closer together in time. His diagnosis 
of Stalin pictures him as continuing the work of Peter the Great, but with a new 
aristocracy of officials in place of the nobles of old; a new aristocracy which is 
privileged in all sorts of ways, even in rations, but which faces a purge if they 
do not duly denounce all that is not Sovietist; while the State is printer, publisher, 
general manager and universal capitalist duly holding down the proletariat in 
the meantime. 

H. J. FLEURE 


THERE SHALL BE No Vicrory. Diary of a European. By Axel Heyst. 1947. 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 744” x 5”. 336 pp. 16s.) 


Tuts work consists largely of excerpts from a diary kept from 1939 to 1945 
with reflections on the war and the political scene. To some extent the author’s 
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description of his approach to politics as a psychoanalytical one is true. His 
observations and judgments were often shrewd and sometimes showed consider- 
able foresight. Thus he did not under-estimate the strength of Germany or over- 
estimate that of France and early saw that Britain could not win unless Russia 
and the United States came in. Generally speaking he is highly critical of British 
policy from 1930 to 1939 which “must appear to an impartial observer a carnival 
of folly” (p. 21). Our misjudgment and desertion of France, submission to the 
re-occupation of the Rhineland, failure to help the Spanish republicans or to close 
the Suez Canal against Italy are strongly condemned; but Russia’s failure to 
realize what she owed to the Polish and British stand which prevented an earlier 
and concentrated attack by Germany is stressed. The author concludes that “One 
of the deeper causes of the crisis which shook our civilization was the bankruptcy 
of materialism. Both Russian Communism and German National Socialism 
started from materialistic premises, and both have ended in bureaucratic routine 
... Even our own political system . . . has been rendered sterile by its reliance on 
materialistic slogans . . . the programme of raising the standard of living every- 
where is not sufficient to fire the imagination of youth” (p. 329). 


T. H. MINSHALL 


AFTERMATH. France, Germany, Austria, Yugoslavia, 1945 and 1946. By Fran- 
cesca M. Wilson. 1947. (Harmondsworth, Mddx.: Penguin Books. 7” x 
44%”. Illus. 1s.) 


Aftermath is a sequel to Miss Wilson’s book In the Margins of Chaos and 
like it, is a lively first-hand account of relief work in various European fields. 
To travel with Francesca Wilson is to travel purposefully with a guide whose 
vision is penetrating, whose mind is active and whose heart is generous. 

Miss Wilson worked with U.N.R.R.A. in France, Germany, Austria and 
Yugoslavia, and was better equipped than most by language, background-know- 
ledge and experience to make a full contribution to the varied, exacting, and 
often heart-breaking, tasks which confronted the greatest international relief 
organization ever created. 

Despite the fact that the book is vividly personal and authentic, there is a 
fine anonymity about it which is intriguing. The reader who has some experi- 
ence of a big, new, groping international organization, and of human distress 
in the mass, will appreciate much that has to be read between the lines. Though 
callousness or incompetence cause fine spurts of indignation, Miss Wilson her- 
self is clearly too active, creative and balanced a worker to suffer either boredom 
or frustration. With Francesca Wilson as interpreter, the confused kaleidoscope 
of European peoples, armies, relief workers, displaced persons, officials, nurses, 
doctors, patients and peasants becomes vivid and significant, because she is a 
woman of faith, detached enough to see the wood, artist enough to know and 
love the trees. 

BerTHA L. BRACEY 


*EuROPE’s POPULATION IN THE INTERWAR YEARS. By Dudley Kirk, Office of 
Population Research, Princeton University. Preface by A. Rosenborg, Head 
of the League of Nations Mission in the United States. 1946. (London: 
Allen & Unwin, for League of Nations Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department. 1014” x 8”. xii + 303 pp. Biblio. Maps. Tables. Appendices. 
Paper bound 15s. $3.50; cloth bound 17s. 6d. $4.00.) 


Tuts is a reference book that everyone concerned with European life should 
own and use. The people, in numbers and quality, are each region’s greatest 
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resource, and their qualities are inherent in the relation of birth and death rates, 
of rural and urban proportions, and so on. Moreover, the chronological changes 
of these relations give important clues as to trends. In addition to the above, 
overseas migration, international migration within Europe, health, literacy, occu- 
pational structure, agricultural productivity, language and criteria of nationality 
are all reviewed and there are some 50 pages of appendices (mainly statistical 
tables) and bibliography. Apart from the appendices there are 19 tables and 
56 figures and maps. Statistics are available only for political units and their 
completeness and reliability often differ on the two sides of a frontier, but the 
author has made many efforts to approach the truth. Sometimes it would have 
been well to look at Europe more as a whole. The well known map of distribu- 
tion of population in Europe (1930) from Sydow-Wagner brings out dra- 
matically, to those who know the distribution of loess, the importance of loess 
subsoil and this is more than a simple correlation with physical fact. Loess was 
easy to clear of bush and did not quickly regrow bush if left to itself, its friable 
nature and porous quality made it both relatively warm in summer and easy to 
cultivate with the small ancient plough (aratrum). There is abundant evidence 
of its occupation by 2,500 B.C. The grey and brown soils beyond it to the north 
mostly had to wait for effective development until the large plough which needed 
an iron ploughshare and a team of animals became available. The loess zone 
in Polish Galicia, for example, thus has a very old established population, 
retaining old methods, underfed and underemployed, on the land, and apt to 
accept dictatorial rule by those who, in whatever way, can appeal to their emo- 
tions. England, Belgium and parts of the Netherlands have population densities 
over 700 per square mile and so have parts of Germany, but Germany as a 
whole has only 380 and Italy rather less. England, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
again, have about 80 per cent of the population classed as urban, the figure is 
well under 40 in the north-western lands and under 30 in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Poland, Roumania and Yugoslavia, countries over which Russian Imperialism 
has extended its sway. Needless to say, 1948 figures if available would be very 
different from those in this book, which nevertheless is an invaluable guide in 
many problems of statesmanship. 


H. J. FLEURE 


La PARTICIPATION DES SALARIES AUX RESPONSABILITES DE L’ENTREPRENEUR. 
Avant-Propos par Francois Perroux. 1947. (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. Pragma 4. Publications de 1’Institut de Science Economique 


Appliquée, Directeur: Francois Perroux. 9” x 514”. 217 pp. Frs. 240.) 


Tuis is a theoretical study of the function of the wage earner as an industrial 
and commercial partner of the entrepreneur, be the capitalist a private concern 
or the State. 

The capitalist brings to the joint stock unit what he has, the worker what he 
is; but the capitalist (except in the case of very large shareholders) is no longer 
an active partner. 

Joint production machinery seems almost unknown in France and there 
are still fewer workers’ representatives on the boards of companies. 

It is interesting to learn that there are in France only 5 million salaried 
workers out of 18 million gainfully employed. One of the few conclusions reached 
is that the social and technical responsibilities of the worker are easier to fit in 
with the entrepreneur than the commercial and financial interests. 


GEORGE JESSEL 
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Les CONSTRUCTEURS DE LA FRANCE D’OUTRE-MER. Par Robert Delavignette, 
Gouverneur des Colonies, Directeur honoraire de l’Ecole Nationale de la 
France d’Outre-Mer, et Ch.-André Julien, Professeur a 1’Ecole Nationale de 
la France d’Outre-Mer, Secrétaire Général de la Revue Historique. 1946. 
(Paris: Editions Corréa. Les Grandes Professions Frangaises. Collection 
d’Anthologies Dirigée par Ch. Braibant. 714” x 434”. 525 pp. Biblio. at end 
of chapters. Frs. 186.) 


Tus book belongs, not to the series of publications on colonial subjects pro- 
jected and begun in France under the German occupation, but to another set, also 
planned to form part of the inventory of French achievement. The latter consists 
of anthologies from the writings of Frenchmen distinguished in different walks 
of life. 

The heroes of this volume begin with Champlain and end with Lyautey; 
politicians as well as administrators are included. A brief biographical study 
precedes each selection. The interest of these varies; in some cases the excerpts 
are too short to convey much idea of either personality or prevailing circumstance. 
Champlain’s writings evoke an epoch; those of Dupleix confront the reader with 
a tangle of unfamiliar names which there is little incentive to penetrate. Colbert 
is as roturier as M. Julien says he was. Lyautey is the only deliberate analyst of 
self; one effect of M. Julien’s essay on him is to show how totally Lugard was 
not, as the French have liked to call him, “le Lyautey anglais.” The passages in 
which policies are propounded are the most interesting. They begin with Riche- 
lieu’s plea for a strong navy, and include a number of parliamentary speeches in 
which Ferry defends imperialism in language that was the commonplace of his 
day and to the contemporary reader is the epitome of all that colonial policy now 
seeks to avoid. Van Vollenhoven’s plan for a division of the colonial world into 
regional federations, put forward not long before his death at the front in 1918, 
is striking. M. Delavignette’s introductory essays have the brilliance of every- 
thing that comes from his pen. 

L. P. Marr 


*Le REVENU NATIONAL. Son Calcul et sa Signification. Avant-Propos by Robert 
Marjolin, Commissaire Général Adjoint du Plan de Modernisation et 
d’Equipement. 1947. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. Pragma 3. 
Publications de l'Institut de Science Economique Appliquée, Directeur: 
Francois Perroux. 9” x 514”. 310 pp. Diagrams. Frs. 360.) 


THis is an attempt by Francois Perroux to produce a theory for estimating 
the national income applicable to France. This branch of economic theory, which 
has already outstripped in importance the theory of the national budget in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, was to a large extent neglected in France until after the libera- 
tion, when the Comité Supérieur du Revenu National was created at the Ministry 
of National Economy. 

Owing to the greater progress made in the subject in the United States by 
Kuznets, Milton, Gilbert, etc., in England by Colin Clark, Hicks, Stone, etc., 
and in Sweden by Lindahl, etc., a large portion of the book is devoted to the 
examination of the methods applied by these three countries. 

In the second part, Monsieur Pierre Uri examines the conditions and plan 
necessary to calculate the national income of France, while the third part con- 
sists of plans in pictorial form of the assets and revenue of the French nation 
by Monsieur Jan Marczewski. 

"The whole work is theoretical and no figures of the actual income of France 
are given. 
GEORGE JESSEL 
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*SERVIR. Le Prologue du Drame (1930-Aout 1939). By General Gamelin. 1946. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 9” x 514”. xxxii + 479 pp. Price unknown.) 


THE sub-title of this work must have been interpreted somewhat narrowly as 
the author is mainly concerned with doings at the French Ministry of War and 
in the other Ministries. It is partly a sequel to the author’s work Les Armées 
francaises de 1940 and is to be followed by another, La Guerre (Septembre 1939- 
Mai 1940). Opening with a somewhat discursive account of his earlier personal 
history the author proceeds to describe his work in various staff appointments 
ending up as Vice-Président du Conseil supérieur de la Guerre. Though not him- 
self a “political” general he was inevitably affected by the numerous intrigues of 
French politics. The book is not very well arranged and has no index but it con- 
tains copies of numerous documents, treaties and notes of meetings, etc., which 
will be useful to students of the military history of France during this period. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


*De L’ARMISTICE A L’INSURRECTION NATIONALE. By Raymond Aron. 1945. 
(Paris: Gallimard.—Collection “Problémes et Documents.” 9” x 6”. 373 


pp. Frs. 250.) 


Mucu of the contents of this book will be familiar to war-time readers of La 
France Libre, the important monthly established in London in 1940 by M. André 
Labarthe. M. Aron, as “Secrétaire a la rédaction,” provided (between November 
1940 and May 1944) a monthly survey of the French situation which was unique at 
the time for its accuracy, fairness and balance and which even now remains im- 
pressively correct. It is significant that he was able to reprint these studies as 
they stood for the educated public of liberated France, offering in this way the 
first coherent account of the internal developments in France under Vichy and 
the Germans. His competence in the economic and sociological field is as re- 
markable as in the strictly political field, and his concluding note (p. 355 to 
end) constitutes a valuable mise au point. Though one of the Frenchmen who 
unhesitatingly rejected the Franco-German Armistice of 1940, he explains it in 
this Note as “a sort of desperate rejoinder to the Germano-Soviet Pact of 1939.” 
It probably hastened Russian intervention, without which Allied victory was 
impossible. French prestige, in fine, suffered infinitely more from the Armistice 
than did the Allied cause. France’s moral position was saved by “that other 
act of June 1940,” which kept her in the war. The author approves the oppor- 
tunist Vichy policy followed by the State Department “with the full consent of 
the Foreign Office”—without which Allied agents could not have been placed in 
North Africa to prepare the landings. But French moral unity was damaged 
by the Armistice. The “traditional schism of the French nation,” which had 
reappeared since 1934, took on a new form. Vichy had tried to use the Armistice 
as the “revanche des anti-Dreyfusards’” ; after the liberation Maurras described 
his own condemnation for collaboration as la revanche des Dreyfusards. The 
unity remains to be achieved. 

It is gratifying that M. Aron, with his wide understanding of British and 
Continental issues, should have established himself since the liberation as one of 
the most respected political commentators in the Paris press; and the present 
valuable record reminds us most effectively of the noteworthy work of a small 
body of extremely able Frenchmen to build up a true picture of France after 
the French collapse. M. Aron himself makes the point: “Il n’y a pas d’histoire 
du présent”; but this is the next best thing. 


W. McC. STEWART 
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*SeRvIR—I: Les ARMEES FRANCAISES DE 1940. By General Gamelin. 1946. 

(Paris: Librairie Plon. 9” x 6”. xxi + 380 pp. Frs. 150.) 

GENERAL GAMELIN’s three volumes (the third has now been announced) 
cover the period January 1930 to May 1940, and this, the first to be published, 
deals with the latest events, the Allied defeat of 1940, largely because they have 
been the subject of most controversy. Much of it summarizes memoranda which 
General Gamelin submitted to the Supreme Court at Riom. He decided, however, 
to keep silent at the trial itself (February-April 1942), and his refusal to enter 
into debate contributed at the time to the failure of the trial from the point of 
view of the Occupying Power. The book is well documented; much information, 
some of it quite new, is presented with fairness and objectivity; and there is no 
effort to score points at the expense of the politicians, though Bonnet comes out 
much less well than Blum and Daladier. General de Gaulle’s memoranda of 
1939-40 were not disregarded; and though Gamelin now regrets that he did not 
demand an independent armoured “arme,” it was not the lack of tanks which was 
decisive in May 1940; the High Command asked for the necessary supplies 
and equipment and the defeat was due to the collapse of the Meuse front between 
May 13 and May 15. He prints the “instruction” he issued on the morning of 
May 19. He was removed from his command that evening; and though his 
idea was taken up by General Weygand, he claims that the two or three days’ 
delay caused by the change in the Supreme Command made all the difference. 


W. McC. STEWART 


*OveR TO France. By Pierre Maillaud (Pierre Bourdan). Translated by 
Francis Cowper. 1946. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 7144” x 5”. vi + 168 pp. 7s.6d.) 

Tuts is the most personal book which has been so far published by M. 
Maillaud, better known as M. Pierre Bourdan, not only in Britain but in France 
where, as a deputy and minister, he bears the name originally adopted by him 
to safeguard his family in France when he was broadcasting daily from London 
as one of the “Trois Amis” of the Equipe Francaise, who contributed so notably 
to maintain morale and enlighten opinion in German-occupied France. Bourdan’s 
comments on the war situation were unique for their political and psychological 
acumen and the unflinching grasp they showed. His books on England and 
France constitute valuable and delightfully written prolegomena to the study of 
Anglo-French relations; and since his return to France he has become a leading 
parliamentarian and publicist. 

His experiences and adventures with the Leclerc (Armoured) Division 
(which along with two American infantry divisions constituted the XVth Ameri- 
can Corps) gave him the opportunity of seeing the whole of French life in cross- 
section during the weeks of elation which preceded the final rout of the Germans. 
Quite apart from the exciting story of his own capture and courageous escape, 
the scenes he has recorded in this book have lasting documentary interest, particu- 
larly because of the writer’s sense for significant detail; his observations on the 
Germans in defeat in France and at Eupen are also of interest; and his under- 
standing of Britain and his contact with Americans provide him with opportuni- 
ties for often felicitous characterization and comparison. 

The book is translated into excellent English and makes most enjoyable 
reading—though it is a little disconcerting to find kilometres carefully turned 
into miles, the Eglise St. Pierre into St. Peter’s and M. le curé into the vicar. Such 
transpositions are no doubt correct and strictly legitimate; but do we in fact 
make them when describing in our own tongue the land and life of our nearest 


neighbours ? 
W. McC. Stewart 
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ETUDES DE SOCIOLOGIE ELECTORALE. By Charles Morazé, R. B. MacCallum, 
Gabriei le Bras, Pierre George. Avertissement by Francois Goguel. 1948. 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques. I. 914” x 6”. 89 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Frs. 90.) 
More than thirty years ago M. André Siegfried, in his well known Tableau 

politique de la France de l’ Ouest sous la troisi¢éme République analysed the social, 

economic and historic factors behind the electoral phenomena of Western France. 

This little cahier attempts to develop his method, which has hitherto had practi- 

cally no imitators on this side of the Atlantic. 

M. Charles Morazé’s introduction indicates some of the problems involved, 
such as the difficulty of exact social classification of electors. Persons in the 
same economic position, for example, may describe themselves as employés or 
as ouvriers, and thus be put into different categories. So extensive and almost 
limitless is the research involved in a thorough sociological analysis of the politics 
of any country that M. Morazé envisages the necessity of many detailed studies 
before any general conclusions can be drawn. If de Tocqueville, Bryce or Bodley 
had lived today it is to be feared that their regrettably unscientific works would 
never have been written. The first of the three studies this pamphlet contains 
is Mr. MacCallum’s description of the British General Election of 1945. M. 
George analyses the social structure of the commune of Bourg-la-Reine, and 
relates it to electoral returns of the last two years. 

The most interesting study is that of M. le Bras on the relationship of re- 
ligious opinion to election results in France. The traditional connection between 
left-wing and anti-clericalism, and correspondingly between right-wing and 
catholicism, is well known. This generalization, however, though undoubtedly 
true, conceals much local variation and even apparent contradiction. M. le Bras’ 
short study is particularly welcome for the promise it offers of future contributions 
from the same author to the elucidation of one of the major issues in French 
history and politics. 

A. COBBAN 


*A SHort History or LABourR CoNDITIONS UNDER INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM. 
Volume IV. France 1700 to the present day. By Jiirgen Kuczynski. 1946. 
(London: Frederick Muller. 744” x 5”. 210 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts volume is, says the author in the preface, “the last that deals with one 
of the large capitalist countries.” To readers not familiar with French economic 
conditions, or with Mr. Kuczynski’s political premisses, it is likely to prove con- 
fusing rather than informative, although it contains a great deal of valuable 
statistical material. The reason is that it is much more difficult to apply the 
orthodox Marxian interpretation of economic evolution to France than to Great 
Britain, the United States or Germany, and the general clarity of the exposition 
suffers considerably as a result. To say of France, for example, that ‘around 
the turn of the century a new epoch in the history of capitalism set in, the period 
of monopoly capitalism” (p. 155) is disingenuous to say the least, when one re- 
members that, even as late as 1936, France had still fewer than 8,000 establish- 
ments employing a personnel of over 100, out of a total of some three and a 
quarter million establishments, and that the total personnel employed in the 
6,000 or so industrial establishments employing over 100 workers amounted to 
only just over two millions, of whom a considerable number were black-coated 
workers. To say, too, that “the Popular Front Government of 1936 . .. was 
impeded in its activities by the reactionaries, the ‘Two Hundred Families’ to such 
a degree that it was not in a position to amend the situation rapidly and funda- 
mentally” (p. 177) is misleading, or worse, in view of the peculiar problems of 
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the immediate pre-war years—not to mention the role played by the Communist 
Party in “impeding” the Popular Front Government! 

Nevertheless, to most readers, Mr. Kuczynski’s political blinkers are 
familiar. Within his own framework, in spite of the difficulties confronting any 
writer who tries to provide accurate statistical material on France, he does pro- 
vide some illuminating material on actual social and labour conditions. 


D. M. PickEs 


FRENCH LABOR FROM PopuLAR Front To Liperation. By Henry W. Ehrmann. 
Preface by Adolph Lowe, Director of Research, Institute of World Affairs. 
1947. (New York. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
Studies of the Institute of World Affairs. 814” x 514”. xi + 329 pp. Index. 
$4.00. 18s.) 


It is difficult to study the political life of France, more especially since the 
beginning of the twentieth century, without taking account of the history of the 
trade union movement. 

The importance of trade unionists in political life was particularly marked 
in the years following the war of 1914-18, specially after 1934. It is indeed 
impossible to reach an objective estimate of the internal history of France in 
this period without a fairly thorough knowledge of the trade union movement. 

The task of Mr. Ehrmann is to trace the history of the French trade union 
movement during these years: on this account his book may be recommended 
not only to those who specialize in a study of trade unions but to all who are 
interested in French politics today. 

The period described by Mr. Ehrmann is in fact characterized first by the 
reconstitution and then by the rupture of trade union unity, reconstitution and 
dissolution themselves acting as causes of political events and for political 
reasons, as in the recent internal split in the C.G.T. 

The picture of the French situation painted by Mr. Ehrmann is broadly 
accurate, and evidence of a real effort towards objectivity. At the same time the 
documentation used by the author is complete and judiciously chosen. The work 
has, from this point of view, the merit of drawing attention to the texts and 
documents generally little known (see notably the appendix and end notes). 


JACQUES VERNANT 


*LE RELEVEMENT ECONOMIQUE ET FINANCIER DE LA HOLLANDE. Un Succés du 
Dirigisme. By E. Silz. 1947. (Paris: Paul Hartmann, Editeur pour le 
Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére Section d’Information-Publication 
No. 20. 1947. 744” x 434”. 103 pp. Frs. 60.) 


Tus little book gives a lucid analysis of the methods adopted by the Dutch 
Government for the rehabilitation of the economy of the Netherlands since the 
war. The author is sympathetic to this experiment in planning, but points out 
that the measures employed would not necessarily be valid elsewhere. Their 
success, he believes, is due to the enlightened opportunism of the Government and 
to their peculiar suitability to the moral and material conditions of the country 
(p.16). He thinks that the Dutch Government has a good prospect of controlling 
inflationist tendencies and argues that if it succeeds in doing so it will strikingly 
confute all those who condemn “in all circumstances, any policy which has a 
deflationary appeararce even when it fits in with an effective policy of planned 
economy” (p. 99). 

j. Po TxBoes 
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ORANGE ON TOP. (Dutch Post-War Recovery). By A. Royalton-Kisch. Foreword 
by Sir Nevile Bland, KCVO., CMG., H.M. Ambassador to the Netherlands. 
1946. (Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff’s Publishing Co. Distributed in U.K. by W. 
Heffer and Sons, Cambridge. 534” x 834”. 71 pp. 7s.) 


Durinc the spring and summer of 1946 Miss Royalton-Kisch visited the 
Netherlands and recorded her impressions in a series of letters. She was interested 
in what she saw and heard, and her unpretentious account conveys something of 
that interest, though it evinces no great knowledge of conditions before 1940 and 
no deep understanding of political trends. But what she has to say is said 
pleasantly and concisely. The illustrations—twenty-nine in number—are good. 


Mark A. THOMSON 


*A History or PortucaL. By H. V. Livermore. 1947. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 914” x 614”. 502 pp. Biblio. Illus. Index. Maps. 36s.) 


Mr. Livermore has written the first history of Portugal in English on any 
considerable scale, and his pages, stiff with detail, constitute a valuable reference 
work on the country’s political development down to 1939. The final chapter 
covers in twenty pages the thirty years following the collapse of the monarchy 
in 1910. There are twelve pages of plates, seven maps and a bibliography, and 
a novel “Reference Index” amounts in effect to a brief encyclopaedia on topics 
as diverse as colonies, currency, fauna and religious organization. : 

It is not to be inferred from the absence in the Index proper of such key 
entries as Agriculture, Church or Education that Mr. Livermore is not interested 
in these things; it does stress the fact that this is a history of Portugal and not of 
the Portuguese people. This is most apparent in the treatment of the modern 
period. With the expulsion of Napoleon from the Peninsula Portugal became, 
even more than Spain, the touchstone of Britain’s belief in the universal applica- 
bility of Parliamentary Government. D. Pedro’s Constitutional Charter of 1826, 
if not inspired by Canning, was welcomed by him since it was “founded on 
principles in a great degree similar to those of our own,” and he was ready at 
need to despatch troops to Portugal in its defence. Round it were to be fought, not 
merely constitutional battles, but civil wars. The English reader, to whom the 
minutiae of foreign political party wrangles are meaningless, would have 
welcomed some indication of the provisions of the Charter, some discussion of the 
problems of Constitutional Government down the’century, some account of how 
the common people fared under the experiment. The present ‘“Corporative” 
régime is described very briefly in terms of legislation rather than of results. 

A second volume from Mr. Livermore devoted to social history and in 
which by judicious suppression of detail he might permit himself space for 
interpretation and judgment, would be an admirable pendant to the present work. 


WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


Le Myrue Sarazar. By Roger Vialle. 1945. (Paris: Editions du Chéne. 
Questions d’Aujourd’Hui 26. 6” x 434”. 32 pp. Map End-papers. Frs. 10.) 


Tus little booklet sets out to make a case; and at the top of page 11 the 
indictment is laid in these words: “Dans son esprit, son oeuvre financiere 
n’etait que le prélude d’une réforme plus générale qui ne devait consister en rien 
moi:is qu’en l’établissement au Portugal d’un régime dictatorial de type re- 
actionnaire dont lui, Salazar, serait le bénéficiaire.” At the outset the author 
charges his mind with prejudice and begins his criticism of the régime with a 
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resounding untruth as to the character of Salazar, its maker. The booklet takes 
no account of the historical background of Portuguese life nor of the psychology 
of its people, saving the admission on the first page that the Republic, established 
in 1910, had been incapable of governing. By 1926 that incapacity had come 
very near to an absolute truth, and the Gomes da Costa revolution of that year 
was bloodless and with almost universal popular consent. In the first paragraph 
of page 14 Salazar is again accused of personal ambition of the most sinister 
kind than which nothing could be further from the truth, except perhaps the 
statement on page 18 that “un trait nous frappe avant tout: c’est la facon dont 
le gouvernement de Salazar se désintéresse totalement du probléme social, sous 
ses aspects les plus fondamentaux.” 


E. C. CHANCELLOR 


MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION IN BeLcium. By Léon H. Dupriez de 1’Institut 
de Recherches économiques et sociales de l’Université de Louvain. Preface 
by J. B. Condliffe, Associate Director, Division of History and Economics, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1947. (New York: Published 
for Carnegie Endowment for International Peace by King’s Crown Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 814” x 5Y4”. viii + 
88 pp. Biblio. Tables. $2.25. 12s. 6d.) 


THE Belgian Government, in a declaration on the financial situation ap- 
pended to the Report of Sixteen Nations, rightly described the Belgian monetary 
reform of October 1944, as “by way of becoming classic.” The reference is to 
the withdrawal of currency and bank credit in exchange for holdings in a forced 
loan. M. Dupriez’s full and yet succinct account of the measure will be widely 
welcomed and may no less rightly be said to be “by way of becoming classic.” 
The author, a Professor of the University of Louvain, took a leading part 
in framing the measure. He himself remained at Louvain throughout the German 
occupation, and was actively associated with the resistance movement. But nothing 
he did in that capacity could rival the importance of the services he rendered in 
assisting first in the conception of the plan, and then in preparing and perfect- 
ing the far reaching administrative machinery for putting it promptly and 
effectively through—this latter service being one which could only be performed 
from within the country. 

His book describes the situation as it emerged from the occupation, gives 
a full and perfectly clear account of the monetary measure and its effects, with 
all the essential statistics. 

One slight historical inaccuracy might be corrected in future editions. The 
precedent made by Czechoslovakia for the withdrawal of currency against a 
forced loan (p. 13) took effect not in January 1920, but in February 1919, and 
was not directly connected with the world deflationary movement of 1920-21. 


R. G. HawtTrey 


*Law Reports OF TRIALS OF WAR CRIMINALS. Selected and prepared by the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission. English Editions. Foreword by 
the Rt. Hon. The Lord Wright of Durley. 1947. (London: published for 
the United Nations War Crimes Commission by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 914” x 6”. Volume I. xi + 127 pp. Index. 2s.6d.; Volume II. The 
Belsen Trial. xii + 156 pp. Index. 3s.) 


THESE two volumes deal with trials by British Military Courts and Ameri- 
can Military Commissions of “minor war criminals,” as they were described in 
the Moscow Declaration of October 30, 1943. Lord Wright, the Chairman of the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission, explains in a foreword to the first 
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volume that this misleading term applies to individual Germans whose offences 
against the laws of war can be ascribed to a particular location. This distinguishes 
these trials from those of the “major” offenders whose crimes had no particular 
location and who came before international tribunals at Nuremberg and Tokyo. 

The first volume contains nine reports of cases which range from the shooting 
of prisoners, the firing on survivors of a torpedoed ship and the scuttling of a 
U-boat after the surrender, to the mass killing at a Hadamar asylum and the 
supply of poison gas for the extermination of allied nationals interned in con- 
centration camps. The second volume is devoted entirely to the Belsen trial. 
Both volumes contain appendices explaining the rules of procedure in British 
and American military tribunals. They make somewhat heavy reading, but 
contain valuable background information for the better appreciation of the re- 
ports themselves. 

These reports vary considerably in quality and usefulness for students and 
practitioners of international law. The report on the Belsen trial is admirable. 
It reproduces very fully, not only the truly sickening factual evidence of the 
atrocities committed at Auschwitz and Belsen, but also the legal argument. This 
is contained chiefly in the speeches by Colonel Smith (Professor H. A. Smith, of 
London University, as he then was) who appeared as additional counsel for all 
defendants, and Colonel T. M. Backhouse, T.D., the chief prosecutor, as well 
as in the summing up of the Judge Advocate, Mr. C. L. Stirling, C.B.E. In his 
foreword to this volume Lord Wright relates how when watching the trial for 
a few days he was struck by its fairness. This impression also forces itself on 
the reader. Colonel Smith argued inter alia that the defendants had acted in 
accordance with German law, that international law when in conflict with the 
latter must give way as far as the citizen is concerned, and that by their very 
nature the crimes involved in the trial could not possibly be regarded as war 
crimes within the meaning of the Hague Land Warfare Convention, because they 
had nothing to do with the operations of war. This argument, the detailed reply 
of the prosecution, and the Judge Advocate’s summing up, which, among other 
matters, cast doubt on the evidential value of the widely used affidavits, pro- 
vided a startling and welcome contrast to what has become known of the pro- 
cedure in the German People’s Court. Moreover, questions long debated by 
international lawyers have been further clarified and the science of international 
law has benefited from this trial. 

Unhappily, the same cannot be said of the reports contained in the first 
volume. They are meticulous in recording the names of officers who sat on the 
tribunals, but contain what must be very incomplete information of the evidence 
and the legal arguments. Since these military tribunals only give verdicts and no 
reasoned judgment, it is impossible to conclude with any certainty what a given 
case decides, and what construction the court placed on any given rule. Thus in 
the Hadamar trial, where the defendants were charged with mass murder, no 
legal argument is recorded either for prosecution or defence; the lengthy digest 
of the evidence is followed by the verdict of “guilty.” In the report of the Peleus 
trial, where members of a U-boat crew were accused of firing on survivors of a 
torpedoed ship, the record of the Judge Advocate’s summing up omits any 
reference to the distinction between two earlier war crime cases on which the 
defence had largely relied. 

The other reports in the first volume show similar shortcomings, and the 
reader puts the book away with a feeling of deep regret that so much important 
material was so badly recorded or reported. It is to be hoped that later volumes 
will use the Belsen report as their model. 


O. C. GiILEs 
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FINAL JUDGMENT. The Story of Nuremberg. By Victor H. Bernstein. With an 
Introduction by Max Lerner. 1947. (New York: Boni & Gaer. London: 
Latimer House. 834” x 534”. 254 pp. Index. $3.50. 12s.6d.) 


Mr. BERNSTEIN’s book adds nothing to what has already been written about 
the Nuremberg trials. As the Special Correspondent of the New York PM at 
Nuremberg, he has written a popular account of the trials, originally published 
in the United States and designed for a public that knows nothing of recent 
German history or what Nuremberg was about. The chapter headings indicate 
the style: ““Ghoul’s Gold,” “Science,” “20th Century Calvary,” “Larceny Unltd.” 
Mr. Cooper did the same job a great deal better in his Penguin Special The 
Nuremberg Trials. By comparison Mr. Bernstein’s account of Nazi Germany is 
inadequately sketched, his impressions of the actual trial are trite, his observa- 
tions are hackneyed and superficial. 

The virtue of the book is that it is written with sincerity. Mr. Bernstein hates 
what he saw of Nazism and makes the reader hate it too. As it is of great im- 
portance that a far wider public than will ever glance at the Official Proceedings 
should know about Nuremberg and Nazism, there is something to be said for a 
book which is easy to read and does after all provide a fair and clear account 
of the Trials. The more serious reader, however, may be advised—in Mr. Bern- 
stein’s own idiom—‘to give it a miss.” 

ALAN BULLOCK 


*Les SECRETS DE LA GUERRE DEVOILES PAR NUREMBERG. By Raymond Cartier. 
1946. (Paris: Arthéme Fayard. 714” x 434”. 318 pp. Frs. 180.) 


M. CartrEr’s title must not be taken too seriously, but he has written an 
interesting and very readable book. He has taken the evidence and the documents 
made available at Nuremberg and used these to construct with considerable skill 
an account of some of the main crises of the war as seen from the German point 
of view. The greater part of his material is not new; most of it has already been 
published in the Nuremberg Official Proceedings. But by ignoring the framework 
of the trial and rearranging the evidence to fit a chronological sequence, M. 
Cartier contrives to bring out clearly many points which tend to get lost or over- 
laid in the prolix and shapeless verbatim record. 

The weakness of the book is its reliance solely on the Nuremberg material. 
What was said at Nuremberg was certainly evidence, but evidence which needs the 
closest and most critical examination. What Keitel said, or what Goering said 
is not by itself a sufficient basis for historical truth. 

The scope of the book is more limited than the title suggests. It begins with 
the re-occupation of the Rhineland and ends with the German defeat before 
Moscow in the winter of 1941. The author ignores therefore the evidence dealing 
with events in the last three and a half years of the war. Even in the period 
covered there is the curious reduction of the annexation of Austria to two pages, 
and no attention is paid to the internal history of Germany beyond the quarrels 
between Hitler and the General Staff. The book, therefore, is by no means a 
complete guide to all that was revealed at Nuremberg. The narrative is prefaced 
by a chapter on Hitler himself as seen through the eyes of those examined and 
tried at Nuremberg. This chapter is well written but again begs the question, 
how far the Nuremberg evidence is to be accepted as final. 

The result is a book which neither is, nor pretends to be, a serious historical 
study, but which sets out to give the French newspaper-reader something like a 
radio-picture, blurred but up-to-the-minute, of recent history. Within these 
limits M. Cartier does his job with skill and restraint. 

ALAN BULLOCK 
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*GOEBBELS—THE MAN Next To Hitter. The private diary of Dr. Rudolf 
Semmler. With an introduction by D. McLachlan and notes by G. S. Wagner. 
1947. (London: Westhouse. 744” x 5”. 234 pp. Illus. Index. 9s 6d.) 


Dr. SEMMLER, believed still to be a prisoner in Russia, was on Goebbels’ 
staff at the Propaganda Ministry and latterly his personal assistant; he was 
well-known to the foreign correspondents in Berlin who suggested his keeping this 
diary which covers the period December 1940 to April 1945. The diary seems 
honest and, without being sensational, gives some new and interesting sidelights 
on the behaviour and character of Goebbels and other leading Nazis. While it 
confirms our views on his moral character it shows him to have been more mature 
and better educated than most of his colleagues and to have done his work un- 
scrupulously well. Jealousy and disloyalty among ministers was as rife, or even 
more rife, under Hitler as under Bismarck and it was not until near the end 
that Goebbels, by such means, reached the powerful position of Reich Trustee 
and replaced Bormann as “the man next to Hitler.” Two of his speeches, given 
in extenso, show his oratorical power. There are some useful footnotes, by G. S. 
Wagner, on the personalities mentioned in the book. 


T. H. MINsHALL 


*GERMANY: BRIDGE OR BATTLEGROUND. By James P. Warburg. 1947. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. London, Toronto: Heinemann. 8%” x 514”. xi + 
386 pp. 15s.) 


Tuis intelligent and well-informed book has been written for the American 
public because the author believes that, in a system where the government is 
responsive to the will of the people, failure to solve the problem of the peace 
will be due to failure by the citizens, through error or inaction, to make the right 
judgments. Such judgments, whatever their content, must be based upon reason 
applied to factual knowledge, and Mr. Warburg accordingly seeks to provide 
the average reader with the materials necessary for making judgments of this 
kind. There is a certain amount of historical narrative, starting with the Atlantic 
Charter: a brief analysis of eight main factors in German life: seven chapters 
suggesting yard-sticks by which to assess future proposals, and 130 pages of 
documents. ; 

Those familiar with the subject will not expect to find much that is new 
in such a book, though they may be interested in the picture, given in the opening 
pages, of Churchill as the man who bedevilled the peace by sticking unreasonably 
to unconditional surrender. But they will respect the sobriety and fairness which 
the author displays, and which prevent the book from losing as much as might 
be expected from having been finished before the Moscow Conference began. He 
suggests, for example, that failure to agree at that stage would be no disaster 
because a lasting treaty must be signed with the Germans and not for them. It 
is encouraging to find an American saying that public ownership of the mono- 
polies is inevitable, and warning against making a federal government weak. 
But perhaps the most pregnant statement in the book is the suggestion that the 
first criterion to apply to any new plan should be to ask whether it is really a 
compromise which will prevent Germany from coming under the control of 
either East or West, as well as from becoming an intermediary between the two. 


MICHAEL BALFOUR 
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*GERMAN REALItTIES. By Gustav Stolper. 1948. (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. 81%” x 5%". x + 341 pp. Index. $3.75.) 


Tus book, finished a few months before the author’s death, has been 
written in a heat of passion. Its impetus derives from two sources, a violent 
hatred of cruelty and injustice and a conviction that Europe needs a prosperous 
Germany. The Russians and Mr. Morgenthau are the chief villains, with the 
French, the Czechs and President Roosevelt as runners-up. The author is often 
too anxious to prevent the repetition of mistakes to examine the motives under- 
lying the actions he condemns, with the result that he does not always bring out 
the full range of forces involved. His pages abound in exaggerated and con- 
troversial statements. The questions he raises are, however, real and vital, 
deserving the closest attention of anyone interested in the future of the world. 
But if an intelligent and cultured German who lived for the last fifteen years 
in the United States can be stirred to such indignation in contemplating Allied 
policy, one trembles to think what the effects of similar contemplation will be on 
those who have spent all the time in Germany. Yet how can such people be denied 
an opportunity of influencing the future course of European politics? 


MICHAEL BALFOUR 


*GERMANY UNDER OccupaTION. Illustrative Materials and Documents. By 
James K. Pollock and James H. Meisel. 1947. (Ann Arbor, Mich: George 
Wahr Publishing Co. 11” x 81%”. 306 pp. Maps. Paper. $3.00.) 


Ir the serious student of post-war German affairs is looking for a biblio- 
graphy or for an index of original documents he will be disappointed in this 
book. It is true that the title gives the warning that the materials and documents 
are “illustrative,” but we are not told what is being illustrated. What we are 
given is a set of arbitrarily chosen extracts of international declarations, Control 
Council laws, speeches, newspaper articles and notes of interviews, strung to- 
gether with some comments by the authors. Because of the layout and typography, 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish quotation from comment, and still more 
difficult to guess whether the whole of a document is quoted or only a part. 
Indeed, whatever the motives of the authors, the arbitrary character of the 
selection of material, divorced from its context without explanation, can give a 
very false picture. For example, the documents given for the Nuremberg trials 
consist of the Charter of the International Military Tribunal, part only of the 
indictment, and the opening and closing speeches of the leading American pro- 
secuting counsel. No extract is given of, or reference made to, the evidence, the 
case as presented by the representatives of the other three Powers, the de- 
fence, or even the judgments. The whole section is useless to lawyer and layman 
alike. 

The need for a series of good indexes of material on different aspects of 
post-war Germany remains. S. P. CHAMBERS 


New CzECHOSLOVAKIA AND HER HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. By Gustav Beuer, 
Former member of the Czechoslovak Parliament. 1947. (London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 814” x 534”. xxxiv + 276 pp. Biblio. Tables. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. BEveER gives a clear and logical account of the post-war conditions— 
political, social and cultural—in Czechoslovakia. Writing from a frankly com- 
munist standpoint he demonstrates the new orientations which now obtain. He 
discusses the régime of the Republic from 1918 to 1938 somewhat scornfully, 
and the real founder, the late President Liberator, T. G. Masaryk, is hardly given 
the credit due to his efforts; for instance he is mentioned as “attending the meet- 
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ing” of the Czechs and Slovaks at the Pittsburgh Conference (U.S.A.) in June 
1918! (p. 60). 

On page 49 the author states that, when the Republic was founded, the 
German workers in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia fought the Republic in unison 
together with other strata of the German population. This seems a very contro- 
versial indictment. On September 17, 1944 (p. 91) it is said that a joint workers 
party was formed called “the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia” and that the 
Social Democrats insisted on this name. Throughout the book, however, the words 
democrat and communist seem interchangeable. 

The “people” found out that the internal weakness of the First Republic con- 
tributed to a large extent to the downfall of 1938 (p. 103) and they now want to 
build ‘a national state with a better and more democratic political order.” In the 
new Czechoslovak army everything will be done to establish, strengthen and 
deepen its popular and democratic character (p. 111) and it is being trained in 
a democratic and anti-fascist spirit, with education officers attached to all army 
units—a complete reversal of the first Republic’s idea of an “unpolitical army.” 

National committees have taken over much of the administration. It is 
claimed that “labour changes its character and becomes the joyous creation of 
riches which belong to the people’s Republic and therefore to themselves” (p. 
144). Nationalization is practically universal in industries. 

There is no doubt that the Republic has made a wonderful start in recon- 
struction and that the fundamental qualities inherent in the population will make 
good, however it may be achieved. 


B. TUFNELL 


TRADE HANDBOOK FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND THE ENGLISH SPEAKING WORLD— 
Part I. Edited by K. Schwarz. 1947-1948. 1947. (London: Published by 
Czecho Press. 814” x 6”. 253 pp. Illus. Tables. price unknown.) 

Apart from detailed statistical data, the handbook deals almost exclusively 
with the Two-Year Plan and with the nationalization of Czechoslovakia’s 
industry. 

The Two-Year Plan is to lay the foundation for a normal economic life by 
the end of 1948, the 1937 level being accepted as a workable “ideal” which is to 
be exceeded by 10 per cent. The average productivity of Czechoslovak labour at 
present being 70 per cent of the pre-war level, an increase of 40 per cent will 
be required in order to surpass pre-war productivity by 10 per cent before the 
end of the Two-Year Plan. In addition the Plan will, in the words of one of the 
contributors, provide ample experience of organization and will lead to the 
discovery of capable men who are fit to undertake increasingly difficult tasks of 
leadership. 

The necessary financial means are provided for by nationalization and 
amalgamation to a certain degree of Czechoslovak banks; the proposed favourable 
interest rate for industrial credit being 4 per cent. Some 3000 factories have been 
nationalized, now forming about 250 national corporations. 

The following ingenious sentence appears in the article on Financial Policy 
(p. 161): “In the consciousness that limits must be set to accumulations of in- 
come and that the State is entitled to recompense for the protection it affords to 
the property of its citizens, a periodic property-tax will be introduced.” 

Glancing through one of the appendices I find that of seventeen “Societies 
for Cultural and Economic intercourse with other countries” in Prague, eight 
are connected with Cominform countries. 

The business man will find in this handbook answers to some of his queries 
and a host of useful addresses, but the book lacks the usual thoroughness and 
care so very evident in Czech publications. 


Rosert G. ALLAN 
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Le Oricint Det Patto D’Accraio. By Mario Toscano. (Estratto dalla Rivista 


di Studi Politici Internazionali). Anno XIV. 1947. (Firenze. 914” x 614”. 
104 pp. price unknown.) 


Tus is a valuable academic analysis of the origins of the Italo-German 
Alliance of May 22, 1939. The author has studied the Italian Foreign 
Office Records and gone through the documents made public by the Allies. 
Broadly speaking, he discovers the origins of the Steel Pact in General Oshima’s 
eagerness for a German-Japanese military alliance which, however, the Tokyo 
Admiralty was determined to avoid. After endless evasiveness by the Japanese 
the other two members of the Anti-Comintern Pact decided to make an alliance 
on their own. Hitler preferred the Italian alliance at that point in order, as he 
hoped, to cow Britain and France before he liquidated Poland; he was already 
more interested in an agreement with Russia than with Japan. 

As for the Italians, Professor Toscano makes clearer than ever the inepti- 
tude of fascist foreign policy. Irritated by Hitler’s unnotified occupation of 
Prague in March 1939, Mussolini had agreed to Ciano’s project for the seizure 
of Albania in reply. The result, by increasing the suspicions of Paris and 
London, was to isolate Italy, and to impel the Duce to accept a military alliance 
with Germany. He not only agreed in principle when Ciano met Ribbentrop 
in Milan at the weekend of May 6, but he allowed the Germans to draft the 
Treaty. The result was a frankly “offensive” agreement, by which each of the 
contracting parties agreed to come to the help of the other whenever it should 
become “involved in warlike complications”; Mussolini thus gave Hitler carte 
blanche to attack the Poles. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


*SuRVEY OF ITALY’s Economy. Compiled and published by the Italian Mission 
of UNRRA. Foreword by S. M. Keeny, Chief of Mission. 1947. (Rome: 
UNRRA. 1214” x 814”. xvi + 504 pp. Charts. Tables. price unknown.) 
THIs volume contains the statistical material on which U.N.R.R.A. based 

its estimates of Italy’s needs. All the chapters contained in it, with the exception 

of that on foreign trade, have already been issued as Supplements to the Economic 

Notes of the U.N.R.R.A. Italian Mission, and as such have been found invaluable 

by students of Italian affairs. They are now collected together in one volume, 

and cover all the departments of Italian economic life—agriculture and food, 
industry, transport and communications, health and welfare, labour, prices and 
wages, and foreign trade. These statistics, in the compilation of which the 

U.N.R.R.A. mission had the help of Italian economic experts, are particularly 

valuable in that, owing to war-time difficulties, and especially to the division of 

the country into two between 1943 and 1945, published Italian official statistics 
have hitherto been able to cover only a part of the ground. 


MurieEL GRINDROD 


Yucostavia E ALBANIA: Memorie di un diplomatico. By Carlo Umilta, 1947. 

(Milan: Garzanti. 814” x 54”. vii + 199 pp. Lire 380.) 

THE author of this book was an official of the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs who spent considerable periods of service in the Balkans—as Consul in 
Split from 1921 to 1924 and in Zagreb from 1931 to 1937, as Civil Commissioner 
in Cossovo, Dibrano and later in Montenegro during the Italian occupation of 
parts of Yugoslavia in 1941-43, and as the Fascist Republican Government’s 
Minister to Sofia from January to June 1944. Of this latter period of service 
little mention is made in the book, and Umilta was recalled from Sofia and sus- 
pended from office when the Bonomi Government came into power after the 
liberation of Rome. The fact that he took office at all under the Fascist Re- 
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publican Government, which many Italian diplomats refused to do, suggests 
that he accepted the Fascist régime uncritically, and this seems to be borne out by 
the absence throughout his book of criticism, or indeed of much attempt at 
comment or interpretation of any kind. 

The book is, in fact, a rather colourless account of the state of affairs in 
Yugoslavia during the periods, and in the regions, of which Umilta had personal 
experience. The most interesting chapter is that dealing with the confused period 
during the war when he was Civil Commissioner on the Albanian border. With 
regard to Albania, he considers that union with Italy might well have proved 
beneficial to the country, though he deplores the lack of comprehension dis- 
played by Italian military elements and also the mistake of not leaving Albania 
sufficient economic independence. 


MURIEL GRINDROD 


*THe AUSTRIAN REQUIEM. By Kurt von Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria 


and Prisoner of Hitler. Translated by Franz von Hildebrand. 1947. (New 
York: Putnam & Sons. London: Gollancz. 744” x 5”. 270 pp. Index. $3.50. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE student of the history of Austria will not find in this book much new 
or essential information, or an explanation of the causes of the evil trend taken by 
the country after 1928. Dr. Schuschnigg, as a major actor in the last days of a 
powerful drama, gives a personal account of what took place. 

If the author hopes to achieve vindication for his actions from historians 
and from the general public he succeeds in doing so; the world today knows too 
well where and why the great Powers failed in their mission to keep the German 
nation at bay. 

Dr. Schuschnigg adds a few interesting points; throws sharper light into 
the dimness of historical misinterpretation, and lets Hitler and his gunmen strut 
once again through the last days of the European peace. 

When the author, however, speaks as a statesman, standing at the helm of 
an endangered country, trying to explain the grave mistakes of power policy and 
the moral weakness of those on whom he relied, then we begin to question his own 
shortcomings, however human they may have been. Why—we may ask—this 
unhappy misconception of a German Austria? Why was his watchword—as he 
calls it—‘‘True German and red-white-red until dead”? Is Austria German? The 
world always considered Austria as distinctly Austrian. Dr. Schuschnigg proves 
himself incapable of detecting the enemy within his own circle, or of expelling 
him when spotted, whatever the consequences; and, it seems, his associates could 
not have been worse. 

The book is a biography which extends to the realm of statecraft, and is a 
touching apologia, but not a historical document. Alternating between diary and 
narrative form the story loses rhythm and timing. The best chapters are those 
which show the author as a strong character in the hours of personal humiliation 
as a prisoner. 

His high intellectual capacity may one day enable him to write a real 
history of Austria’s ordeals of which so many aspects are not mentioned in Dr. 
Schuschnigg’s book. Then he will not need to call his book an “Austrian 
Requiem,” a mass for repose of a departed soul, for the soul of Austria is still 
a living factor in the world. 


Jutius MEINL 
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*La HONGRIE ET LA CONFERENCE DE Paris, Tome ler, LES RAPPORTS INTER- 
NATIONAUX DE LA HONGRIE AVANT LA CONFERENCE DE Paris. Notes Intro- 
ductives—Notes concernant les Relations Hungaro-Roumaines—Protection 
des Minorités—Notes adressées au Conseil des Ministres des Affaires 
Etrangéres. Publié par le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres de Hongrie. 
1947. (Budapest: Imprimerie de l’Université. 1114” x 8%”. ix + 190 pp. 
Index. price unknown. ) 

Five volumes have been, or are to be, published under the general title 
Hungary and the Conference of Paris, i.e., the Peace Conference of 1946. This 
first volume contains the French text of twenty Notes and Memoranda addressed 
by the Hungarian Government to the Allied Powers between the end of the war 
and the Conference. The most important are: 

No, 4, The Hungarian case on the Régime of the Danube Basin. 

No. 9. The Democratic Transformation of Hungary. 

No. 10. Hungary’s Responsibility in the Second World War. 

No. 11. The Jewish Problem in Hungary. 

No. 13..Grievances of the Hungarian Minority in Transylvania. 

No. 16. A draft Treaty for the Protection of Minorities. 

(Hungary’s relations with Czechoslovakia are reserved for Vols. II and IV.) 
While the general tone of these documents of 1945-6 was unexceptionably 

liberal-democratic, and there was plentiful reprobation of the chauvinism and 

parochialism which had been an obstacle to the economic unity of the Danube 

Basin, this moderation was maintained only so long as the discussion was con- 

fined to generalities. Once the grievances of the Hungarian minority in Tran- 

sylvania (and, in passing, of that in Slovakia) were raised, the tone altered: 

“All the posts in the Rumanian administration continue to be held by the same 

persons who in the course of the last 27 years had persecuted the Hungarians 

and sabotaged all their democratic efforts, under the aegis of the racial theories 

of which the Rumanians were the precursors in Europe” (p. 113). 

Nowhere is there a word of admission that Hungarian national ambition and 
administrative discrimination had contributed its share to the mutual hatreds of 
South-Eastern Europe. The draft Treaty for the Protection of Minorities was 
thus, in essence, 2 piece of special pleading, based on the assumption that inter- 
national law can succeed, where good neighbourliness has failed, in causing a 
majority to give equitable treatment to a minority. In the memorandum on the 
Democratic Transformation of Hungary, on the other hand, the assertions that 
“the landed property of Fascists will be confiscated,” and that “in no European 
country have so many war criminals and Fascist criminals been brought to 
trial as in Hungary” (pp. 64, 68) implied little in the way of legal safeguards 
for an unpopular social minority, which was left to derive what comfort it could 
from the assurance (in the opening memorandum, addressed to the U.S.S.R. 
in the obsequious terms reserved for communications to that Power, cf. No. 6, 
pp. 40-42) that “the Hungarian people has learnt that the Soviet education and 
mentality do not admit intolerance in the question of minorities, and that the 
most salient trait of the Russian soul is human kindness, harbouring no thoughts 
of revenge”! 

GrorGE Kirk 


Lr Proc&s Nicotas D. Perxov. Proces-Verbaux des Séances Judiciaires (5-15 
aout 1947). 1947. (Sofia: Edition du Ministére de 1’Information et des 
Arts—Direction de la Presse. 8” x 514”. 493 pp.. 100 levas.) 

PETKOV was condemned for conspiring to overthrow the “legally constituted” 

Government, dominated by Communists supported by Russian bayonets. The 

courts ruled that he had encouraged army officers to plan a coup d’état, “pro- 
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cedure characteristic of a Fascist ideology, especially when directed against the 
authority of the workers and peasants” (p. 481). Opposition by legal means had, 
however, already been rendered futile; and Premier Dimitrov has since warned 
the Opposition remnants, “If you don’t learn sense, you will get a lesson you 
will remember till you meet St. Peter”! The shade of Goering, remembering the 
Reichstag Trial, must feel envious of his apt pupil. GrorcE Kirk 


*ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF ICELAND THROUGH WorLD War II. By William 
Charles Chamberlin. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Co- 
lumbia University. 1947. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. No. 531 of Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law. 9” x 6”. 141 pp. $2.25.) 

THIs is a useful summary of the economic development of Iceland during 
the last war, apparently based, to a great extent, on the Bulletin of the Statistical 
Bureau of Reykjavik. Some of the material is also covered by Iceland 1946, the 
report published by the National Bank of Iceland. G. TuRVILLE-PETRE 


U.S.S.R. 


*THE RussIANn IbEA. By Nicolas Berdyaev. Translated from the Russian by R. 

M. French. 1947. (London: Geoffrey Bles. The Century Press. 834” x 534”. 

255 pp. 18s.) 

Tus book does not, strictly speaking, belong to the categories usually men- 
tioned in these pages, but its psychological-historical cogitations on Russia are 
well worth the attention of students of international affairs and Anglo-Soviet re- 
lations in particular. Its subject is the Russian mind and “vocation” and the 
mainsprings and characteristics of the Russian psyche as reflected in the history 
of Russia in the nineteenth century. Berdyaev’s treatment of the subject is not 
only of absorbing interest but closely germane to the bewildering problem of 
Soviet behaviour today. Take, for example, his analysis of the Russian character; 
“The mutually contradictory properties of the Russian people may be set out 
thus: despotism, the hypertrophy of the State, and on the other hand anarchism 
and licence: cruelty, a disposition to violence, and again kindliness, humanity 
and gentleness: a belief in rites and ceremonies, but also a quest for truth: 
individualism, a heightened consciousness of personality, together with an 
impersonal collectivism: nationalism, laudation of self, and universalism, the 
ideal of the universal man: an eschatological messianic spirit of religion, and a 
devotion which finds its expression in externals: a search for God, and a 
militant godlessness: humility and arrogance: slavery and revolt. But never has 
Russia been bourgeois” (p.3). If one proceeds from the Berdyaev principle of 
the inherent “polarisation and inconsistency” of the Russian mind, the recent 
head-on collisions between the Western Powers and M. Molotov, who is not 
only a Great Russian but also a Marxist, seem not only natural but inevitable. 
It is a refreshing exercise, I think, while these surface political squabbles rage 
to ponder on the nature of the subsoil from which they spring. 

In Bolshevik Russia today, as under Tsarism, is there not, mutatis mutandis, 
“impersonal collectivism, nationalism, laudation of self (i.e., the apotheosis of 
the ‘new Soviet man’), universalism”? And is there not also a close kinship 
between the Slavophil’s wishful thinking and idealization of “the Golden age,” 
“the Moscow period, the worst in Russian history, the most stifling” (p.3), and 
the tendency in Soviet Russia today to confound the blueprint of tomorrow with 
the realities of today. Consequently, in ignoring the realities of the day, Soviet 
propaganda is on sound ground among the Russians—a fact often minimized 
further West, where reactions to today’s hardships do not merge, as in Russia, 
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with the hopes for tomorrow. Two other qualities of the Russian mind, its 
Messianism and integrality, seem to explain the ease with which Russian intel- 
lectuals, in contrast to Western students of politics and sociology, assimilated 
and appropriated Marxism. In place of religion Marxism offers its “socialist 
paradise” and “liberating” mission to the world proletariat, and also provides 
its disciples with a co-ordinated system of philosophy, politics and history all 
of which respond to the Russian need for systematic or integrated thought. On 
the other hand, the “preposterous” thought processes, even the patent absurdities 
of the Marxist dialectic e.g., “the identical opposites,” “the doubleness of the 
single” (Lenin), do not shock the Russian as they do ab initio the Westerner. 

Apart from its brilliant provocative cogitations on the Russian mind and 
history, this book is a valuable corrective to the foreshortened picture of pre-1917 
Russia created by the fanfare of Soviet propaganda. There is evoked in its 
well-informed pages the amazingly alive, fecund and many-sided intellectual 
life of Tsarist Russia in the nineteenth century. Apart from great figures like 
Leo Tolstoy, many forgotten strands and byways of that life are recalled by 
Berdyaev, such as Russian Freemasonry and the Christian Marxist group, to 
which Berdyaev himself belonged. No reader can close this book without a 
realization of the passionate interest in ideas and the abiding genius of the 
Russian people, both surely deep enough to survive the blast of Soviet ideology. 
It is to be hoped that in a later edition (and there should be many) of this work, 
the wearisome repetitions and diffuseness of this text may disappear. It is to be 
regretted that owing to his recent death Dr. Berdyaev will be unable to do this 
himself. 


C. G. 


*CoME HAMMER, CoME SICKLE! By Sir Paul Dukes, K.B.E. 1947. (London, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney: Cassell. 734” x 5”. xv + 187 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuts book should be very widely known and read. It should in the first 

place be a godsend to large sections of the general public who are increasingly 
perplexed by Soviet-Communist activities at home and abroad and to leaders 
of amateur discussion groups. Within these pages the author has supplied an 
excellent “comeback” to the stock communist arguments of the day, and his 
arguments are always as sound as they are good tempered and cogent. Sir Paul 
Dukes’ counter-propaganda is presented in the form of three simple “imaginary 
conversations” between a couple of ordinary working people, steered by himself. 
But in sharp contrast to the general run of popular works on the Soviet Union, 
this book is meticulously accurate in detail and in its taping of facts and events. 
However Moscow radio may rant about Sir Paul Dukes as “an agent of British 
imperialism” (and his Secret Service work in World War I is of course no secret), 
his long residence in Russia and his mastery of the Russian language have given 
him an intuitive sympathy with Russia and the Russians. His views on the 
future of Russia are therefore worthy of consideration at this troubled juncture 
in Anglo-Soviet relations. He insists that English and Russian people (as 
distinct from their Governments) have always got on well together and liked 
each other, and that every effort should be made to draw them together again. 
In the second place, he believes implicitly in the genius of the Russian nation to 
absorb all alien influences, whether Mongol or Marxist, and eventually trans- 
mute them. Nevertheless, it is arguable whether any foreign influence in Russia’s 
history is comparable to the present Marxist police domination of the Russian 
people. I have only one criticism of this most useful and opportune book, its 
price, 10s. 6d. is surely exorbitant and may go far to limit its circulation where 
it would be most usefully read. 


C. G. 
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*Sta.in. An Appraisal of the Man and his Influence. By Leon Trotski. Edited 
and translated from the Russian by Charles Malamuth. 1946. (New York: 
Harper Bros. $5.00). 1947. (London: Hollis and Carter. 914” x 6%”. 
xv + 516 pp. Illus. Index. 25s.) 

TROTSKI was working on this “appraisal of Stalin and his influence” when 
he was brutally done to death in August 1940. He had written and revised the 
first seven chapters (pp. 1-238), covering the period from Stalin’s birth in 1879 
to the end of the October Revolution of 1917, as well as a short appendix 
(pp. 422-34), analysing the different concepts of the Russian revolution held 
by the Menshevik leaders, Lenin and himself. The five remaining chapters 
(pp. 239-383), which take the story down to Lenin’s death in 1924, and two 
supplements (pp. 384-421), entitled “The Thermidorian Reaction” and “Kinto 
in Power” have been painstakingly edited by Trotski’s translator from Trotski’s 
blood-spattered and partially destroyed manuscript, supplemented by his notes, 
excerpts, rough drafts, etc. 

Trotski uses the memoirs of early revolutionaries, old newspaper articles 
and party reports, early Soviet editions, and his own reminiscences and archives, 
etc., to trace a record of Stalin’s work in the Bolshevik party and the Russian 
revolution which differs vastly from the officially inspired version now current 
in the Soviet Union. In brief, he maintains that at various critical moments 
Stalin was much nearer to the Mensheviks than to Lenin, that it was not until 
after the revolution that he became prominent as a party leader, and that he 
soon betrayed the revolution and destroyed the party as a revolutionary body by 
over-developing and manipulating the party machine, destroying his opponents 
inside the party, and joining forces with the bureaucrats and the new privileged 
groups. The early chapters with their detailed analysis of what seem mere 
factional squabbles and splits may discourage ordinary readers. But they merit 
as much attention as the later chapters because “the struggle waged was not over 
scholastic subtleties . . . but over the most fundamental questions of the revo- 
lutionary movement” (p. 162). At the end of it most readers will still feel that 
Stalin was more adapted to the times and their tasks than his prosecutor. In any 
case his work is not yet over. 

G. H. BoLsover 


*Lire In Russia. By John Lawrence. 1946. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 

534," x 834”. 245 pp. Index. Illus. Map. End-papers. 12s. 6d.) 

Hap he not possessed in full measure sympathetic understanding of the 
feelings and aspirations of the Russian people, as well as of the experiences 
they had undergone and the difficulties that lie ahead of them, I am convinced 
that John Lawrence would never have succeeded in the days of the war in over- 
coming the obstacles and launching British Ally triumphantly on its career as 
a British-sponsored weekly pictorial in the U.S.S.R. His book radiates that 
sympathetic understanding. As he himself says, its purpose “is not political, 
except in the sense that human understanding of the Russian may help to resolve 
some of the problems that vex mankind, but rather to answer those questions 
about everyday life with which everyone returning from the Soviet Union is 
bombarded for months on end.” 

At the same time, Chapter X may well lead the reader to wonder whether Art 
in her various aspects can ever show virile growth when subjected to tight 
ideological control by political party puritans, and pages 81 to 84 may induce 
speculation as to how many future statesmen are likely to emerge from a society 
where discussion of subjects of political importance is taboo. The pre-revolu- 
tionary Russian press and public seethed with political discussion! The author 
certainly cannot be accused of painting the picture of the activities of the 
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N.K.V.D. in too sombre a colour. Their direct impact on the foreign official or 
traveller in the U.S.S.R. who is reasonably discreet is indeed small, but the 
tsarist “Okhrana” was as Saul compared with the David of the N.K.V.D. in 
its “mistakes,” and liquidation by it was not generally so permanent. Still, there 
are many brave, happy sides to the life of Russia today, and the book presents a 
particularly fair and comprehensive picture of them. It should certainly be 
widely read. 


E. O. SKAIFE 


NAISSANCE DE L’U.R.S.S. De la Nuit Féodale a l’Aube Socialiste. By Jacques 
Sadoul. 1946. (Paris: Charlot. 514” x 8”. 429 pp. Frs. 195.) 


Jacques SaDouL, who had worked under Albert Thomas in the French 
Ministry of Armaments, was sent to Russia in August 1917 as a political observer. 
As one of the few members of the Allied missions who appreciated the dominant 
leftward tendency of the time and as one who managed to enter into friendly 
contacts with Bolshevik leaders, his position was important, and he was (with 
Mr. (now Sir) Robert Bruce Lockhart and Colonel Raymond Robins) the princi- 
pal channel of communication between the Allies and the Bolsheviks during the 
months when peace and war on the Eastern front were hanging in the balance. 
M. Sadoul’s earlier writings—Notes sur la révolution bolchévique (1919) and 
Quarante Lettres de Jacques Sadoul (1922)—are recognized as important first- 
hand testimony on the early stages of the Revolution. Some of this ground is here 
covered again, when M. Sadoul tries to cast the entire blame for the breakdown of 
contacts and consequent “intervention” upon the Allies; but it may be noted 
that his version of the debt offer made to William Bullitt in 1919 differs from 
Bullitt’s own version. For the rest this so-called history of the U.S.S.R., which is 
to be followed by a second volume, is of no value except as a demonstration of the 
intellectual corruption of Marxism and the mendacity of current communist 
propaganda. 

The author closely follows (as he admits) the official Short History of the 
C.P.S.U.(B). Trotsky and his friends were traitors from the beginning (Trotsky 
himself is not mentioned in the account of the Civil War); and so on. Communism 
is “not an article for export’”—but we must be told (in a “history” which is 
supposed to end in 1929) that Winston Churchill applauded Munich, that Attlee 
and Bevin are agents of the Anglo-American trusts, and so on. Those who believe 
that communism will be “different” in the West had better read this painfully 
revealing book. 

Max BELOFF 


GEOGRAPHIE ECONOMIQUE DE L’U.R.S.S. By N. Mikhailov. Traduit du russe par 
Francoise Vitrac et Merejkovski. 1946. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 714” x 
434”. 141 pp. Map. Tables. Frs. 75.) 


M. MIKHAILov’s economic geography of the Soviet Union is a dreary little 
book. It is hardly possible to make much of this subject with a letter-press of less 
than 150 pages, two black and white diagrams and one over-crowded end-map 
of natural resources. 

The author also introduces into every section some comment on the advan- 
tages of Soviet exploitation. In a continental area like the U.S.S.R., endowed with 
most forms of natural wealth, and with the cultural landscape still in process of 
formation, it should be enough to let facts speak for themselves. In the circum- 
stances the most useful part of the book is the summarized and tabulated informa- 
tion at the end which is free from a running commentary. 

H. G. STEERS 
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MIDDLE EAST 


*La CIVILISATION DU DESERT. Nomades d’Orient et d’Afrique. By Robert 
Montagne. 1947. (Paris: Hachette, 8” x 544”. 270 pp. Illus. frs. 210.00.) 


Tuis is the first volume to appear in a new series of socio-geographical 
handbooks for the general reader, under the title of Le Tour du Monde. 
Though Monsieur Montagne has no doubts that the desert produced a civilization 
of remarkable quality and views its inevitable dissolution with regret, his volume 
is by no means a romantic idealization of the noble Arab. It is a compact socio- 
logical study, based on the investigations made under his direction by a team 
of brilliant students attached to the French Institute at Damascus in the years 
before the war. 

Almost every chapter, even when dealing with topics often described by 
previous writers, brings some new contribution to the understanding of the 
bedouins and their role in Western Asia and North Africa. Such are, for example, 
the analyses of the function of the oasis towns, of the social morphology of the 
nomads and semi-nomads, and of their influence in linguistic unification, and 
especially the careful description of the stages in sedentarization, including a 
remarkable study of the expansion of religious influences. The varieties of 
nomadic political organization are illustrated by the emirate of the Ruwala, the 
principality of the Al Rashid and finally the Saudi theocracy, into the chapter 
on which some minor errors have crept, as also into the tribal map on page 191. 

In the final chapter the author traces the interaction of Arabs and Berbers 
resulting from the migration of Arab tribesmen into North Africa and Mauri- 
tania. This is a brilliant sketch, only marred a little by excessive compression 
and the assumption of a familiarity with North African geography which not 
many English (perhaps not even all French) readers possess. Altogether a sound, 
informative and eminently readable book, which, together with its excellent 
illustrations, forms a worthy memorial of a great enterprise. 


H. A. R. Grips 


MippLe East Journey. By Richard Goold-Adams. 1947. (London: John 
Murray. 834” x 514”. viii ++ 195 pp. Illus. Index. Map. 15s.) 


Mayor Gooip-Apams took advantage of his enforced travels as an officer 
to study the background, ancient and modern, of the lands in which he served. 
Hence this interesting book and its excellent photographs. His best chapter 
is perhaps the one on Cyprus, in which he takes an inherited interest, but there 
are good sections on Egypt, Syria, etc. He has a liberal mind and can sympa- 
thize with local aspirations without denigrating his own country. He has not 
always been well served by his informants. Egypt (p. 15) is not without in- 
dustries. Dunsterforce could not be recognized from the passage on page 85 which 
presumably refers to it. Finally it is unfair to one who has been a steady friend 
of Great Britain in all weathers to say (p. 124) that Ibn Saud “fearing our 
Imperial interests . . . chose the Americans to develop his oil.” The first holder 
of the option on the oil of eastern Saudi Arabia was British, and in the western 
part of the peninsula a British company prospected for oil for several years, 
albeit without success. These however are small defects in comparison with the 
merits of this book. If all the young men and women from the United Kingdom 
who have travelled in the Middle East “aux frais de la princesse” had been as 
deeply interested in what they saw as Major Goold-Adams was .. . 


Rg. W. 3. 
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*REVUE EGYPTIENNE DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL. Vol. 3. 1947. 1947. (Alexandrie: 
Publiée par la Société Egyptienne de Droit International. 10” x 7”. vii + 
252 pp. plus Arabic Section of 147 pp. Map. price unknown.) 


Ir is welcome that the League of Arab States have now an annual review 
dealing with international law particularly in the Middle East. The review is 
issued by the Egyptian Society, but it covers the development in all Arab countries. 
It contains articles and documents in three languages, French, which is the princi- 
pal, English and Arabic. The present volume, which is the third to appear, 
contains three articles, one in each of the languages, dealing respectively with 
(a) the establishment of a constitutional régime in Syria and the Lebanon; 
(b) the Protectorates and Sheikhdoms and (c) the evolution of the Iraqi Con- 
stitution. The second article is by the American President of the Mixed Court 
of Appeal, Mr. Brinton. 

The volume contains also reviews of books on international affairs of the 
Middle East in English and Arabic; and a very informative review of “Reviews 
of International Law,” dwelling on articles that concern the Arab countries. 
Perhaps, however, the most valuable part is a collection of constitutional docu- 
ments of all the countries of the Arab League, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Syria and Transjordan, together with the statute of the Council of the 
League and the Mandate for Palestine. These documents appear in Arabic as 
well as in French and English. Finally, the review contains a chronological 
summary of the international relations of the Arab States, since their formation 
to the present time. The summary is excellently composed, but a few errors 
may be noted, e.g., in the section on Palestine the first Zionist Congress is dated 
1907; in fact, it was 1897. 

In a note on the Mufti of Jerusalem it is stated that he fled to Lebanon in 
October 1937, to Baghdad in October 1939, and was in France in May 1945. 
There is discreet silence about his movements between 1939 and 1945. 


NoRMAN BENTWICH 


*THE AWAKENING OF MopERN Ecypt. By M. Rifaat Bey, M.A., Late Director- 
General, Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt; former Professor of History, 
Higher Training College, Cairo. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green. 834” x 514". viii -++ 242 pp. Illus. Index. Maps. 15s.) 


Most of the histories of modern Egypt in the English language are of 
course written by Englishmen and give the British point of view. It is therefore 
of great value and interest to have the subject dealt with by an Egyptian and 
moreover by one having the high scholastic qualifications and the fairness of 
mind of M. Rifaat Bey. 

The book opens with the arrival of Napoleon in Egypt when, as the author 
says in his opening sentence, “Egypt was still in a deep slumber, a slumber that 
had lasted for three hundred years.” Napoleon rudely roused the country from 
its sleep but, with the evacuation of the British and French troops after the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802, it might have gone to sleep again had it not been for 
the ambition and energy of Muhammad Ali, who, by reforming the government 
of the country, by developing its resources and by building up an army trained 
in the latest methods of warfare, came near to occupying Istanbul and to making 
himself master of the Ottoman Empire. The awakening of modern Egypt had 
begun, and at the same time Egypt had been brought into the orbit of European 
power politics. 

The author deals in some detail with the reigns of Ismail and Tewfiq and 
with the rebellion of Orabi Pasha and the resultant occupation of the country 
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by British troops. The period since then is however only very briefly sketched 
in some twenty pages. A second volume, bringing the story up to date, is however 
promised and will be eagerly awaited by all who are interested in Middle 
Eastern affairs. 

The presentation of the book, though, in general, good, is seriously spoilt 
by some very bad mistakes on pages 156 and 159 which should certainly have 
been avoidable. 


J. B. Macxtr 


*Ecypt: AN ECONOMIC AND SociAL ANALysIs. By Charles Issawi, M.A., 
Formerly Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, Adjunct Professor of Political 
Science, American University of Beirut. Foreword by H. A. R. Gibb. 1947. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 814” x 54%”. xvi + 
219 pp. Biblio. Index. 15s.) 


Ir is significant of the difficulties of publishing in these days of shortages 
that though the manuscript of this book was finished in March 1943 and its 
preface is dated April 1945, it did not make its appearance until late in 1947. 

The object of the work is stated in the author’s preface as being to “describe 
the economic and social structure of Egypt up to the outbreak of the Second 
World War.” In this the author has succeeded admirably. Politics have been 
eschewed and a wealth of valuable information has been gathered together in 
easily assimilable form which serves as an enlightening background to the study 
of the social and economic problems with which Egypt is now confronted as 
a result of the vast changes which the war has caused. 

The author speaks somewhat apologetically of what he appears to consider 
undue attention to the subjects of agriculture and foreign trade but such empha- 
sis was inevitable in a work of this nature. The whole of Egyptian development 
in the years before the Second World War was based on cotton. Egyptian high 
quality cotton was enabled to establish itself in the world markets during and 
immediately after the American Civil War and provided the money with which 
a large part of the irrigation, research and other development works have been 
paid for. Foreign trade was the channel by which the cotton was converted into 
barrages, canals, etc. Any story of economic and social development was 
bound, therefore, to be told with this controlling factor well to the fore. 

From whatever aspect the country is viewed the study invariably comes 
back to a central theme of a land of immense fertility, thanks to the Nile and 
perennial irrigation, but containing a rural population increasing steadily year 
by year but already far in excess of the number that can be provided with a 
reasonable standard of living from the cultivable area. The resultant low pur- 
chasing power of the mass of the people hinders the development of industry 
which alone might be able to drain off some of this surplus population. 
The remedy suggested by the author is the break up of the large estates and the 
distribution of the land among the peasants in holdings of not more than four 
feddans each. This, he believes, would enable them to raise their standard of 
living and so encourage industry. As however his figures indicate that at present 
twelve million people are engaged in cultivation where at most nine million 
should be ample, it is difficult to see how his suggestion could be brought within 
the sphere of practical politics without causing serious intefnal unrest. 

The book fills a gap in the published information regarding Egypt and 
should be read by all who are interested in that country. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Issawi will soon be able to produce another volume covering war-time de- 
velopments and the post-war outlook. 


J. B. MAckIE 
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*EcypT In 1945. Edited by M. L. Roy Choudhury, M.A., B.L., SASTRI, 
Premchand Roychand Scholar, Griffith Prizeman, Mouat Gold Medallist, 
Ghosh Travelling Fellow to Egypt, Lecturer, Department of Islamic History 
and Culture, Calcutta University, formerly Lecturer, Oriental Studies, Cairo 
University, Egypt. With a Foreword by Mustafa Nahas Pasha, ex-Prime 
Minister, Egypt. With a Preface by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, ex-President, 
Indian National Congress. 1946. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta. 714” x 
5”. xvii ++ 233 pp. Illus. 8s.) 


THis volume contains a number of short essays on the history, political 
development and the culture of Egypt with the object of giving Indians an idea 
of conditions obtaining in Egypt in 1945. The essays are on the whole very 
superficial and add little to our knowledge of Egypt. The views expressed by 
the writers on Egyptian party politics and the Egyptian parliament, though 
they express the private views of many people in Egypt, are seldom expressed 
publicly in so downright a manner. It is unfortunate that the book is badly 
presented with printing and spelling mistakes abounding on almost every page. 


J. B. Mackir 


APPROACH TO PALESTINE. By Robin Maugham. 1947. (London: Forum Books, 
Falcon Press. 744” x 5”. 99 pp. 5s.) 


Amonc the minor tragedies of the Palestine situation is the appearance of a 
number of books, obviously written with great sincerity, yet which woefully 
misrepresent the situation. In both its sincerity and its failings this book must 
be added to the number. For, though the author has clearly tried to be fair, it 
is factually improper to offer to the public a chapter on “The Jews and the War” 
which makes absolutely no mention of any positive services of Jewish industries 
or man-power, and a chapter on “The Arabs and the War” which is equally 
silent as to the existence of the Mufti of Jerusalem. 


JAMES PARKES 


*SyRIAN PAGEANT. The History of Syria and Palestine, 1000 B.C. to A.D. 1945. 
A Background to Religion, Politics and Literature. By Wilfrid T. F. Castle, 
M.A. 1948. (London: Hutchinson. £10,000 United Nations Literary 
Competition Selection. 944” x 6”. 184 pp. Biblio. Illus. Index. Map. 21s.) 


Despite the sub-title and the dedication to a late Anglican Bishop in Jeru- 
salem, the references to “the feverish mental contortions of Byzantine religious 
speculation and moral casuistry” (p. 89), and “the mystical sacramentalism of 
Rome” (p. 107) scarcely reflect Christian charity. The author seems to prefer 
the “simple creeds” of Judaism and Islam, but has accepted even Maccabees as 
an objective historical source. His evident ignorance of Arabic frequently leads 
him into such unnecessary tautologies as “‘Quait-bey, variously known as Kaitbey 
or Kayet Bey” (p. 117). He discusses the “Birth of National Consciousness” 
without mentioning the influence of the American University of Beirut; and the 
final chapter “Liberation and Federation” omits any reference to the all-im- 
portant elections of 1943, and unaccountably closes before the Syrian rising of 
1945. As few of the illustrations are really relevant, 21s. seems an excessive 
price for this brief and tasteless chronicle. 


GrorcE Kirk 
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Uprootep. Jewish Refugees and Displaced Persons after Liberation. By Zorach 
Warhaftig. Preface by Jacob Robinson, Director. 1946. (New York: Insti- 
tute of Jewish Congress and World Jewish Congress. From War to Peace 
(No. 5). 844” x 6”. vii + 219 pp. Index. Tables. $2.75.) 


AFTER reviewing the scope of the problem, the tragic situation of the 
enormously reduced Jewish population of Europe, and the machinery set up by 
international effort to deal with the problems of displaced persons, the author 
attempts to estimate the prospects of solution. 

It is tragic in view of the terrible suffering of the Jewish people since 1933, 
that this review of the plight of the European remnant should not have suc- 
ceeded in presenting more than a strong ex-parte statement, and that the con- 
cluding section appears to set all hopes of solution on Palestine. There is no 
absolute relation between Jewish distress in Europe and Palestine, and insistence 
upon a panacea is bad for the patient, the doctor and the patient’s sorrowing 
friends. As one of the latter, the present reviewer is not convinced that Mr. 
Warhaftig has advanced his good cause by this book. 


BertHa L. BRAcEY 


*PALESTINE PERSONALIA 1947. Edited by Peretz Cornfeld. 1947. (Tel-Aviv: 
“Palestine Personalia,” P.O.B. 550. 914” x 6%4”. 360 pp. 60s.) 


Tuis is, for reasons which are probably beyond the editor’s control, a Who’s 
Who not so much of Palestine as of Palestine Jewry. As such it appears to be 
fairly complete. A number of Arabs are included but there are equally notable 
omissions, and it appears from the editor’s foreword that he has been unable to 
secure particulars from many prominent non-Jews. In any case, until more 
settled conditions return to Palestine a reference work of this kind could be only 


of limited use. There is at the end a useful list of Zionist institutions with their 
organization and some statistics. 


= c= 


ARABIAN Days. An Autobiography. By H. St. John B. Philby. 1948. (London: 
Robert Hale. 934” x 6”. xvi + 336 pp. Illus. Index. 21s.) 


Mr. Puriisy needs no introduction, his works on Arabia are well known. 
This is his autobiography from his earliest recollections to 1945. It therefore 
covers a much wider field than the title implies. In his preface the author says 
that it has been written entirely from memory without reference to diaries or 
notes of any kind; probably therefore it should not all be taken au pied de la 
lettre. During sixty years of active life Mr. Philby has, naturally, been some- 
times right and sometimes wrong; yet in the course of 330 pages he scarcely 
admits to so much as a minor error of judgment. But in spite of the tiresome 
atmosphere of self-satisfaction which pervades it, the book makes very good 
reading and, whether one agrees with them or not, the author’s views on Arabian 
affairs are always worthy of study. It would have added greatly to the conveni- 


ence of readers if a map of the Arabian Peninsula and adjacent countries had 
been added. 


E. H. WynpHAM 
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*MINING, COMMERCE AND FINANCE IN NiceErIA, being the second part of a 
study of The Economics of a Tropical Dependency. By Miss P. A. Bower, 

Dr. A. J. Brown, Dr. C. Leubuscher, Mr. J. Mars, Sir Alan Pim. Edited by 

Margery Perham, Fellow of Nuffield College, Reader in Colonial Admini- 

stration in the University of Oxford. 1948. (London: Published under the 

auspices of Nuffield College by Faber and Faber. 834” x 514”. xxviii + 

386 pp. Biblio. Index. Maps. Tables. 35s.) 

Tuts book fills one of the most glaring gaps in the literature on colonial 
economics. It will be welcomed not only by students of Nigeria, but by all 
interested in colonial economics in general. An adequate review of this volume 
would be as long as the book itself. Let the following suffice to indicate some 
of the questions answered and raised by its five authors. 

Miss Bower’s study of the mining industry (chap. 1) stimulates thought on, 
and comparisons of, the output, price and labour policies pursued by the Euro- 
pean tin companies, the government colliery, and native and Levantine enterprise 
on laissez-faire lines in gold mining. Mr. Mars (chap. 2) gives an account of 
the quantitative importance of the United Africa Company and other extra- 
territorial companies in the Nigerian economy (pp. 55-58), describes their mono- 
polistic activities in the export and import trades, not only at the ports but also 
up-country. He regards them as the only dynamic element in the Nigerian 
economy whose predominance makes the rest of the economy stagnate (p. 136). 
Dr. Leubuscher’s chapter on external trade (chap. 3) not only provides a survey 
of Nigeria’s position in world trade and past trade policy, it also includes a short 
history of past attempts at fostering new industries (pp. 146-52) which should 
be of value in discussions on the promotion of secondary industries in the 
colonies. In chapter 4 Mr. Mars describes Nigeria’s financial institutions and 
examines the economics of a fixed exchange standard. Sir Alan Pim’s study in public 
finance (chap. 5) is likely to become a classic in the literature on public finance 
in dependent economies. He not only gives a short history and detailed analysis 
of Nigerian Government finance, but also has something to say about native 
ideas on taxation (pp. 227-31) and compares government expenditure in various 
dependencies (pp. 256-9). Miss Bower’s estimate of the Nigerian balance of 
payments in 1936 will help to put Nigerian trade problems into proper quanti- 
tative perspective. Dr. Brown concludes the book with a general summary of the 
economics of dependence due to economic weakness. The authors’ recipe for the 
organization of economic development is co-operation between government and 
the commercial firms. Dr. Brown’s warning about the dangers of ignoring the 
social impact of economic change (pp. 345-8) suggests that one should include 
co-operation with the native administrations and educational authorities. 


F. V. MEYER 


*WuHEN Smuts Goes. A History of South Africa from 1952 to 2010 First 
Published in 2015. By Arthur Keppel-Jones, Senior Lecturer in History, 
University of the Witwatersrand. 1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. Cape 
Town: African Bookman. 714” x 5”. 232 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

In the introduction to this book the author, a lecturer in history in Wit- 
watersrand University, makes it abundantly clear that his object in writing it 
has been to induce his fellow-countrymen to reflect upon what might happen if 
and when, after Field-Marshal Smuts’ retirement, the Nationalist Party should 
come into power. He visualizes victory coming to the Nationalists in 1952, the 
tercentary of the landing of van Riebeek, and pictures their first leader, Jukskei, 
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as a moderate—which no doubt is the way these things happen—v.ao keeps 
republicanism in the background and is a believer in “racial co-o»eration” 
between the two white races—a co-operation which incidentally indludes a 
policy of repressing the races of other colours, but which does not prevent him 
passing legislation heavily weighting the electoral system in the N: cionalists’ 
favour. The next phase is a long drawn out struggle between the moderates 
and extremists which ends in victory for the latter at the election of 1962. The 
rest of the story is a crescendo of reaction following on the establishment of a 
republic, with, among its consequences, emigration of the British community, 
economic decline, and native risings, and, culminating in war, defeat, the 
setting-up by the United Nations of a black republic, and finally the return to 
barbarism. 

This latter part is too lurid to carry conviction, but the book is stimulating 
and well worth reading. In support of the author’s general theme it is only fair 
to add that the policies advocated by Dr. Malan and his friends in view of the 
coming general election are, unhappily, abundant evidence of the reactionary 
outlook of the Nationalist Party on native affairs; and as regards republicanism 
and the civic rights of the English-speaking community, the attitudes and 
language of the opposition parties during the early years of the war are no less 
significant. On these the interested student will find detailed information in 
Professor Roberts’ The South African Opposition, 1939-1945. 


W. H. Criarx 


Liseria. A Century of Survival, 1847-1947. By Raymond Leslie Buell. 1947. 
(Philadelphia: Pennsylvania University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege. African Handbooks, No. 7. Edited by H. A. Wieschhoff, Committee 
on African Studies, University of Pennsylvania, the University Museum. 
84" x SY". vi + 140 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


TuIs is perhaps the last work of the distinguished American publicist, and 
it does him honour. Indeed, when we consider that sixty-four of its pages are 
given up to Appendices containing all the recent agreements with the Firestone 
Rubber Company and the American Government, we must regard the remaining 
seventy-six as a very remarkable achievement; containing, as they do, all the 
relevant details of the first hundred years of Liberia’s tangled history and its 
present position, with informed suggestions for its future, seen mainly from the 
point of view of the new American interest in its only “toehold” in Africa, as 
a base either for commerce or for American forces in a future war. Mr. Buell’s 
general attitude may be given in one sentence (p. 61), “In its relationship with 
Liberia, the American Government is confronted with a so far unsolved dilemma. 
Liberia is an independent republic, yet it is in drastic need of outside aid which 
it hitherto has been unwilling to accept.” The picture of corruption, inefficiency 
and tyranny by the decadent oligarchy, modelling itself on the old Southern 
aristocracy, and sunk from the original 20,000 members to 12,000, is certainly 
terrifying; yet, with the writer, one cannot withhold a certain admiration for the 
power-political sense of the little clique at Monrovia, who have played off, first 
Britain and the United States, then Britain, France and Germany, then the 
United States, the League of Nations and the Firestone Rubber Company in an 
atmosphere of political sordidness almost unredeemed. Since the book was 
written (December 1945), American policy has been clinched by the creation 
of the Stettinius Corporation, whose $100 million, and the projected railway 
from the new American port beyond the frontier of French Guinea, complement 
the iron concession in the Bomi Hills and the American missions on public health 
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and edu ition. Nevertheless, many of Mr. Buell’s suggestions are still relevant, 
especial’ the need to create a strong and independent middle-class, based on a 
race of peasant farmers, those unfortunate Buzzi, Bassa, Vai and Kru, so long 
the helpltss victims of an impossible situation, created by the mistakes of nine- 
teenth century humanitarianism. 

For the student of West Africa, or of the wider field of “backward” areas, 
this book, I believe, is quite indispensable. 


H. V. L. Swanzy 


SoutH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT’S POLICY FOR NON-EuROPEANS. Reply to Petition 
Submitted to His Majesty the King. 1947. (London: Issued by the Public 
Relations Office, South Africa House. 81%” x 514”. 20 pp. n.p.) 

Durinc the Royal Tour of South Africa last year, a petition was received 
by His Majesty the King from the Students Federation, in which a number of 
charges were made against the South African Government’s Native Policy. 

The Union Government prepared the above statement in reply to the petition 
since they considered that its authors were not in possession of all the facts. Copies 
of the statement have been sent to the Students Labour Federation for circulation 
to the signatories of the petition. 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. Part I Land and Labour. By T. R. 
Batten. 1947. (London: Oxford University Press. 434” x 744”. viii + 178 
pp. Biblio. Index. 3s. 6d.) 


THE recent economic and political developments in the major dependencies 
and the growing expectations of colonial peoples for a rapid advance towards self- 
government emphasize the importance of a balanced appreciation of the conditions 
which must be realized if self-government is to have any real basis. 

This book is the first part of a study of the main problems involved. It deals 
mainly with their economic aspects and its object is summarized by the author as 
being to present as clearly and briefly as possible the main factors which must be 
taken into account by anyone who wishes to estimate the chances of Africans 
producing and owning more wealth. He has tried to assess the situation from the 
point of view of educated Africans. It will be valuable to the general reader as 
a summary of the extent and the limitations of African assets in land, water and 
minerals, of the uses to which they have been applied, and of the possibilities 
and the dangers of the present position. 

A. W. Pr 
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RactaL ProsLeMs 1n Asia. By D. N. Majumdar and Irawati Karve. 1947. 

(New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs. 934” x 614”. 54 pp. Illus. 

Re. 1/8/-.) 

THIs pamphlet contains two essays, “Racial Problems in Asia,” by Dr. 
Majumdar, and “Racial Conflict” by Dr. Karve, but the titles are extremely 
misleading. In so far as either writer descends from the plane of sweeping 
generalizations and anti-Western diatribes to the facts of the situation, attention 
is confined almost entirely to India, and the wider problems implied in the title 
receive only a passing reference. 

10 
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Altogether it is a disappointing work, for it shows only too clearly the 
essentially negative character of so much Indian thinking on these matters, even 
in academic circles. Thus, despite repeated pleas for unbiased and scientific 
consideration of racial relationships we are treated to such statements as “Nothing 
which Western Science taught went against his [i.e., the Hindu] religion,” and 
“The soul of man is too abstract to be palpably different in shape; the mind is too 
uncertain to admit of fundamental differences and blood is transferable from 
person to person and even from man to animal and vice versa, within limits, 
of course.” 

Perhaps the main value of this pamphlet lies in the light it throws on the 
subjective element in anthropology. These two Indian writers have detected and 
laid bare several cases of muddled thinking, deriving in their opinion from race 
prejudice, in the works of various Western anthropologists; but it is a pity that 
in their own contribution they fall into precisely the same error. 


C. A. FisHER 


INDIAN LABOUR PROBLEMS. Edited by A. N. Agarwala, University of Allahabad. 
With a foreword by the Hon’ble Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, Labour Member, 
Government of India. 1947. (London: Arthur Probstain. Allahabad: 
Kitabstan, Kamla Nehru Road. 834” x 54%”. xxii + 406 pp. Index. Rs. 16. 
35s.) 


Mr. Acarwa ta has brought together a team of twenty-three experts, to contri- 
bute a symposium on India’s outstanding labour problems. The editor has not 
avoided some of the obvious dangers of composite authorship. The chapters vary 
greatly in merit—some providing admirable, succinct accounts of their subjects, 
with helpful recommendations for reform, whilst others consist of little more 
than slight, ephemeral essays. The arrangement of the chapters might have been 
improved by a better grouping of those on closely allied subjects; for instance, 
chapter XIV, on the Technique of Labour Investigation, might well have fol- 
lowed chapter I, on Labour Statistics. There is considerable overlapping and 
duplication, particularly as regards statistical comments and references, and the 
absence of a bibliography—itself a serious defect—enhances this duplication. 
Nevertheless the volume covers a wide field, is up-to-date, and most chapters 
contain straightforward, clear and well-informed surveys of their subjects. It 
thus provides a useful summary of recent facts, figures and legislation, and of 
the main defects in statistical records, in existing labour legislation in India, 
and in the administration of the law on these subjects. 

Space forbids special reference to each of the chapters, but chapters I-V, 
VII, IX and XIII may be recommended as particularly useful. Mr. Sastry’s 
review of “Labour Statistics in India” (chap. 1) is indispensable for the student 
of these problems, although it is surprising that he omits reference to various 
official reports listed by Mr. Bhojwani in chapter II, on “The Wage Level in 
India.” Mr. Sastry stresses the need to extend the scope of labour statistics, 
with special reference to immigration, labour turnover, absenteeism, wages, hours 
of work and earnings; and to extend the collection of statistics to classes of labour 
so far excluded; e.g., labour employed in construction, maintenance and repair 
work, labour employed in transport services (other than railways) and labour 
employed in commercial services. 


VERA ANSTEY 
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LABOR PROBLEMS IN SouTH-East Asta. By Virginia Thompson. With a Pre- 
face by Wilfrid Benson, Director, Division of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories of the United Nations Secretariat. 1947. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
Published under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 944” x 6”. xviii +- 283 pp. Index. Tables. $4.00.) 


Miss THOMPSON says that two major problems in South-East Asia are 
“the inadequacy and irregularity of labor supply and the dearth of organized 
labor movements having objectives like those of Occidental labor unions.” 
Problems, no doubt, but scarcely at the same level. The first is a problem for 
employers; the second for the labourers themselves in their efforts to secure 
more pay and better conditions. While growth of genuine trade unions should 
make collective bargaining easier, it will at the same time make labour more 
expensive and harder to satisfy. 

In encouraging trade unionism in Britain’s South-East Asian dependencies, 
the British Government is greatly handicapped by the lines on which labour 
organization has hitherto developed. To take Malaya as the example: there are 
first, the racial and sectional divisions, and secondly, the fact that the General 
Labour Union (G.L.U.) unlike the T.U.C. in Britain, is not a central organ 
freely elected by the member unions, but a self-appointed body under the control 
of the Malayan Communist Party enforcing obedience to its commands by time- 
honoured methods of Oriental intimidation. Moreover, “representatives” of the 
unions are often “professionals” rather than workers in any industry—a discovery 
which usually shocks the British trade union officials appointed by the Govern- 
ment to help the unions to organize. 

The author of this book has assembled a great many facts and much 
material of value to the student of South-East Asia. The authorities cited are 
many and the facts are mostly up-to-date. One omission, however, is of a 
reference to the abortive “General Strike” called by the G.L.U. in Singapore 
for February 15, 1942. Vindictive hatred of Britain characterizes communist 
(behind-the-scenes) leadership in Malaya more obviously than zeal for the 
welfare of the workers. 


Victor PURCELL 


Java Revisitep. By Johan Fabricius. Translated from the Dutch by M. E. 
Stephens. 1947. (London: Heinemann. 8%” x 51%”. vi + 156 pp. 9s.6d.) 


BotH intentionally, and, still more so unintentionally, this is a revealing 
book. In it, the author, a well known Indies-Dutch novelist, describes his 
experiences and reactions on returning to Java as a war correspondent from 
September to December 1945. 

The sadistically brutal behaviour of many of the wilder republican adherents 
is chronicled at great length, so much so, indeed, that the point begins to lose 
its effect, and the English reader is embarrassed by the repeated wallowings in 
Schadenfreude. Similarly, to one who has spent several years in Japanese P.O.W. 
camps without entirely losing his sense of humour, such remarks as “only 
exceptionally strong, ascetic natures were victorious in the battle against depriva- 
tion and sickness and emerged spiritually and physically steeled from the ordeal” 
suggest that the author paints in his purple patches with a palette knife. 

His political sense is more grievously at fault. One can understand Dutch 
suspicions concerning British military action, or inaction as the author regards 
it, in Indonesia, but the ignorance here displayed about events in India or 
Burma is inexcusable. Thus “had they [the British] been in their own Empire, 
it can hardly be doubted that they would not have left a Soekarno at large” is 
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an odd comment to find in a book dated September 1947. Likewise the all- 
pervading attitude of condescension to the Indonesians, and the petty legalistic 
quibble that, because “it sought to spread its influence by means of treaties and 
negotiations,” the Dutch East India Company is absolved of Sjahrir’s charge 
of despotism, typify the attitude of mind which has been largely responsible for 
the repeated failures to reach agreement in this part of the world. 

There may well be valid reason why the Dutch should have been faced 
with far more bitter opposition in Indonesia than the British encountered in 
Burma or Malaya, but the elaborate care with which Mr. Fabricius skates round 
this particular point is bound to arouse suspicion. 

CuarLES A. FISHER 


*COMMUNISM IN THE INDONESIAN REpuBLIc. 1947. (’s-Gravenhage: Natio- 
naal Comité Handhaving Rijkseenheid, Andries Bickerweg 5. 1214” x 814”. 
94 pp. Mimeographed. n.p.) 


Tuts document is frankly partisan in colour and at times emotional in its 
denunciation of communism. Nevertheless, the body of evidence produced to 
support the contention that the machinery of the Government of the Indonesian 
Republic is virtually controlled by the Communist Party is circumstantial and 
weighty. Whatever the precise truth, there can be no doubt that sabotage in the 
Netherlands-controlled region of rice-mills and other necessities for the life of 
the people by “extremists” is in furtherance of Communist Party aims and is 
intended to create a situation in which no compromise agreement between the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic can work. So far the Indonesian 
Republican authorities have confessed their inability to control this indiscriminate 
“scorched earth.” 

VICTOR PURCELL 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*OLD CHINA HANDS AND THE ForREIGN Orrice. By Nathan A. Pelcovits. 1948. 
(New York: Published under the auspices of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations by the King’s Crown Press. 944” x 6”. xi + 349 pp. 
Index. Map. $3.75.) 


Tus is a study of mercantile opinion and its effect upon British policy in 
China during the half century from the Treaty of Tientsin to the Russo-Japanese 
war. The fruits of this brilliant piece of research are presented in most attractive 
and convincing fashion. For centuries British merchants have gone out into 
every land developing the commerce which created the greatest Empire since the 
fall of Rome, but it was only in China, as Mr. Gundry discovered in 1900, that 
“it is not possible to divorce commerce from politics”; nevertheless it is only 
the political activities of the Old China Hands—the rank and file as well as 
brilliant publicists like Gundry and important people like the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank and Jardine Matheson & Co.—that form the subject of this 
book. The doctor who treats his own complaint is very likely to kill his patient 
and for much the same reasons merchants’ views on High Policy, when their 
interests are at stake, are usually extraordinarily misguided. Fair examples of 
this myopia are the abuse heaped upon the Foreign Office in the eighteen-sixties 
for their support of Sir Robert Hart’s great creation, the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, and the failure thirty years later, even of such men as Gundry, to 
appreciate the menace of Japan or the probable effects upon British interests 
of the Franco-Russian scheme for dominating China. 
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The merchants pressed their views on High Policy upon the attention of the 
Foreign Office with all the resources at their command but Mr. Pelcovits has no 
difficulty in showing how little influence they had on the actual policy followed 
by the Government. He disposes of other hoary myths which have persistently 
disfigured most of the books on China. One serious criticism, however, must be 
made. Mr. Pelcovits believes that, if the Board of Trade had not convinced 
the Foreign Office that the “vast potentialities” of the China market were in fact 
a mere illusion, the “bold policy” of the merchants would not have been aban- 
doned and China would have become Britain’s second India. This naive simpli- 
fication is the kind of mistake that results from intensive research in too narrow 
a field. If Mr. Pelcovits had made the starting point of his research a little 
earlier, with the records of the Opium and Arrow wars, he would have dis- 
covered that the gunboat policy of Palmerston was abandoned because the 
country—though not perhaps the China hands—became disgusted with conduct 
which brought the name of Britain into disrepute. National policy after all is 
more than a mere matter of power and material interests. 


J. Ti Peace 


*FoRGING A NEw Cuina. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. 1948. (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. Headline Series Number 67. January—February 1948. 
8” x 514”. 63 pp. Illus. Maps. 35 cents.) 


Mr. LAWRENCE ROSINGER’S pamphlet is one of a series issued by the Foreign 
Policy Association of America to give the general public the background informa- 
tion necessary to the understanding of international problems. Forging a New 
China does this admirably, setting forth the facts of the Chinese situation lucidly, 
and without bias. It is the strong point of this exposition that the author knows 
his facts, is without illusions, and holds the balance evenly between the con- 
tending factions. The mass of the people, he points out, are not committed to 
either the Kuomintang or the Communists. “What the people wanted was a 
better deal, and whichever party gave it would add to its popular support” 
(p. 47). Mr. Rosinger faces up squarely to the realities of the situation. “What- 
ever the future holds, it will be dangerous for Americans to forget the dimensions 
of the Chinese problem. China is a nxtion passing through a long-term revo- 
lution. It is a nation mostly of peasants, and land reform is the key issue. It 
is a nation which, for all its weakness, is determined to mold its own future” 
(p. 56). 

L. M. KInc 


News From CuHIna. By Ronald Rees, British Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China, 1922-47. 1947. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 
74%" x 434". 48 pp. Map. 1s.) 


THE author of this pamphlet sees in the Christian Church under its Chinese 
leadership a hopeful factor in the general situation in China. “There is no civil 
war in the Christian camp” he states (p. 45). He was for many years with the 
National Christian Council and describes the scene up to the time he left China 
in the spring of 1947. Work in the prevalent disruption is difficult everywhere 
and practically impossible in the communist areas. Nevertheless, the Church is 
developing and young Chinese are increasingly coming in. The author counsels 
patience and sympathy with China in her difficulties. “China is passing through 
a five-fold internal revolution—political, economic, cultural, social and re- 
ligious” (p. 15). 

L. M. Kine 
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*CuHina Awake. By Robert Payne. 1947. (London, Toronto: Heinemann. 8%” 
x 54%". ix + 424 pp. Maps. End-papers. 15s.) 


China Awake gives a vivid picture of the Chinese scene. In it Mr. Robert 
Payne continues his Chungking Diary, taking his narrative from December 1944 
to the time he left the country in August 1946. It is a colourful narrative, shot 
through with action, with portrait-studies and with ideas, and it has the interest 
and attraction of a well-written journal, written in this case with the sensitiveness 
and the insight of a poet. The scene depicted is sombre, but the author has faith 
in China’s youth and believes that the country will pull through sooner than 
most people expect. “Though there is still civil war, a new element has entered 
the scene—the massed desire of the people for peace and justice” (p. vii). 


L. M. Kinc 


Les Japonats. By André Duboscq. 1947. (Paris: d’Editions Francaises et 
Internationales. Problémes Internationaux. 7144” x 444”. 203 pp. Frs. 150.) 


FRENCH is a good scientific language, being clear and meticulous. It is 
irritating to find it used for spreading mysticism to cover a paucity of material 
information. This book, an outline characterization of the Japanese, makes much 
of their moral character. It draws largely on Dr. Nitobe, the Japanese-style 
liberal (died 1933) who taught that the Japanese, however unprepossessing their 
corporal activities, had souls that were sensitive, noble and chivalrous. These 
latter qualities he labelled Bushido; the term had been used in Japan, bit it 
was intellectualized by Dr. Nitobe. 

M. Duboscq must be out of touch with current realities. Inside and out- 
side Japan, the noble qualities of Bushido have lately, to put it mildly, been the 
exception and not the rule of Japanese conduct. And M. Duboscq asserts that 
the Japanese effectively instilled, all over Asia, the “mystique” of “Greater East 
Asia.” What would a European say now, if a Japanese were to tell him that 
Europe was successfully indoctrinated with the mystique of Germany’s “New 
Order’’? 

An error like “Moturi” for Moto-ori (p. 58) suggests that this writer’s 
knowledge of Japanese is fallible. Weakness in English is also a handicap, 
nowadays, to the observer of Japan. When M. Duboscq refers (p. 156) to the 
“Supreme Commandment of Allied Powers” he is not alluding to the Decalogue, 
but to General Macarthur himself. On page 129 he misquotes “wright or wrong: 
my country.” About Japan, too, I must say he is not altogether wrong but not 
quite “wright.” 

E. Stuart Kirsy 


*Pacrric Asta. A Political Atlas. By Samual Van Valkenburg. 1947. (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, Headline Series No. 66. 744” x 5%”. 
62 pp. 35 cents.) 


THis pamphlet consists of sixteen brief chapters, each dealing with a 
specific territory in the vast area here included under the umbrella-title of 
“Pacific Asia,” and each illustrated by a map. Some of the maps contain so 
little detail as to be only of superficial value. The author set himself a most 
difficult task in attempting to describe this enormous area in such small compass. 
He has succeeded to a remarkable degree, but it is a pity that, in his introduction, 
he should have succumbed to a temptation to political prediction, which would 
appear to be outside the scope of the pamphlet. 


P. D. BUTLER 
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*THE PHOENIx Cup. Some Notes on Japan in 1946. By John Morris. 1947. 

(London: The Cresset Press. 834” x 54%”. x + 224 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. JoHN Morris, who lectured at a well known Japanese university for 
several years before the war, has the unusual gift of not permitting his critical 
faculty to be obscured by his sympathies. Both were brought into play during 
his six months’ visit to Japan early in 1946, as special correspondent for the 
B.B.C. He believes (and most of those who know Japan best would agree with 
him) that the regeneration of the Japanese people can only be accomplished by 
the slow process of re-education, directed by the Japanese themselves. He believes, 
too, that the United States Government authorities are over-optimistic regarding 
Japanese assimilation of democratic ideas, and that a premature termination of 
the Allied Occupation might prejudice, not only the future of Japan, but, security 
in the Far East. His description of the insignificant part played by the United 
Kingdom and the British Commonwealth Occupation Force in the rehabilitation 
of Japan is discouraging. This is distinctly an important book and should be 
widely read by those concerned with international affairs. 

P. D. BUTLER 


SECRET Missions. The Story of an Intelligence Officer. By Captain Ellis M. 
Zacharias, U.S. Navy. 1946. (New York: Putnam’s & Sons. 834” x 6”. 
viii + 433 pp. Index. $3.75.) 


Tuts book, which is concerned with Japan and the Pacific War and covers 
the years between 1920 and 1945, is well worth the attention of the British 
reader. Captain Zacharias commenced to study Japan and the Japanese from 
the naval intelligence angle in 1920 and, with intervals of sea duty, the experi- 
ence he had gained was utilized by the United States Navy Department through- 
out the war. Captain Zacharias gives the impression of being a highly efficient 
intelligence officer, whose deductions were much more often right than wrong; 
and in the months before the surrender, his knowledge of Japanese psychology 
equipped him to conduct an effective political warfare campaign by means of 
broadcasts centred upon Japanese key personalities with whom he was personally 
acquainted. The English translation of these broadcasts, which Captain Zacharias’ 
linguistic knowledge enabled him to make in Japanese, is given in an appendix. 
Those with experience of American intelligence operations during the war will 
not be surprised at frequent hints of lack of co-operation, and even latent anta- 
gonism, between naval and military intelligence units. 

P. D. BUTLER 


*GuUAM AND Its PreopLe. By Laura Thompson; with a Village Journal by 
Jesus C. Barcias. Rev. 3rd Edition. 1947. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
Published in co-operation with the American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 834” x 514”. xiii ++ 367 pp. Illus. Index. Maps. $5.00. 27s. 6d.) 
BASED on research carried out in Guam in 1938-9, this book, by an 

American anthropologist with experience in Hawaii and Fiji, was first published 

in 1941 by the Institute of Pacific Relations and was noted in the December 

1941/March 1942 issue of the Review Supplement to International Affairs. It 
has now been brought up-to-date with information about Guam since VJ Day. 

Though primarily an ethnological study dealing with the economy of Guam 
and the local social services, and the religion and everyday life of the Guama- 
nians, Miss Thompson’s inquiry into the culture of Guam is set in geographical 
and historical perspective, and her account of the government of Guam during 
the Spanish and American periods forms an interesting chapter in an altogether 
fascinating book. 
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The United States Congress has never provided a form of government for 
this island of 225 square miles and some 23,000 native inhabitants, which is 
also a naval station, and Guam has been ruled since the time of the Spanish- 
American War by an American nava) officer, who holds the dual position of 
Governor of the island and Commanding Officer of the naval base, and who is 
responsible both as Governor and Commandant to the Navy Department. Miss 
Thompson is critical of the continuation of the naval régime. She favours the 
provision of a measure of local autonomy through the passage of an organic 
act by Congress. Evidently, next to the task of reconstruction after the havoc 
caused by the last war, the main problem of Guam today is that of reconciling 


Guamanian aspirations with American imperial interests and the demands of 
world strategy. 


Iror B. PowELu 


THE AMERICAS 


*THE Cop War. A Stupy IN U.S. Foreicn Poticy. By Walter Lippmann. 
1947. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 7” x 434”. 48 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


In this pamphlet (a reprint of a series of articles originally published in 
The New York Herald Tribune), Mr. Lippmann critically examines the argu- 
ments set forth in “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” an anonymous article in 
Foreign Affairs for July 1947, and which by reason of its attribution to Mr. 
George Kennan, Director of the Policy Planning Staff of the U.S. State Department, 
originally created a considerable stir in interested circles on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Whereas the two publicists are agreed about the Soviet threat to world 
peace and stability, Mr. Lippmann challenges both the feasibility and wisdom 
of the “policy of containment” advocated by “Mr. X” as a means of frustrating 
further Soviet expansion; urging, moreover, that under the Constitution of the 
United States, the State Department does not dispose at a moment’s notice of 
either the money, military power or economic potential necessary to foil the 
Russians “at constantly shifting points all over the world.”” Mr. Lippmann also 
believes that “American military power being an effective striking force is un- 
suited to a policy of containment which has to be enforced persistently and 
patiently for an indefinite period of time” (p. 13). There is a good deal to this 
objection. Mr. Lippmann’s counterproposal is that the United States should long 
ago have concentrated her entire diplomatic effort on.ways and means of securing 
the withdrawal of the Red Army (together with the other armies of occupation) 
from Europe and, in the first place, by the conclusion of peace settlements for 
this basic purpose. The withdrawal of these armies would establish an entirely 
new balance of power on the European continent and any attempt to overthrow 
it would be “an open and unmistakable act of military aggression,” auto- 
matically involving military sanctions on the part of the United States, the threat 
which in Mr. Lippmann’s opinion, “would stand as the opposing and deterrent 
force” (p. 29). 

Having analysed “Mr. X’s” proposals with much acumen and reduced them 
to “a strategic monstrosity,” Mr. Lippmann’s acumen seems suddenly to desert 
him. For, if Soviet power in Europe rests as strongly as Mr. Lippmann suggests, 
on the Red Army, it is, on the face of it, naive to expect that the Soviet Union 
would respond to any post-war American diplomatic pressure to withdraw its 
armed forces from Europe. And so Mr. Lippmann’s main argument in this 
controversy falls to pieces. In the opinion of this reviewer, Mr. Lippmann also 
signally fails to appreciate the force and point. of “Mr. X’s” argument about the 
inherent weakness of Soviet power and Soviet society. While neither “Mr. X” 
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nor Mr. Lippmann can be said to have produced the complete formula for 
exorcising the Soviet menace, ‘both have contributed far more to an understanding 


of the complexity of the problems of Soviet power than can be indicated in this 
brief notice. 


C. G. 


*A ForEIGN Policy For THE UNITED SraTeEs. Edited by Quincy Wright. 1947. 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 914” x 6”. x + 405 pp. Index. $4.50. 25s.) 


TuIs volume is a record of the proceedings of the Twenty-Second Institute 
under the Norman Wait Harris Foundation, held at Chicago in July 1946. The 
agenda consisted of five main subjects: The Great Powers; General Security; 
Regional Policies; International Economic Policies; International Information 
Policies, with papers on various aspects of each, followed by discussions. The 
record of a conference attended by sixty-eight participants (chiefly of the aca- 
demic profession) and at which fifteen papers were read does not readily permit 
of a review. This is not because the papers and the discussions were platitudinous 
or unintelligent: the contrary was obviously the case. Nor is it because the topics 
treated were not of great immediate importance. The U.S.S.R. and the atomic 
bomb were given their due prominence. There was much discussion of the 
possibility of a “bipolar” system—that is, a system of which the United States 
and Russia should be the poles; while Mr. Bernard Brodie’s paper on ‘The 
Security Problem in the Light of Atomic Energy’ struck the reviewer as being 
probably the most interesting single contribution. Even in a short notice two 
of Mr. Brodie’s remarks show his ability to see the background without missing 
the foreground. ‘The threat of war now becomes a much greater instrument in 
the hands of irresponsible governments and is an instrument of which responsible 
governments are practically deprived” (p. 95). “Britain, I think, is justified in 
feeling that a domination of the entire European Continent by Russia would 
mean less security than she has to-day, even if what she has is very little indeed” 
(p. 101). It would indeed be easy to complete this notice with other quotations, 
which would serve to hide the fact that the conference seems to have ended in 
a cul-de-sac; in very much the same cul-de-sac as the world at large, save that 
this one was more brilliantly lighted by the intelligence of the participants. 
They rested themselves upon a materialistic, positivistic, non-Christian approach, 
“scientific”? and what may be called liberal-American. It can be most readily 
illustrated by a question asked, with reference to the British Empire, by Mr. 
W. T. R. Fox, “Are we whipping the British enough as they hurry down the 
road toward doing the thing which some of us think they ought to be doing?” 
(p. 70), and by the discussion on the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America 
(pp. 234-8). From that approach, what degree of certainty was reached? Very 
little. The discussions’ abound in such remarks as these: “We really don’t know 
what we are looking for in Germany any more”; ‘In a way we don’t know what 
strategy is any more.” In other words, such conferences as this, interesting as 
they must be to any thoughtful man, are one-sided. They are almost exclusively 
concerned with permutations and combinations of the modern State and very 
little concerned with what the peoples of those States, as individual human 
beings, are in this world for. 


W. L. Burn 
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Tue CHILEAN DEVELOPMENT CorporaTION. A Study in National Planning to 
Raise Living Standards. By Herman Finer. 1947. (Montreal: International 
Labour Office. London: Staples Press. 944” x 6”. iv + 84 pp. Tables. 50 
cents. 25. 

THE publication of this excellent and comprehensive I.L.O. study will 
enable those interested in the increasing trend towards industrialization in Latin 
America to obtain an accurate impression of the steps taken by Chile in this 
direction in recent years. ‘The Report covers not only an account of the operations, 
methods, administration and finance of the Corporation but a brief description 
of the economic scene upon which it functions, and a valuable summary and 
appraisal of the work accomplished. While not uncritical, it is both a well- 
merited appreciation of the Corporation’s increasing contribution to the greater 
prosperity of Chile, and the story of “an example of international co-operation 
which may well prove a stimulus to further similar experiments in the future.” 
Not least important is the author’s constructive suggestion that the Corporation’s 
task, with its present resources, is sufficiently heavy without the load of the long- 
neglected agricultural problem, which needs a similar, complementary effort of 


thorough re-planning to feed more adequately a seriously undernourished popu- 
lation. 


GILBERT J. BUTLAND 


A CriticaL Review or RESEARCH IN LAND Economics. By Leonard A. Salter, 
Jr., Late Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of 
Wisconsin. Foreword by O. B. Jesness. 1948. (Minneapolis: The University 


of Minnesota Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
914" x 6”. 258 pp. Index. $4.00.) 


THE ownership and exploitation of land in the United States has gone 
through a number of phases—the early clearing of the forest, the westward 
movement of farm population, the transition from ranching to homesteading, the 
growth of tenancy, the problem of cut over and eroded lands, the conservation 
policies of the two Roosevelts. From the beginning of the century, but especially 
from the period of the First World War, a good deal of unco-ordinated research 
into problems arising out of land tenure and methods and results of land ex- 
ploitation has been undertaken in different regions of the United States, though 
nothing comparable to Dr. Stamp’s great survey of English land utilization has 
yet been achieved. Leonard Salter’s book is a critical review of the work already 
carried out and of the methods adopted in this particular field. He shows that 
while valuable data were often collected, the investigators too frequently failed to 
ask themselves what in fact they wanted to find out, and their conclusions, 
though they might be reasonable, did not always issue from the elaborate sta- 
tistical data, with which they might even be at variance, but from an intuition 
of factors which were not included in the analysis. As will be apparent, Salter’s 
book is of specialized interest and should not be consulted for a factual account 
of American land tenure. To the worker in his own field, however, it is brilliant 


and suggestive and, in spite of its rather forbidding jargon, deserves careful 
study. 





Marcaret Dicspy 


*AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN RELATIONS. By Werner Levi. 1947. (Minneapolis: 

University of Minnesota Press. 814” x 514”. iv + 184 pp. $2.75.) 

Dr. Levi's book, which surveys 162 years of contact between the two 
countries, from embryonic beginnings in 1874 to 1946, is a painstaking and care- 
ful piece of work. He has used with care the printed sources available in the United 
States and in so doing tapped new material in the consideration of his subject. 
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At the same time it is evident that the range of sources of Australian origin em- 
ployed, particularly newspapers, has been restricted, and the book lacks the 
interpretive penetration for which first hand contact with leaders of opinion in 
Australia would have been required. 

The book is wide in scope, and necessarily touches on inter-imperial relations 
and on the developing of external interests of the two countries chiefly concerned. 
It is rewarding reading regarding the respective strengths and weaknesses, policies 
and probable ambitions of America and Australia in the Pacific, and the ad- 
vantages of close liaison for their future mutual security are stressed. The emer- 
gence of Australia, with New Zealand, as factors which cannot be set aside in 
Pacific affairs, is frankly recognized and strongly emphasized though one feels 
at times (see pp. 159-61) that the warmth and underlying strength of the senti- 
ment that exists between the Dominion and Great Britain is not altogether cor- 
rectly judged. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Levi has given us a connected account of American- 
Australian relations that is welcome for its clarity and will prove indispensable 


to students. 
L. C. Key 


*THE SPOILAGE. Japanese American Evacuation and Resettlement. By Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas and Richard S. Nishimoto. With contributions by Rosalie A. 
Hankey, James M. Sakoda, Morton Grodzins, Frank Miyamoto. 1946. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. $3.75.) 1947. 
(London: Cambridge University Press. 944” x 6”. xx -+ 388 pp. Charts. 
Illus. Index. 21s.) 


AFTER the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor in December 1941, war 
hysteria combined with racial prejudice to inflict grave injustice upon the 
Japanese-American minority in the four western states of California, Washington, 
Oregon and Arizona. These 119,000 persons of Japanese race, of whom nearly 
two-thirds were American citizens, were uprooted, forced to liquidate or abandon 
their property, deprived of citizenship rights, and herded into concentration camps 
in the more inhospitable inland regions of the West. This treatment was in 
marked contrast to that of the Germans and Italians, who for the most part were 
allowed to remain at large. A small minority of Japanese may have constituted a 
potential danger to the American war effort; but the outcome of indiscriminate 
mass evacuation and incarceration has been the conversion of a much larger 
number, originally loyal by disposition, into sullen enemies of the country of 
their adoption. It is fair to add, however, that the United States authorities, 
having committed this initial blunder, did their best to mitigate its ill-effects by 
tolerant and restrained administration of the concentration camps (euphemisti- 
cally described as “relocation centres’’). 

The volume under review represents the first part of a study, undertaken by 
a group of social scientists at the University of California, of the problems created 
by the evacuation and subsequent resettlement of the Japanese. It deals with those 
among them whose status in America was impaired, and who either returned to 
Japan after the war or relinquished American citizenship as a gesture of resent- 
ment. A second volume to be published later will deal with the more compliant 
majority of Japanese who have accepted resettlement in the East and Middle West. 
In order to see the Japanese-American problem in perspective the book should 
be read in conjunction with Mr. Lind’s study of the Japanese in Hawaii which is 
also reviewed in this issue. In the Hawaiian Islands, notwithstanding their stra- 
tegic position, the Japanese were left undisturbed and the wisdom of this more 
enlightened policy has been fully justified by their response. 

PauL BUTLER 
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*Hawanl’s JAPANESE. An Experiment in Democracy. By Andrew W. Lind, 
University of Hawaii. 1946. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Published in co- 
operation with the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 834” x 
5%". viii + 264 pp. Illus. Index. $3.00. 16s.) 

ALTHOUGH Hawaii was an important war base the Japanese community, 
comprising almost one-third of the population, was neither evacuated nor interned, 
but was encouraged to participate in the local war effort. This enlightened policy 
afforded a striking contrast to the unenlightened treatment of Japanese on the 
west coast of the United States but the Hawaiian authorities contended that 
“loyalty does not flourish in an atmosphere of suspicion, discrimination and a 
denial of opportunities” (p. 81). The Hawaiian Japanese became zealous war- 
workers and generous contributors to war funds. Mr. Lind points out that of the 
Japanese Americans who joined the United States forces nine times as many 
came from Hawaii as from continental America although the respective popula- 
tions were about equal. Moreover their splendid record, both fighting in Italy 
and as interpreters in the Pacific War, proved that they were “loyal to the soil and 
not the blood” (p. 80). 

The author also discusses the psychological reaction to the war of the 
Hawaiian Japanese. He describes the rift between the older generation who still 
cling to Japanese traditions and the young who have learnt to condemn them; and 
explains how, in many cases, joy at the Allied victory has been tempered by 
mortification at the defeat of their race. Suera HARDEN 


*HAWAI, THE 49TH State. By Blake Clark. 1947. (New York: Doubleday 

Doran. 814” x 6”. 271 pp. Map end-papers. $3.00.) 

Few places are so interesting as the Hawaiian Islands, scene of the evolu- 
tionary synthesis of elements drawn from all the continents. This book has there- 
fore a wider appeal than the question of Hawaii’s claim to statehood within the 
American Union (a proposal supported by President Truman). Without pre- 
tension to analytical profundity, it is reportage and commentary of an informal 
sort. Characteristic, for instance, is its handling of the question of economic 
prospects: it asserts that there’s a pot of gold at every rainbow’s end, and Hawaii 
has magnificent rainbows. There are also. vested interests, a “Big Five” allegedly 
controlling all enterprise locally. The book goes on, however, to give a number 
of true success-stories, of poor Chinese, Filipino, American and Portuguese im- 
migrants who have “made good” in the Islands; this case-material is valuable to 
the student and entertaining to the general reader. 

Thus the book paints an interesting and instructive picture of this remark- 
able community. It tells of the days when Hawaii was a Cytherean paradise for 
tired sailors; of cosmopolitan development under the Gilbertian native dynasty; 
of the voluntary accession to the United States in 1898. Racial assimilation is 
sketched; the vindication of the Hawaiian Japanese, by their brave and loyal part 
in the recent war, is described. The conduct of the war-time military government is 
represented, in contrast, as harsh and undemocratic, conflicting with the easy- 
going and tolerant local ways. There is useful information on trade unionism and 
recent labour difficulties. Details are given of the excellent work, in many fields, 
of the University of Hawaii. 

One fault is that the indigenous Hawaiian race, after 1898, is not even men- 
tioned. Another is that, as so often in America, the ways of the British in Asia 
are rather unfairly represented; the author apparently believes (p. 247) not only 
that they treat the natives as slaves, but that a young Briton starting his career 
in India is paid 5,000 Rupees (£375) a month. 


E. Stuart Kirsy 
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AMERICAN TarirF PoLicy TOWARDS THE PHILIPPINES: 1898-1946. By Pedro 
E. Abelarde. 1947. (New York: King’s Crown Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 6” x 914”. 233 pp. Biblio. Index. 
$2.75. 15s.) 

PROFESSOR ABELARDE’S book gives an account of the history of the customs 
tariff in force in the Philippines under the United States Military Government 
from August 1898 to March 1902 and of the debates in the American Congress 
on the Philippine tariff legislation of 1902, 1905, 1906 and 1909 when virtual 
free trade was established between the two countries. He then deals with the Act 
of 1913 which rounded off the policy of reciprocity begun in 1909 and which 
formed the basis of the trade relations between the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands down to 1934 when the American Congress passed several laws 
modifying this relationship, not the least of which was the Independence Act with 
its provision for a series of increasing export taxes on some of the main Philippine 
exports to the United States, to run from 1941 to 1946, in order to prepare the 
Philippines for independence in 1946 and the consequent loss of a tariff prefer- 
ence in the American market. 

The outline of the development of United States-Philippine trade relations 
is now a well-known story; what Dr. Abelarde does is to tell it over again in con- 
siderable detail, using as his source material the Congressional Record and House 
and Senate Committee Reports. A survey of the same material has, however, been 
made before for the period down to 1921, by another Filipino political scientist, 
Mr. J. S. Reyes, in his Columbia University doctoral thesis, ‘The Legislative 
History of America’s Economic Policy toward the Philippines,” and the economic 
background to the Independence legislation of 1934 was handled at the time with 
much greater skill than Mr. Abelarde is able to command by Mr. Grayson Kirk 
in his book Philippine Independence. Professor Abelarde is therefore travelling 
along a now well-beaten trail but in spite of this he is not always too clear a guide. 
His book, however, is useful for reference because of its wealth of detail. 

It is a pity that Dr. Abelarde did not examine critically in the light of all the 
evidence available the traditional view, which he repeats, that the “official attitude 
of the Filipino people” (p. 98) in 1909 was against free trade with the United 
States on the ground that it would make the Philippines economically dependent 
upon the States. Strictly this is true. Nevertheless there seems to be some reason 
for believing with Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, the Secretary for Commerce in the 
Philippines at that time, that this attitude was not representative of Philippine 
public opinion and was indeed adopted partly on the prompting of the then Gov- 
ernor-General (Mr. James F. Smith) who feared the immediate financial conse- 
quences of the step. 

Iror B. POWELL 


Puerto Rican Parapox. By Vincenzo Petrullo, 1947. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 834” x 534”. vi + 181 pp. Index. $3.00. 16s.) 

THE New Deal did not reach Puerto Rico until after the outbreak of war, but 
its effects were immediate and striking: (i) to increase the economic dependence 
on the United States—some 20 per cent of the island’s national income now 
springs from the federal connection; (ii) to release popular energies and direct 
them towards reform and economic progress; (iii) in the process, to give the 
island a progressive Governor. The first and third of these are inconsistent. Puerto 
Ricans almost unanimously demand independence, but if they get it the island 
will be ruined economically. The political leaders, who know this, derive from 
it their biggest headaches. 
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The second effect, the release of popular energies, has produced a series of 
changes. There are the usual social reforms, such as we are getting in any British 
col!ony—more direct taxation, more schools, meals for children, and so on. But 
there are also special features. First, there is land reform, but in contrast with 
Jamaica, the land is not being split up into uneconomic units, but is worked co- 
operatively under the direction of a Land Authority. Secondly, there is a big 
effort at industrialization—the rural over-population is fantastic—sponsored by 
a development corporation. Thirdly, the public utilities have been brought under 
control. Fourthly, there have been big administrative changes, the system of 
political patronage giving way to a career civil service based on talent. And 
finally, the island will henceforth have a native Puerto Rican Governor. 

The administrative changes were helped greatly by the fourth, the appoint- 
ment of Professor Rex Tugwell, a left-wing New Dealer, as Governor. Tugwell 
understands what democracy means as no British Governor ever did, and his 
skill and patience in guiding Puerto Rican politicians was perhaps the New 
Deal’s greatest gift to the island. 

This book is a competent survey, and up-to-date. But it is too short for the 
wide range that it covers, and is in consequence rather dull. 


W. ArtHur LEwIs 


*FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. Selections from his Writings Edited by Philip 
S. Foner, Ph.D. 1947. (New York: International Publishers. 8%” x 514”. 
80 pp. $1.25.) 


THE selections from Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches and writings are classified 
under the New Deal, Democracy, Foreign Policy, 1933-December 1941, the War 
against the Fascist Axis and the Post-War World. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE DipLomat. By Josephus Daniels, Ambassador to Mexico. 1933- 
1942. 1947. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 914” x 614”. xix + 547 pp. 
Illus. Index. $4.00. 27s. 6d.) 


Mr. DANIELS’ name is something of a legend in Mexico, where he served as 
United States Ambassador from 1933 until 1942. His book of memoirs covering 
that period will be read with interest by students of United States policy in Latin 
America. Mr. Daniels was a politician first, foremost and all the time, and he has 
a good deal to say about current United States politics. The book throws a 
piercing if unintended light upon the difficulties which many Americans find 
in adjusting themselves to the Latin world. 

The perpetual invective against protocol, career diplomats, and silk hats and 
spats, is an irritating accompaniment to interesting details of day-to-day events. 
These things, after all, have their uses. Nor does the subtle, haunting, tragic 
beauty of Mexico dispel for one moment the atmosphere of matter-of-fact. The 
chapters upon religion and upon oil are equally interesting. Much of the remain- 
ing 400 pages could have been spared for further information about these topics. 
The theme of the Good Neighbour Policy runs throughout the book; and Mr. 
Daniels’ single-minded devotion to that aim will be his chief claim to the gratitude 
of posterity. 


PETER SMITHERS 
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*SouTH AMERICA UNCENSORED. Jungles of Fascism, Genuine Good-Neighbor- 
liness, Portrait of a Continent in Search of Frontiers. By Roland Hall Sharp, 
Docteur és Sciences Politiques, Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
Geneva, and the University of Geneva, Staff Correspondent on Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs for the Christian Science Monitor. 1945. (New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green. $3.50.) 1947. (London: Longmans, Green. 84%” x 534”. 
xv + 363 pp. Illus. Index. Map end-papers. 15s.) 


Tue book is of uneven value regarding both politics and geography. The 
author knows both ground and background better than most writers of similar 
books, but in the “political” portion (rather less than half the book) he permits, 
often unwittingly, his sense of journalistic duty to his newspaper to prejudice 
ane oh judgment. He “discloses” few facts that are not of common knowl- 

ge. 

The remainder of the book, which deals under various headings with the eco- 
nomic geography of the sub-continent covers much ground but omits possibly 
more than the author realizes. He devotes undue space to the ephemeral war-time 
operations in Amazonia of the United States Rubber Development Corporation 
and fails to give due credit to British capital and enterprise for the paramount 
part which they have played in bringing Brazil, Argentina and Chile up to their 
present stage of development by railways, shipping, public works, commerce and 
agriculture. 

Perhaps the most useful service rendered by the book is the attention drawn 
to the high proportion of the sub-continent which is condemned by nature to be 
for ever “‘useless.”’ 

R. E. M. RussELi 


LATIN AMERICANS IN TExaS. By Pauline R. Kibbe. With a foreword by Gustave 
Ortiz Hernan, Consul-General of Mexico in the South and Southwest. 1946. 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. A publication of the School 
of Inter-American Affairs, the University of New Mexico Inter-American 
Studies III. 9” x 6”. xxi +- 302 pp. Biblio. Illus. Index. $3.50.) 


Tus book draws attention to what its author calls the “inequitable condi- 
tions” imposed upon Mexican labourers and their families in the State of Texas. 
As Executive Secretary of the local Good Neighbour Commission the writer has 
presumably had considerable opportunity to observe those conditions at first hand. 
Her middle chapters, in which she discusses the problems of educating and hous- 
ing the million persons of Latin-American origin in the State and of safeguarding 
their social and civil rights, are readable and informative. Elsewhere, however, 
her case is not always presented to the best advantage. The material is often 
badly organized and at times even irrelevant, and it can only be hoped that the 
book as a whole will be revised and compressed before the promised Spanish 
translation by the National University of Mexico is undertaken. 


CiirTon J. CHILD 


Latin America. Land of Golden Legend. By Olive Holmes. With an article 
by Hubert Herring. 1947. (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street. Headline Series, No. 65. 74%” x 5%”. 62 pp. Illus. Map. 
35 cents.) 


A thumb-nail sketch of the political scene in twenty Latin American 
Republics, with a special reference to Argentina. 
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AMERICAN ForeEIGN Service. By J. Rives Childs. With a Foreword by Joseph 
C. Grew. 1947. (New York: Henry Holt. 814” x 514”. viii + 261 pp. 
Index. $4.00.) 


It is a great pity that this is an American publication, and therefore, owing 
to dollar scarcity, debarred from any wide sale in Great Britain: the price too 
seems rather high. Not only is the book interesting and readable, but it is the first 
of its kind to give an up to date account of the organization of modern diplomacy, 
the objectives of diplomatic work and the qualities required of a diplomat today. 
The qualities are much the same as when M. de Calliéres wrote under Louis XIV; 
but the scope and range have widened enormously even since Tilley and Gaselee 
wrote their handbook on the British Foreign Office in 1933. The American organi- 
zation is easier to understand than ours since it has been set out in great detail 
in the “Foreign Service Act of 1946.” The British Service has no such written 
constitution though its aims and shape and sense of change can be gathered from 
Mr. Eden’s White Paper on the Reform of the Foreign Service (Cmd. 6420 of 
1943). In point of fact, as Mr. Childs points out: “It is in the minutiae of British 
Foreign Office procedure rather than in organization that the greatest difference 
lies between it and the Department of State.” He finds, for instance, that the 
handling and disposing of documents are better in London than in Washington. 
The American Service is larger (851 Senior Staff in 1940 as compared with 
British 600 in 1939—the disproportion has increased since the war); it is better 
paid throughout but especially in the junior ranks, e.g., a British Third Secretary 
(grade 9) joins at a minimum of £275 a year, and a United States Foreign Service 
Officer (class 6) at $3,300 or £825; and the pensions system, which unlike ours is 
contributory, is better in several respects. The British recruitment scheme (with 
ages 21-30), as given here, is the post-war scheme and not the permanent scheme 
which is shortly coming into effect. 

Mr. Child’s book begins with a history of the Service and the outline of its 
organization and requirements. He then takes the Paris Embassy as a model and 
analyses in detail its set-up (Ambassador, Administrative Work, Political, Con- 
sular, Economic, Information and Cultural Relations Sections). This analysis 
takes up nearly one-third of the whole book and is of the highest interest. His 
Appendices give the Foreign Service Act of 1946 in full (54 pages), and very 
useful outlines of the British and French systems. The book is vividly written and 
is full of amusing stories and episodes. Mr. Childs is a serving member of the 
American Foreign Service who has held many posts at home and abroad; and is 
introduced in a foreword by the well known American diplomat Mr. Joseph C. 
Grew. Mr. Childs says nothing about the financial control over the Foreign 
Service. This is exercised more directly by Congress than it is by the House of 
Commons in Britain; and the quasi-department known as the Bureau of the 
Budget has the same kind of detailed control as the Treasury has with us. The 
general moral to be drawn from the book as a whole is that the United States is 
taking very seriously its new responsibility as the greatest International Power, 
and is building up a professional Foreign Service adequate to carry this responsi- 
bility; there is nothing isolationist in this conception of foreign affairs. 


F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


NOTES ON ARTICLES IN SOVIET PERIODICALS 
By MarGarEeT DEWAR 


“Ugolovnaya otvetstvennost za propagandu agressii” (Criminal Responsibility for Propa- 
ganda for Aggression), by A. N. Trainin, Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 12, 
1947, pp. 22-38. 


In the interest of the struggle for the co-operation of all friends of democracy against 
the war propaganda unleashed in the United States and other countries, writes Trainin, 
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criminal law, both international and national, has grave and urgent tasks to fulfil. The 
first barrier to international co-operation which should be removed, he writes, quoting 
a Pravda article (of 29.9.47), are the obscure activities of the warmongers who poison 
international relations and prevent the successful settlement of many burning questions. 
But, observes Trainin, the forces of aggression are up against a hard fact—the peoples 
of the world do not want another war. Therefore, in addition to military and technical 
preparations, ideological preparation is required, i.e., systematic and planned propaganda 
for aggression. Yet the necessity to fight any propaganda for aggression was recognized 
already by the League of Nations and its member States; it found expression in pacts, 
protocols, resolutions. But what are the results of all these declarations, asks Trainin. 
“|... We witness ominous happenings. Quite openly, in the face of the whole world, 
which has just begun, slowly and with difficulty, to heal the wounds inflicted upon it by 
the propagators and organizers of the Second World War, an ideological propaganda 
for the Third World War has been started and is being systematically pursued.” Refer- 
ring to the resolution of the Political Committee of the United Nations condemning war 
propaganda, Trainin expresses the hope that the member States of the U.N. will carry 
this resolution to its logical conclusion and incorporate appropriate clauses in their 
respective national Criminal Codes. 

“Sovremennye pravye sotsial-demokraty” (Contemporary Right-Wing Social-Demo- 

crats), by O. Kuusinen, Bolshevik, No. 1, 1948, pp. 43-59. 

“Krizis burzhuaznoi demokratii” (Crisis of the Bourgeois Democracy), by M. Mitin, 

Bolshevik, No. 2, 1948, pp. 29-43. 

THESE are two lectures given on behalf of the All-Union Society for the Dissemina- 
tion of Political and Scientific Knowledge (founded in July 1947). The first is an accusa- 
tion against the right-wing social-democrats, chiefly in Britain and France, on the follow- 
ing grounds: they are in the paid service of the bourgeoisie; ever since the end of the 
First World War they have been conducting a systematic campaign against the Communist 
Party and the U.S.S.R.; they retain the confidence of the workers merely by pseudo- 
socialist promises and reforms; they are democrats only in words; in their foreign policy 
they follow the lead of the most reactionary and aggressive circles of the international 
bourgeoisie and support “reactionary pacts with American imperialism.” Consequently, 
Kuusinen argues, they help to undermine world peace and to prepare for a new aggression, 
in spite of their assurances to the contrary. They are “agents of the anti-democratic, 
imperialist camp, helpers of the instigators of imperialist war.” Kuusinen contrasts the 
right-wing socialists with the growing forces of the communist parties. 

The second lecture is directed chiefly against Britain and the United States. The 
author believes that the crisis of democracy is reflected in anti-labour and anti-trade 
union laws, in the oppression of communists, in the continuation of race discrimination 
and in a general militarization and bureaucratization of these two, as well as other 
countries. A new form of fascism, he says, is being nurtured, especially in Anglo-Saxon 
countries where the right-wing social-democrats, the mainstay of the bourgeoisie, are 
becoming the chief enemy of the working class. 


“Obostrenie krizisa kolonialnoi sistemy” (Intensification of the Crisis of the Colonial 

System), by E. Zhukov, Bolshevik, No. 23, 1947, pp. 51-64. 

TuIs is an analysis of the development and present situation in the colonies, and 
their intensified post-war struggle for national independence. The author argues that the 
emergence of the working class as the leading force in national-liberation movements has 
led in India, China, Korea and other countries to the growth of the Communist Party 
both in numbers and influence. The imperialist powers are unsuccessfully trying to stem 
the tide by artificially implanting in those countries “the most vulgarized and compromised 
forms of bourgeois democracy.” He observes that simultaneously with changes in the 
relationships between the metropolis and the colonies, changes within the “imperialist 
camp” itself are also taking place. The United States, for example, chiefly at the expense 
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4 
of Great Britain, aims at shifting the centre of gravity and has already attained a 
monopoly position in the Far East; the United States is doing her best to gain more and 
more influence in Asia (Siam, Pakistan), and in the Near and Middle East (Turkey, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia). The author is convinced that the development of “progressive move- 
ments” in colonial countries is an inevitable historical process, and that an objective 
scientific analysis of the situation leads to the indisputable conclusion that “all roads lead 
to Communism.” 


“Uchenie Lenina—Stalina o proletarskoi revolutsii i gosudarstve’ (Lenin and Stalin’s 
Theory on the Proletarian Revolution and the State) by A. Ya. Vyshinsky, 
Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, Nos. 10 and 11, 1947, pp. 1-18 and 1-21. 
VYSHINSKY recapitulates and explains Lenin’s theory on the proletarian revolution 

and the State and acknowledges Stalin’s merit in having developed it further. The October 

Revolution, having produced the Soviets, which Vyshinsky describes as “a new, higher 

and more purposeful form of the dictatorship of the proletariat,” has thus created “a 

new type of State, the Soviet State” which represents “a new type of democracy.” In the 

course of his arguments, Vyshinsky raises the question of the “withering away” of the 

State. He refers to Stalin who distinguishes two phases in the development of the socialist 

State since 1917: the first, a phase already concluded, was concerned with the elimination 

of the exploiting classes and the interventionists. Any military suppression within the 

country has since become superfluous. Instead, teaches Stalin, there has arisen—and this 
is the second phase—the necessity for the defence of socialist property; consequently the 

State must retain to the full its functions as a military defender of the country from 

external attacks; this requires the maintenance of the Soviet Army, Navy, punitive 

organs, etc. In addition, the socialist State has taken over and greatly expanded its 
function in the economic-organizational and cultural-educational field. 

Stalin’s theory, continues Vyshinsky, puts an end to all the nonsense talked by the 
wreckers and provocateurs of the Trotsky-Bukharin type on the “withering away” of 
the State. In contrast to them, “Stalin sees far ahead. He sees the inevitability of the 
further development of the socialist State” and the necessity for its maintenance as long 
as there exists capitalist encirclement. 


“O demoktraticheskikh preobrazovaniakh v stranakh novoi demokratii” (On the Demo- 
cratic Transformations in the New Democracy-countries), by V. Moshetov, V. 
Lesakov, Bolshevik, No. 22, 1947, pp. 38-52. 

Tuis article on the political and economic changes in Central and South-East Euro- 
pean countries contains comparative figures of the nationalized, the co-operative, the 
private sectors in industry and trade, the extent of land reform, the projected develop- 
ment under the economic plans. The author discusses the influence of these factors on the 
foreign policy of those countries, once “the powder barrel of Europe,” now transformed 
into popular-democratic states which, by pursuing their own foreign policy defend their 
national sovereignty and independence. 


“Torzhestvo leninsko-stalinskoi natsionalnoi politiki v USSR” (The Triumph of the 
Lenin-Stalin National Policy in the U.S.S.R.), by A. Gorkin, Bolshevik, No. 1, 
1948, pp. 9-23. 

WRITTEN on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the article contains data on the constituent republics, 
their unification to form the U.S.S.R., adoption of their respective constitutions, analysis 
of the composition of deputies to the present Supreme Soviet, as well as some information 
on their industry and culture. 


“O prepodavanii otechestvennoi istorii” (On the Teaching of the Fatherland’s History), 
by N. Yakovlev, Bolshevik, No. 22, 1947, pp. 26-37. 
Tuis is an observation on the importance of the teaching of history in schools and 
universities, and a critical appraisal of the interpretation of history by contemporary 
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Soviet historians and teachers. Though acknowledging “the fundamental change” and a 
considerable improvement in the teaching and writing of history since a decree of 1934 
and remarks on this subject by Stalin and others in 1936, the author still finds, numerous 
serious defects in this field of educational work. It is most important, he says, that young 
people should be adequately informed of the important part played by Russian scientists, 
statesmen, etc., throughout history, of their originality and their independence from 
foreign influences; that they should be given a correct picture of the relations between 
Russia and the Slav countries and of the assistance rendered by the Russian people to 
national minorities in their fight for liberation both against Tsarism and the Western 
European bourgeoisie. Yakovlev deplores the lack of text-books on the history of the 
twentieth century, and stresses the need to acquaint young students with the foreign 


policy of the U.S.S.R. since 1917, and in particular with the history of the Second World 
War. 


“Leninski vzglyad na electron i sovremennaya fisika” (Lenin’s Opinion on the Electron, 

and Contemporary Physics), by B. Kedrov, Bolshevik, No. 2, 1948, pp. 44-61. 

THE essence of this popular scientific article is to accuse bourgeois scientists of an 
un-dialectical approach to science and research. Just as the atom proved not to be the 
final component of matter, neither is the electron final. Matter is infinite, boundless, 
constantly changing, destroying and reproducing itself. The effort to find a beginning 
and an end of the microcosm and macrocosm only reflects “the narrow, class-bound, 


reactionary interests of the bourgeoisie, anxious to find in physics the proof for the 
‘eternity’ and ‘stability’ of their rule.” 
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